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some  events  which  the  author  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated  ; 
and  by  circumstances  for  which  he  feels  himself  responsible,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  account  in  the  last  article  of  the  Appendix. 
That  he  might  collect  under  one  head  whatever  information  res- 
pecting Persepolis  could  be  obtained  from  Oriental  sources  hitherto 
not  explored,  the  eleventh  chapter  has  been  protracted  to  a dispro^ 
portionate  extent;  and  renders  this  volume  ( which  is  not,  however, 
dearer  in  price ) more  bulky  than  the  former  by  sixty  pages  of  letter- 
press,  and  nine  plates.  Of  the  third  volume  several  sheets  are 
already  printed;  and  it  will  be  published  brfore  the  termination 
of  this  year  ('1821 J,  if  the  author  can  fulfil  his  present  intention. 
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of  each  page, 
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TRAVELS 

IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 

OF 


THE  EAST. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


First  Residence  at  Shiraz. 


I \URIXG  the  ninth  of  April,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  Ambassador's  introduction  to  Prince  Husein 
Ali  Mi'rza.  Meanwhile  I visited  the  objects  most  worthy 
of  notice  immediately  near  our  camp.  The  Jehdn  A'ewjd, 
besides  a garden-house  or  building  at  the  gateway  (already 
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noticed)  aontainsan  extraordinary  edifice,  tlie  Kuldh  FrangltL 
so  named  from  some  resemblance  in  its  projecting 
r(K)f,  to  the  hats  which  European  travellers  (or  Franks) 
ibrmerly  wore.  It  is  not  .singular,  either  in  name  or  struc- 
ture; there  are  many  others  in  Persia,  and  I shall  hereafter 
more  particularly  describe  that,  called  also  die  “ salt-cellar” 
or  ncmchian  (^tj.C*j),  situate  in  one  of  the  royal  gardens 
near  Ispahan.  This  of  Shirax,  is  embellished  with  many 
pictures,  gaudily  coloured,  but  defective  in  drawing, 
proportion  and  perspective  ; among  the  subjects  are  hun- 
ting scenes,  and  the  romantick  adventures  of  Khusrau, 
Shiri'n  and  Fekha'd;  also,  a bridal  procession  which, 
being  a minute  though  ridiculoirs  representation  of  a real 
and  interesting  ceremony,  I was  induced  to  copy,  and 
would  have  here  given  engraved,  had  not  an  illuminated 
picture,  on  the  same  subject,  of  equally  minute  detail, 
and  far  superior  in  execution,  furnished  me  with  the  plate 
inserted  and  explained  in  another  portion  of  this  work. 
On  the  garden-walls,  inside,  are  figures  of  kings  and  queens 
badly  depicted  in  coloured  tiles  or  glazed  bricks  ; but 
several  pieces  have  already  fallen  out,  and  none,  probably, 
will  be  visible  much  longer ; for  to  repair,  is  a custom 
almost  unknown  at  present  in  this  country. 

Near  the  Jelihn  Nemd  is  a building  called  Chehel  Tan, 
{ji  Jy»)  “the  forty  bodies  or  persons.”  Another,  the  Haft 
Tan  or  “seven  persons,”  (from  the  number  of  holy 
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men  there  buried),  is  a summer-house  with  a garden  and 
cypress-trees.  In  a room  up-stairs,  are  the  portraits  of 
Saadi  and  Ha'fiz;  modem  pictures,  and  interesting  only 
from  the  names  tliey  bear.  It  is  most  probable  that  they 
are  works  of  mere  imagination  ; yet  in  Shiraz^  of  which 
those  poets  are  the  pride  and  glory,  and  where  they  were 
born  and  died,  some  traces  of  their  forms  might  be 
preserved.  Such  as  they  are,  my  sketches,  accurately  made 
from  those  pictures,  and  copied  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate, 
annexed  to  this  V'olume,  (Nos,  1,  and  2),  may  gratify  the 
curiosity  ot  some ; but  will  scarcely  correspond  to  the  ideas 
which  Europi^ans  would  naturally  form  of  personages  so 
celebrated(').  A little  below  the  Jlofc  Tan,  is  a quadrangular 
piece  of  ground,  called  the  Hdjiz'iah  (<^L.),  divided  by  a 
range  of  chambers  into  two  parts ; one  facing  the  city,  is  a 
small  garden';  the  other  a court  in  wliicli  stands  the  Tomb  of 
Ha'fiz  ; defiled  however,  by  tlie  pro.\imity  of  several  graves. 
From  these,  as  I fancied,  proceeded  an  offensive  smell ; 
but  a Persian  w’ho  accompanied  me  here  one  day,  signifi- 


(')  Saadi  lirett  above  an  hundred  years,  and  died  in  1203.  Ha'fiz  died  in 
201,  of  the  Hytrah,  or  of  our  era  1308;  not  1340,  as  through  some  mistake 
Ka;in|ifcr  (Aimxu.  Exol.  p.  370}  and  others  have  calculated.  Dowlet  Sha'h, 
however,  the  Persian  Biographer,  places  the  death  of  Hafiz  in  704,  (1301).  Mr. 
Francklin  has  noticed  the  venerable  Saadi's  white  beard,  and  the  ample  whiskers  of 
Ha'fiz.  (Tour  to  Persia,  p,  30,  Calcutta,  173U).  And  Mr.  Scott  Waring  informs 
us  that  Hafiz  was  "originally  drawn  without  mustachios;  but  some  painter  taking 
" offence  at  this  appearance  of  want  of  manhood,  supplied  the  defect,  and  has 
" entirely  dishguted  his  countenance;”  (Tuur  to  Sheeras,  p,  38,  Lood,  1807). 
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Cantly  pointing  to  the  lazy  Dervishes,  who  generally  crowd 
the  adjacent  recesses,  assurcYl  me  that  this  bad  smell  or 
bad-bui  jj),  might  be  rather  imputed  to  the  living 
than  the  dead.  The  poet’s  monument  formed  of  marble, 
delicately  clouded,  exhibits  in  admirable  sculpture  many 
of  his  own  verses  ; it  is  about  eight  feet  long,  three  feet 
and  a half  broad.  Near  it,  within  the  walls,  are  a few 
stately  cypresses  ; but  of  those  trees  so  thickly  planted 
on  the  outside,  according  to  Koempfer’s  view,  taken  above 
an  hundred  years  ago,  (Amoen.  Exot.  p.  369),  one  only 
remains  ; this  is  opposite  to  the  door,  and  appears  in  Plate 
XXI\\  engraved  from  a drawing  which  I made  at  the 
Jehdn  Xema,  and  which  comprehends  part  of  the  city 
and  the  Pul  i Saadi  Jj)  or  “ Bridge  of  Saadi,”  on  the 

svay  leading  to  that  poet’s  Tomb.  The  Ildfiziak  is  built  of 
brick  ; the  wall  which  encloses  the  cemetery  is  ornamented 
on  that  side  next  the  road  with  shallow  niches,  or  arches 
filled  up ; the  garden-wall  is  plain.  In  a chamber  near 
his  ^rave,  are  preserved  the  Poet’s  collected  w orks  or  Divan, 
as  a vakf  (ujjj)  or  religious  endowment ; but  the 
volume  containing  them,  however  recommended  by  local 
associations,  did  not  appear  to  me  so  valuable  as  many 
copies  which  I have  elsewhere  seen  ; or  as  cither  of  two 
(very  beautiful),  out  of  five  in  my  own  collection.  1 do 
not  even  believe  that  it  is  the  same  book  described  by 
Pietro  della  Valle,  (who  visited  the  Tomb  of  H.triz  in 
i622)  as  well  written,  ornamented  with  gold,  and  perfect. 
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The  King,  he  adds,  (Sh.\h  Abba'.s)  had  taken  and  kept 
at  that  time  in  his  own  Library,  the  autographical 
Divan  of  HaViz  himself,  which,  according  to  report, 
had  once  been  deposited  where  liis  body  lies(*).  But 
we  liave  reason  to  doubt  whether  such  a literary  trea- 
sure cvei;  existed(’).  To  Kabim  Kiia'n,  {^^U- 
who  died  in  "the  year  1779  , having  governed  Persia 
with  wisdom  and  liberality,  the  inhabitants  of  Shiraz 
are  indebted  not  only  for  the  monument  which  now 
covers  the  original  grave  of  their  favourite  poet ; but  for 
the  adjacent  garden ; for  the  Haft  Tan  ; also  for  the  Jehdn 
Nemd,  and  various  other  buildings,  by  the  construction  of 
which  he  improved  tlie  city  and  embellished  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 


(*)  " Si  vonxTVa  quivi  it  libro  tii  llatiz,  ch«  In  intitola  DiWn,  quasi  congregations, 
"6  Raccolla,  bene  scrillo,  con  oro,  & iolcro;  ma  nun  ^ quello  chc  scrisse  giA 
“ r Autore  di  sua  mano  : it  quale  pur,  vi  era  prima  per  quanto  inlendo  ; ma  il  se 
••  lo  prese  & bora  lu  tiene  nella  sua  Libreria.”  Viaggi,  &c.  Lett.  16,  (De  27. 
Luglio  1022). 

(*)  The  Odes  which  IlAFizhad  recited  in  convivial  assemblies,  or  perhaps(as  some 
imagine)  on  solemn  occasions,  were  not  collected  during  bis  life-time.  The  task  of 
arranging  his  poems,  scattered  among  various  friends,  if  we  may  believe  a Turkish 
commentator,  was  performed  by  one  person,  who  disposed  them  as  they  now  appear 
in  tlie  Dirin.  " Poemala  Haphyzi  sparsa  antea  at  indigesta  collegit  atque  in  Divani 
ordinem  redegit  Seid  Kassim  Envari.”  (See  Revietki’s  “Specimen  Poeseos  Persicar," 
proam.  p.  xxix).  Or  according  to  another  account  (p.  axi),  by  different  survivors, 
who  had  been  his  auditors.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dowlet  Shah,  in  his  excellent 
Biography  of  the  Persian  Poets ; 

“ and  after  the  death  of  Kuha'j  Alt  Ha'fiz,  those  who  bad  been  his  companions  and 
“disciples,  collected  and  arranged  bis  poems (MS.  TVcA-irrcA,). 
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To  those  who  seek  the  Muselld,  commemorated  in  that  ode 
of  Ha'fiz  before  quoted,  (Vol.  1.  p.  318),  and  so  beautifully 
paraphrased  by  Sir  William  Jones,  some  w'alls  are  shown, 
fonning  one  end  of  an  enclosure;  a parallelogram,  in  length 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  in  breadth  forty- 
two,  as  I judged  from  measuring, by  my  paces,  tl^e  founda- 
tion still  visible.  Of  the  walls  which  are  standing,  the  lower 
part  is  faced  with  stone ; above  they  are  brick ; and  some  of 
the  fine  cement  covered  with  a dark  blue  varnish,  yet  remains. 
A block  of  marble,  well  carved  in  the  Arabesque  manner, 
and  once,  perhaps  the  ornament  of  an  arch,  has  fallen, 
neglected  among  heaps  of  rubbish,  on  the  outside  of 
this  edifice  ; which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  w as  both 
spacious  and  handsome.  I delineated  its  ruins  as  they  appear 
in  the  Miscel.  Plate  (No.  3).  It  is  situate  not  many  hundred 
yards  from  the  tomb  of  IlA'riz  ; all  the  intermediate 
space,  and  probably  a greater  extent,  belonged  to  the 
Mutella,  and  this  denomination  included  the  cemetery, 
^herein  to  be  interred  near  the  poet’s  body,  was  considered 
by  eminent  persons,  as  an  honourable  privilege('). 


(*)  Thiu  a celebrated  Poet, Ta'i.ebJa'jermi  i-r^llf),wbo  “died  about 

“the year  864,  (or  of  our  era  1460),  was  interred  by  the  side  of  Kkda'jah  Ha'fiz, 
“ in  the  Afuitlla  of  Stiriz” 


(SIS.  Takimk  of  Dowi.st  Sha'h).  But  the  MuttUa  was  an  edidee  dedicated  to 
religious  worship,  and  its  cemetery  contained  the  bodies  of  many  distinguished 
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Through  this  tract  nm  two  streams;  \heA'b-i-Miri 
and  the  A’b-i-Rukni  vjO  ; these  are  occasionally  turned 
into  various  channels  by  the  Persians,  who,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ^rater,  either  for  domestick  purposes,  or  for  the  irri- 
gation of  their  lands,  have  at  all  times  evinced  considerable 
ingenuity.  Across  the  Ruknabdd  (or  Rukni,  as  it  is 
generally  called)  I often  stepped  ; but  however  small,  it 
is  more  famed  than  many  mighty  rivers;  having  con- 
tributed with  shrubs,  flowers  and  trees,  (of  which  not 
one  vestige  can  now  be  found),  and  the  querulous 
nightingale,  or  bulbul  ( JjJj),  to  render  this  a delightful  spot, 
and  justify  Ha'fiz  in  his  praise  of  the  Musella  and  its 
ro.sy  bowers.  The  air  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  pure 
and  salubrious  at  this  place,  which  even  in  its  detc  - 
riorated  condition,  is  frequented  by  the  meaner  citizens 
of  Shiraz  ; who  on  summer  evenings,  corac  here  in  parties 
to  chat,  to  smoke,  and  to  eat  lettuces  dipped  in  the 
bubbling  stream(*).  But  they  rarely  permit  their  wives 
or  daughters  to  participate  in  these  recreations. 


personages,  long  before  Hafiz  was  bom;  this  appears,  from  various  anecdotes  in 
tlKA’Airiiz  A'raaA,  compnseil,  as  I hare  reason  to  believe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
foiineeiitli  centurs  ; although  b;  KEUipfer,one  of  our  best  travellers,  (Ainoenit.  Exot. 
p.SUlj,tbe  author  (Sheikh  Zabkc'd)  is  staled  (in  1086),  ■' recenlissiiuus.” 

aJ  J djl  J.sU  tu'jis  ji  <-j\  J (■’) 

Aijy  \jj^^  jijS  <— .>1  j Ai— ^ 

•'Shiraz  ia  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  Xmia/a  and  A'ariser,  siibterraneoua 
“ cooduita,  and  trenches  or  artiiicial  water-coursea  above  ground).  And  the  best  of 
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About  a mile  from  the  Ilajiziah,  is  a pleasant  garden,  now 
fast  decaying,  called  the  Dil-gushd  (Uilij) ; near  whicli, 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  caravanserai,  sometimes  occupied 
by  muleteers.  A little  beyond  the  garden  is  an  em/irct 
(eu^Uc)  or  edifice,  containing  the  Tomb  of  Saa'di  ; 
whose  voluminous  writings  in  Arabick  and  Persian,  have 
procured  him  the  highest  reputation  as  a poet  and  a 
pliilosopher.  The  walls  of  this  building  were  rej>aircd 
and  beautified  by  the  munificent  Kahi'm  Kha'n  ; but 
the  tomb  bears  marks  of  injur}",  conspicuous  on  the  side 
exposed  to  view  from  the  court,  as  will  appear  in  two 
sketches  which  I made  on  the  spot  (See  Plate  XXV).  One 
represents  the  tomb  only  ; this  is  entirely  of  stone,  exhibiting 
inscriptions  cut  in  large  and  small  characters ; it  is,  for 
the  greater  part,  o|>en  at  top,  but  a lioard,  adapted  by 
its  shape  as  a cover,  lay  near  it  on  the  ground.  In 
the  other  is  delineated  tlie  inner  front  of  the  emdret  ; 
and  Saadi’s  tomb  is  seen  as  it  stands  in  a vaulted 
recess.  A stair-case  in  the  middle  compartment  leads 
to  some  chambers  above.  The  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing is  by  a door-way  in  the  opposite  wall  of  the 

**  these  is  the  A'^12  which  Rukn  a'd  dollet  Hassan  ebn  BlIah,  a Prince  nf 
*'  the  Dtlemile  race,  first  caused  lu  be  made ; and  this  Kari:  U denoinioatcd  the 
**  water,  or  stream  of  liuknoMd:"  Seethe  MS.  Oeogra|ihical  Kkatmah 
or  which  forms  the  cififhth  Volume  of  Mi'rkiionp'b  great  work,  euiitled 

Jiauzet  at  Sfja,  That  Prince  from  whom  the  stream  derive#  its  oaoie,  died  iu 
Uic  year  300,  (^or  of  Christ  070j,  but  according  to  the  MS.  SHir&z  AdmoA,  iu  303, 
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square,  so  very  low,  that  in  passing  through  it  a person 
of  moderate  height  must  stoop  almost  double ; it  was  so 
contrived  that  horsemen  might  not  intrude.  Near  the 
walls,  outside,  by  a descent  of  many  steps,  the 
visitor  is  conducted  to  a small  building  erected  over 
a remarkable  fountain  or  well,  abounding  with  fish  ; the 
water  is  always  cool ; and  delicious,  if  tasted  at  an  early 
hour,  before  the  people  of  an  adjoining  village  contamin- 
ate it  by  their  personal  ablutions,  and  by  the  scourings 
of  foul  linen.  This  spot  was  fonncrly  called  Keldt-i-Gdzerdn 
suSi)  in  allusion  to  “ bleacher's  buckets,”  used  here  ; 
anti  Gdzer-gdh  jj'i),  “ the  washers  place  but  is 
now  often  dignified  with  the  name  of  Saadkih 
Among  the  fishes  I did  not  remark  an}'  of  those  whicli, 
as  It  was  said,  some  enthusiastick  admirers  of  Saadi 
had  decorated  with  small  gold  rings  ; tliis,  if  ever,  must 
have  been  done  when  to  kill  such  creatures  here,  was 
reckoned  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  the  deceased  poet 
would  himself  punish  with  sudden  death(®). 


Cb  " Le  commuD  p«iiple  tirnt  ce  poiscon  cousacr^  i Clieic  Sadi,  et  que  si  I'on  «n 
*'  prend,  le  Saint  punit  de  mort  •ubittment  les  coupablrs.”  (Chardin,  Voyage,  &e. 
Tome  II.  p.  183  Rouen.  1733).  “ On  n'oseroit  y toacher,"  aaya  Daulier  Dnlandes, 
i came  qu'ils  I’ont  connacre  ii  Cbeik  Saadi,” A c,  Beaulez  de  la  Perse,  p.  70).  Sec 
alao  Tavernier  tVoy.  Liv.  V),  and  other  travellers.  Yet  Chardin  by  means  of  a 
trifling  bribe,  so  contrived  that  be  and  hia  friends  the  Carmelite  Tathers  carried  off 
on  different  occasions,  “ un  grand  plat"  of  these  consecrated  lishes ; although  an 
unfortunate  Armenian,  (who  must  have  neglected  to  bribe),  was  discovered  while 
taking  some,  aerctely  baatonadoed,  and  fined  an  bundled  crowns.  (Chard  T.  ix.  183}. 

e 
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To  the  man  who  guards  the  low  door  and  shows  the  tomb, 
I once  applied  for  information  respecting  an  ancient 
manuscript,  containing  all  the  works  of  Saadi,  and  sup* 
posed  to  he  preserved  here.  He  produced  two  volumes, 
declaring  that  they  were  of  the  real  Kliat-e-Shtikk  hi) 
actually  transcribed  by  the  hand  of  that  venerable  sage 
himseh^l.  The  imposition  being  immediately  detected,  he 
swore  be  set- i All  “by  the  head  of  Ali,”  that  they 

bad,  at  least,  been  copied  from  the  originals.  1 found  them 
however,  to  be  the  Bustun,  and  Gulistdn,  two  only  of 
Saadi’s  numerous  compositions,  very  badly  written,  and 
recent  date ; such  manuscripts  as  the  book-sellers  of 
Shiraz  and  Ispahan  daily  oft’ered  at  inconsiderable  prices. 
The  guardian  of  .Saadi’s  'romb,  was,  however,  extremely 
civil;  and  contented  with  a trifling  recompense  for  his. 
trouble,  in  showing  the  place,  luid  preparing  Calidns  or 
tobacco-pipes  for  ray  companions  and  me.  Belonging  to 
his  family,  as  we  supposed,  were  two  women,  and  four 
or  five  young  girls,  who  appeared  unconstrained  and  good- 
humoured  ; they  did  not  couceal  their  faces ; we  thought 
.some  of  them  pretty,  and  ‘all  had  fine  dark  eyes. 

f 

The  time  appointed  for  our  introduction  to  the  Prince, 
(the  tenth  of  April),  having  arrived,  we  provided  ourselves 

♦•*•••«»«»»»»»» 

(*)  By  the  Prr>Mn»  in  Krnrral.'bul  partiroUrly  by  those  of  Shir/h,  Saadi  is  empha- 
iically  stylr<C''llie  ■'AeiA'A,''  his  name  being  seldom  mentioned.  Other  le.rned  men, 
however,  eiyoy  tbu  title ; w bicb  U also  given  to  the  cbieft  o f tribes,  and  elders  of  families 
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witli  kafsh,  slippers  of  green  tdghri^  or  shagreen) 
the  wooden  heels  of  which  were  shod  with  iron  and  nearly 
two  inches  high  ; we  procured  also  the  stockings  called 
chdhthur,  made  of  crimson  cloth  ; and  silken  garters 

wherewith  to  fasten  them  about  the  knees;  Such  were  the  only 
articles  of  Persian  court-dress  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  us  to  adopt  on  this  occasion.  Between  eleven 
smd  twelve  o’clock  we  set  out  on  horse-back,  accompanied 
by  the  Mehmand&r  Zf.ki  Kha'n,  Adu’l  Hassan  Kha'n 
and  other  noblemen,  with  their  attendants  ; our  own 
military  escort,  trumpeters,  and  a multitude  of  servants  ; 
and  went  in  formal  procession  from  the  camp  to  the 
cit3'.  We  passed  through  many  narrow  and  filthy  streets, 
and  the  fine  bazar  or  Market-place  of  Karim  Khan,  where 
the  people  from  all  quarters  had  crowded  together  in 
their  best  apparel.  Having  reached  the  palace  we  alighted 
at  the  outer  gate,  and  were  led  by  the  proper  officers 
through  a court  lined  with  tofau"jh  muskoteers, 

whose  dresses  were  by  no  means  uniform,  to  an  inner 
square  planted  with  trees,  where  the  Prince  was  seen, 
sitting  in  the  corner  of  a t&lar  a spacious  and  lofty 
hall  with  an  open  front.  At  various  intervals  after  we  had 
come  within  his  view,  until  we  approached  the  room  in 
which  he  sat,  the  master  of  ceremonies  stopped  us,  that 
we  might  make  the  due  obeisances  ; himself  each  time, 
bowing  so  profoundly,  that  his  turban  almost  touched 
the  ground.  We  came  at  length,  into  the  presence-chamber. 
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having  left  our  slippers  outside  the  door ; and  seated 
ourselves  according  to  rank,  in  the  cross-legged  fasliion,  on 
already  described  in  Vol.  I.  p.  267,  as  pieces  of 
fine,  sort  felt)  laid  close  to  the  wall,  over  the  splendid  carpet 
of  this  room.  The  Ambassador’s  place  was  at  one  extre- 
mity of  a long  natmned  which  the  Prince  occupied  at  the 
other..  There  was  a peifeet  silcucc  during  some  moments  ; 
the  Prince  then,  with  a very  loud  voice,  pronounced  the 
usual  form  of  welcome,  "khm/i  dined'id”  ; after  which 

the  Ambassador  introduced  the  Knglish  gentlemen,  mention- 
ing their  respective  names  and  situations  in  the  Embassy. 

As  we  entered  the  outer  court,  I had  observed  several 
women  gazing  at  us  from  the  roof  of  some  apartments ; 
their  number  seemed  increased  when  we  t<jok  our  scats 
in  the  Div/m  KMnah  (*;U.  or  hall  of  audience,  and 

above  thirty  had  assembled  in  a balcony  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  square.  'I’hey  were  wrapped  in  fine  white 
C/iddrs,  veils  or  rather  sheets) ; and  even  their  eyes 

could  scarcely  be  discerned.  Some,  it  was  said,  belonged 
to  the  Prince’s  establishment,  and  oUiers  to  his  mother’s, 
the  Queen’s. 

Meanwhile,  the  acting  Vazir  and  other  courtiers  in  their 
robes  of  ceremony,  remained  in  the  open  square,  without 
any  shelter  from  the  meridian  sun ; standing  in  most 
respectful  attitudes  at  a little  distance.  Tiie  Prince, 
however,  sometimes  interrupted  Ins  conversation  with  the 
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Ambassador,  by  addressing  a few  sentences  in  his  praise, 
to  tlie  Faztr,  and  these  were  uttered  so  audibly  that 
all  present  might  hear  them.  The  minister  replied  by  a 
repetition,  and  tenfold  exaggeration  of  the  same  praises, 
recited  like  a speech  previously  learned  by  rote. 

While  Calidm  tthe  smoking-pipes  already  noticed  in 
Vol.  I.  Appendix),  and  coffee  were  presented  to  us,  the 
Prince  ciuiuired  particularly  after  the  health  of  his  “uncle 
so  he  always  styled  the  King  of  Kiigland  ; and  asked  the 
Ambassador  many  c|uestions  relative  to  America,  (called  by 
the  Turkish  name  of  Yangidtiiiia,  the  “new  world’’),  con-f 
cerning  which  the  Persians  evince  much  curiosity,  and  an 
equal  degree  of  ignorance.  He  spoke  on  many  subjects ; 
and  declared  his  high  opinion  of  Abu’l  Hassav  Kha'n, 
whom  he  complimented  on  his  conduct  a.s  F.nvoy  to  our 
court;  but  the  Kha'n,  who  during  this  intemew  stood, 
like  a statue,  near  the  door,  (within  the  room),  had  sufficient 
reason,  from  some  late  occurrences,  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  professions. 

The  Prince,  IIusein  Alt  Mirza,  appeared  to  be  in 
liis  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year  ; affable  and  elegant 
In  manners,  and  extremely  handsome ; his  waist  long  and 
taper ; the  girdle  being  worn  very  low',  according  to 
a fashion  among  the  younger  Persians  ; who  in  this,  as 
in  wearmg  the  cap  on  one  side,  or  pushed  backwards, 
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and  other  points  of  dress,  have  shown  that  Europeans 
are  not  the  only  coxcombs.  lie  was  richly  decorated 
with  pearls ; and  the  bdzu  bands  (jJj  which  encir- 
cled his  arms,  must  have  been  of  considerable  value,  if 
the  jewels  set  in  them  might  be  estimated  from  their  size 
and  brilliancy.  His  Calidn  was  also  splendidly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  stoncs(®).  Near  him  sat  a little, 
boy,  five  or  six  >ears  old,  one  of  his  brothers,  who 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gravity.  Our  visit  lasted  about 
half  an  hour ; and  we,  having  resumetl  our  slippers 
outside  the  door,  retired,  making  obeisances  whilst  within 
the  Prince’s  view,  at  certain  intervals,  as  when  we  entered. 

There  is  something  in  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
at  an  Eastern  Court,  that  appears  theatrical ; from  the 
magnificence  and  variety  of  dresses,  and  the  very  form 
of  the  open-fronted  hall  generally  the  scene  of  action 
with  its  pillars  and  the  curtain,  often  hanging  in  festoons 
above.  The  Plate  (XXVI),  engraved  from  a sketch  which 
I made  on  my  return  to  the  camp,  and  corrected  after 
subsequent  visits  to  the  palace,  will  give  some  idea  of  our 
interviews  with  Hi'sein  ali  Mirz.v,  and  with  the  other 
princes,  to  whom  on  various  occasions  we  were  presen- 


(*)  It  was  Dotabo'.r  two  or  Ilirce  jran  since  be  had  received  the  King's  permission 
to  smoke  during  audiences  of  ceremonj  ; a gentleman  of  our  party,  informed  me  that 
he  ha|>pened  to  beat  XAirdz  whcnlhf  Royal /imidii  arrived  which  authoriaed 

Prince  Husbin  Ali  to  assume  pablkkly  this  privilege  of  manhood. 
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ted  ; for  there  was  but  little  difference  in  ceremonies  or  ih 
the  general  appearance  of  the  open-fronted  balls.  It 
may  be  here  observed,  that  they,  like  the  King  their 
father,  generally  appoint  for  the  reception  of  Ambassadors, 
such  an  hour  as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  intended 
room  of  audience,  Avill  best  enable  them  to  display  ia 
full  sun-shiiie,  the  brilliancy  of  their  jewels  ; a custom 
which  we  might  trace  to  very  early  ages.  The  title  of 
“bright”  or  “res|)lciulcnt,”  was  added  to  the  name  of 
one  sovereign,  because  his  rcgiU  ornajiients  glitlering 
in  the  sun’s  rays  on  a solemn  festival,  (celebrated  above 
eight  hundred  years  before  our  era,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
calculates,  or  above  three  thousand,  as  Monsieur  Bailly 
imagines),  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  that  they 
scarcely  could  bear  the  effulgence ; and  some  knew  not 
which  was  the  Monarch,  or  which  the  great  luminary 
of  day(®).  Thus  Thcophylact,  an  Historian  who  flourished 


C Firdadsi  having  mentioned  the  jewels  which  profuselv  decorated  the  throne 
and  per-oD  of  jEMSHt'o,  during  the  ereat  fcthal  called  \aicruz,  co  pares  him 
when  >rale<l  in  roval  >tale  lys  ^ to  the  “ Sun  shining  amidst 

the  heasens ; ' rAai/sMA?.  Flie  /^arsi  of  "surat,  who  by  desire  of  an  English 
gentleman,  abridged  FtRDACst's  great  Poem  into  prose,  ascribes  the  blaze  of 
glory  that  surrounded  Jemshi  d,  to  divine  irradiation.  *'  The  light  of  the  Sun  and 
**  the  li;ht  of  that  Mit’iarcli  appeariu;  >0  the  same  place,  no  person  knrar  which 
••  wras  the  snn,  or  which  was  Jkmshi'o." 


(MS.  SAaA  VusmA  .\ttr ; Uril.  ''lus.  ilvile,  ’.loyal,  B.  xivj.  Vcc  trdiug  to  another 
manuscript,  the  /'rta  al  al/tiar,  which  in  ■ very  curious  chapter  describes  ihh 
Magian  cereuionica  and  festivals,  it  was  on  the  Sawria  vernal  e<|uiiiux  that 
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about  six  centuries  after  Christ,  relates  that  the  Persian 
King  IIomtisDAS,  sitting  on  liis  throne,  astonished  alt 
spectators  by  the  blazing  glories  of  his  jewels;  and 
King  Agrippa  was  almost  regarded  as  a God,  so  power- 
fully did  his  ornamented  dress  reflect  the  morning  sun- 
beams ; as  we  learn  from  the  Jewish  writer,  Josephus{“’). 


Jtmtkidt  having  triumphed  over  the  blacks  and  the  Ditttot  denionv,  caused  iramen^tr 
quantities  of  jewels  obtained  as  spoils  from  the  enemy,  to  be  piled  upon  bis  throne, 
so  that  all  might  behold  tlicui.  **  As  the  sun  shone  through  the  windows  on  ibosc 
** jewels,  and  the  gold,  Ins  whole  pulacc  was  illuminated  by  their  redrcteil  brilliancv  • 
**  and  on  this  account  be  was  sumamed  Sheid^  wbidi  in  the  Parai  dialect  sigaities 
*' Splendour,"  and  the  siiii  for  this  reason,  also,  U called  Khur  tfuid;  Khur  being 
*Mlic  solar  orb,  and  SAeii/**  bright  or  splendid." 

(t)'  jl  *iU.  <ua  j ^ J'  J.  3 u,vjy  j'  3 

3 -'y  3 -V--  bs'  ■— lirf-V 

u3^3J  3 '--’'■ul  - L.. 

It  appran  from  the  MS.  Hrrhan  Kttlea  in  (j3_;y)  jKMSHiDdr.irous  of  displaying 
his  jewels  most  advantageously,  caused  liis  tlirnne  to  be  placed  in  such  a oi.-iiinvr 
'•  facing  the  East,”  ■'Vii)  that  when  the  rising  sun  beamed  on  his  splendid 

crown,  the  multitude  exclaimed  " this  is  the  dawn  of  a new  day.” 

(•*)  Tlieopbyl.  Simoc.  (Lib.  IV,cap.  3).  Joseph. Aniiq.  Jud.  (Lib.  XtX,  cap.  7\ 
It  appears  that  Agrippa's  robe  produced  the  eflect  of  jewels;  being  wholly  embroi- 
dered, or  interwoven  in  a wonderful  manner  with  silver,  irroXi)e  iiiuda/ityas  apyvpou 
mroitifityijv  wacav.  wf  ^avfiafftoy  v^rfy  uyai  &c.  The  flatterers,  however,  of  some 
Kings,  wished  to  |iersuadr  them  that  their  splendour  was  not  caused  by  artificial  raeani, 
but  proceeded  from  a ray  of  divine  light  beaming  in  their  eyes,  or  |>ervading  their 
persons ; a ray  too  strong  for  the  opticks  of  common  vinrtals.  Several  Persian  authors 
allude  to  the  "light"  which,  as  KiioXDEMt'a,  the  'on  of  Mi'rkhond,  savs  in 
both  bis  historical  works,  sJ3jj^  "fl.islicd  from  the  face  of 

" JeMSHt'D;”  (See  the  MSS,  Habib  al  Stir ; and  Khelittl  alAkhbar).  See  also  what 
more  aulhentick  writers  have  related  concerning  other  Sovereigns.  Of  JuHus  Carsar, 
Dio ; of  Augustus,  -uetonius;  and  of  Attila,  Priscus.  The  "nimbo  efTidgens"  of 
Virgil  (,En.  It.  61G)  will  occur  to  the  classical  reader;  whom,  respecting  g'/onVi  in 
{tictures,  I refer  (o  the  Appendix. 
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I remarked,  on  our  entrance  into  the  Prince’s  palace, 
that  picture  of  Rustam  contending  with  the  Dtv-i- 

Sefid  jjj)  or  “ White  Giant,”  which  an  ingenious 
traveller  has  well  described  as  “ done  in  very  lively 
“colours,” — “the  figures  are  at  full  length,  but  ill  propor- 
“ tioned”(“).  It  has  not,  indeed,  any  recommendation  but  the 
subject;  which  is  among  the  Persians  such  a favourite  as  we 
may  suppose  one  of  Hercules’s  labours  to  have  been  among 
the  Greeks ; it  presents  itself  in  many  other  palaces,  and 
the  principal  buildings  of  different  cities,  and  in  illumin- 
ated picture-manuscripts,  particularly  the  fine  copies  of 
Fihdacsi’s  Sua'h  Na'mah(‘*). 

The  City  of  Shiraz  seems  rapidly  hastening  to  decay, 
and  most  of  its  publick  structures,  once  very  numerous, 
are  in  a state  of  ruin  or  of  neglect.  The  chief  Mayed 
or  Mosque,  founded  by  Atabf.o  Sha'u  uJvW), 
is  a grand  edifice,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
square ; and  has,  for  above  six  centuries,  borne  the  name 


(")  " At  ibe  door  of  tbc  ark  U a painting,  rcprcaenling  the  combat  between  the 
'*  celebrated  Perrian  hero  Rosturo,  and  Decb  Sifeed,  or  the  White  Demon,”  &c. 
Francklin’i  Tour  to  Peraia,  p.  23  Calc.  1788. 

. (")  Molt  of  tbote  picture!  that  I bare  aeen,  nearly  agree  in  the  repreaentalions  of 
Rustam  and  the  Dit.  What  ideas  the  Persians  entertain  of  tbeir  chief  hero,  and 
his  monstrous  antagonist,  may  be  ascertained  on  reference  to  an  engraving,  given 
in  tbc  " Oriental  Collections, ' (Vol.  II  p.  53),  and  taken  from  a picture  in  one  of  my 
illuminated  SMA  Namaht : but  it  is  certain  that  Rustam  was  famous  in  Romance 
IsMg  before  the  tenth  century  when  Firdausi  composed  this  work.  Sec  the  Appendix. 

D 
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of  Masjed-e-mw  {y  or  the  “ New  Mosque.”  There 

are,  as  1 heard,  nearly  sixty  otlier  places  of  religious 
worship;  and  the  late  chief  ruler,  Kari'm  KnA'N.had 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  almost  completed  a capa- 
cious Mosque,  embellished,  according  to  report,  with  a 
tcsselated  pavement  of  Ijeautiful  marble,  besides  seventy 
columns  of  stone ; this  is  the  Mayed-e-Vakil.  Of  the 
madrassehs  or  colleges,  comprised  within  the 

city,  and  amounting,  as  some  said,  to  forty  ; several  are 
totally  abandoned,  and  the  others  but  thinly  attended 
by  students.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Mad- 
rasseh-i-Khdn,  containing  an  hundred  and  three  cells  or 
chambers.  The  Citadel,  called  the  Ark  or  Areg, 

(a  name  which  may  remind  us  of  the  latin  word 
comprising  the  palace,  Divdn-Khduah,  many  fountains  and 
reservoirs  of  water  (hduz  and  'barkah  and  various 
baths:  are  all  memorials  of  the  illustrious  Kari'm  Kiia'n, 
who  exercised  the  fullest  powers  of  a King,  ujider  the 
inferior  title  of  Vakil  (Jjf,).  The  Hammdm  i Vakil,  which 
he  constructed  near  his  mosque  already  mentioned, 
is  the  finest  of  sixty  or  seventy  baths  frequented  by  the 
citizens.  But  the  Buzdr  erected  by  him  is  the  glory 

(**)  Th.ii  ibe  amirnl  kinct  pl.icr<l  their  habitation  in  the  arx  nr  citadel  for  safety, 
we  learn  fr.nn  Servius  in  Virg  .tii  IV.  tIO).  “Regium  enim  foil  habilare  in  arrihus 
propter  tuteiam."  Arg  «i  Arts  (iSJ)  aignihes  a small  castle  constrin led  ailliin 

a large  foiLreas.  ^ .X— is  JterhoM 
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of  Shiraz,  and  unequalled  throughout  the  empire.  It  is 
a spacious  and  lofty  street,  covered  by  a handsome 
vaulted  roof,  and  divided,  as  a Persian  assured  me, 
into  fifteen  hundred  shops.  How  much  this  account 
was  exaggerated,  I had  not  patience  to  ascertain  by 
actual  enumeration;  but  the  Bazar  i Vakil  (JjJjj'yV)  >s 
a building  of  considerable  extent,  and  would  prove  an 
ornament  to  the  capital  of  any  country. 

This  City  possesses  within  its  precincts  the  remains 
of  an  hundred  ImAm  Zhdahs,  according  to  local  informa- 
tion ; but  of  those  pious  Mohammedans,  whom  many 
here  regarded  as  Saints,  whatever  opinion  others  may 
entertain,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  176,  177),  the  number  is  reduced 
to  sixty,  by  the  more  accurate  statement  of  Mirka 
Ja'n(‘*).  Their  tombs,  of  which  I saw  several,  were  mostly 
small  edifices  of  brick  or  clay,  and  of  mean  appearance. 
Some  wore  surmounted  by  domes,  and  two  or  three 
seemed  occupied  by  dervishes  (jjijjyj),  or  other  persons 
engaged  in  prayer  and  meditation.  A little  outside 
the  walls  are  many  cemeteries  distinguished  respectively 
by  the  names  of  remarkable  personages ; most  are 
shaded  by  a few  trees ; and  over  or  near  the  principal 


(”)  Mirza  Ja'n  “ generally  called,  Mirza  Joon,  a native  of 

Skiriz,  and  a very  ingenious  man  of  letteri,  resided  in  that  city  vrben  we  arrived  there. 
He  thence  accompanied  to  hfaKin  my  friend  Captain  Lockett,  through  whole  kiudnesi 
I possess  the  account  of  that  jountey,  written  by  the  Mina  himiclf. 
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grave,  there  is  a brick  building,  which  forms  the  takkiah 
(4^),  a lodging  or  resting-place  for  pilgrims.  Such  is 
that  called  Shdhzddah  Mohammed  (jlas?  *li.)  ; another 
is  the  Shah  Dai  (,^b  *U)  with  a garden,  about  one  mile, 
southward,  from  the  city.  This  Shah  Da'i  was  not 
only  a saint,  (the'  reader  must  pardon  me  for  the  frequent 
misapplication  of  a title  which  should  claim  our  respect) ; 
he  was  also  a poet;  according  to  Mi'rza  Ja'x  ; whose 
manuscript  journal  notices  a stream  of  excellent  water 
running  near  the  tomb  ; and  opposite  to  this,  he  adds,, 
is  an  ample  “burial-ground,  named  Derb-i-Salm,  one 
“ of  the  most  ancient  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  57oVaz(‘*). 

The  Khdtun-e-Kyhmet  does  not  contain 

many  relicks  of  holy  men;  it  is,  however,  a large 
building,  situate  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  city ; in  a place  celebrated  for  good  water  and 
pure  air;  the  dome  is  of  coloured  tile-woik,  and  said 
to  be  six  hundred  years  old.  Near  the  Hafiziah  is  a 
considerable  edifice,  named,  from  the  Imam  Zddah,  who 
reposes  in  it,  Sh&h  Mir  Aii  Ilamzah  con- 

spicuous with  its  glazed  cupola.  Behind,  is  another 
Imam  Zddah,  the  Mir  Mohammed,  ; these  are 

two  of  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  Shiraz.  Not  far  from 


MS.  JuurDIII  ofMiRZAjA'N. 
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them  is  the  Takkiah  of  Mohammed  Rahi'm  Kha'n 
if-«)  handsomely  built  of  brick.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  person  whose  body  it  contains  ; the  son 
of  Kari'm  Kha'n  ; to  this  building  are  annexed  a 
bath  and  a caravanserai. 

Other  takkiahs,  and  graves  of  pious  and  learned  men, 
may  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood ; their  number  indeed 
^ considerable ; and  Ksempfer,  no  very  modem  traveller, 
mentions  a work  describing  them,  and  entitled  from  its 
subject,  Ilazdr  ve  yek  mezdr,  or  “ The  Thousand  and  One 
Tombs”('®).  But  Shirdz  will  not  reward  those  who  seek 
for  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity  ; the  boast  of  an  early 
origin  is  not  supported  by  any  monuments ; and  sober 


{’*) — " Multa  Mpulchralium,  qu*  virorum  ex  omni  kvo  doctissimoniin  exu- 

Tws  coiiduDi,  niille  et  unum  recenset  auctor  Ubri  qui  imcribilur,^]^ 

*'  Hataar  irr  Jtkmetaar,  i.  e mille  et  miiuii  mtautoUa,"  Exot.  p.  388).  A 

" iboiisaitd  and  one"  is  a favourite  number  in  the  Bust.  Olivier  mentions  ruins  at 
Larcnda,  near  ffeairA.'Iconium),  called  the  "thousand  and  one  churches.”  Voyages, 
Tome  vi.  p 388.  tfar.  1807.  cct).  I saw  st  Constanti  .ople,  the  remarkable  cistern 
of  “ a thousand  and  one  pillars  '*  Those  deli  .htful  tales  are  universally  known  which 
Gallanil  translated  into  French,  and  Dr  Scott  into  English,  from  different  copies  of 
the  genuine  Arabick  work,  entitled  ^ iU  w-rll)  " the  thousanti  and  one  nights." 
On  the  p'an  of  those  tales,  a Persian  author  composed  the  HazarYek  Ryz 
or  “ thousantl  and  one  days,”  a collection  of  entertaining  stories,  of  which  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  published  a French  translstioo,  sufficiently  accurate,  although  differing  in 
some  pniper  names  from  mv  manuscript  containing  part  of  the  original  work.  Thus 
the  fair  Repsima,  of"  Les  niille  el  un  jour,"(jour  058),  is  styled  Aruiah 
in  my  copy  ; and  her  husband  goes  to  Mitr  ( or  Egypt,  not  to  the  “cAte  des 
“ lodes,”  as  in  the  printed  translation  I hnve  marked  some  other  instances  of  the 
title  " one  thousand  and  one,”  but  the  notice  is  mislaid,  and  they  do  nut  at  present 
occur  to  my  recollection. 
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inquiry  assigns  its  foundation  to  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era.  That  it  was  built  by  a cousin  of  IIeja'ge 
BEN  YUSUF,  we  Icaru  from  Ebn  Haukal;  or  by  a 
brother,  as  Siif.ikh  Zarku'b  informs  us('^).  Whether 
attributed  to  a brother  or  a cousin  of  the  tyrant  IIeja'je('®), 
tlic  date  of  its  construction  seems  thus  ascertained  by 
Hamdallau  Cazvi'ni(”).  “One  tradition  relates  that 
“it  was  originally  erected  by  Tahmubas  Di'veband, 
“ ithc  conqueror  of  Demons),  and  fell  to  ruin  ; there  is 
“also  a report' that  in  former  ages,  this  territory  was 
“denominated  Fan,  (or  Fan)  after  the  son  of  Thu'r, 
“ the  son  of  Sa'm  (Shem)  the  son  of  Noah,  on  whom 
“ be  the  peace  of  God ! But  according  to  accounts  the 
“most  authentick,  Mohammed  ben  yusuf  Thakifi, 
“ the  brother  of  Heja'je  den  yusuf,  eitlier  founded,  or 
“ repaired  it  in  Mtiselmdn  times ; whilst  another  tradition 


(”)  OrieDl.  Geogr.  of  £bn  Haukal  (p.  101).  MS.  Shiriz  Khnak  of  Sheikh 
Zarku’b  ; Sect.  8. 

C*)  See  an  account  of  this  monster's  life,  compiled  and  translated  from  the  best 
oriental  authorities,  by  Major  Price,  in  bis  escellcot  work,  the  '*  Chronological  Retro- 
spect of  Mahommedan  liislor}.”  Vol.  I.  p,  448 — 481. 

AaJjjA  Jp.  (**) 

tjis-  ^ l*L,  c/yW  j 

LS*"  c*'  j 

jAie  SI*'  cr?  i:,*  1-^'  } •if  V 

a\j>x.i  j 

MS.  Nozhat  al  Colub,  (,Geogr.  cb.  12). 
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ascribes  its  restoration  to  the  son  of  Heja'je’s  uncle, 
“Mohammed  ben  Ca'sim  ben  Abi  OKEiL,in  theseventy- 
“ fourth  year  of  the  Hijerah ; (A.  D.  639),  under  the 
“ propitious  sign  of  the  Virgin”(*®). 

By  Zakaria  Cazvi'ni,  IIa'fiz  Abru',  and  other 
writers,  the  name  of  Shirdz  is  clerivcd  from  a son  of 
Tahmuras,  above  mentioned,  one  of  those  early  Sove- 
reigns, whose  history  is  clouded  with  fable.  But  a rare 
Manuscript  informs  us  that  the  city  was  called  from 
“ Shirdz,  a word  in  the  old  Persick  language,  signifying 
“ Lion’s  paunch because  all  the  wealth  of  every  town 
“ in  the  same  region  was  transfwrted  to  Shirdz,  and  none 
“ returned  thence  to  any  other  place”(*'). 


(**)  That  the  celestial  bodies  eiercisted  a powerful  ioduence  over  buman  affairs, 
the  ancieotft  appear,  almoat  universally,  to  have  believed.  This  might  be  proved  by 
a multiplicity  of  examples;  here  1 shall  only  quote  IMutarch,  who  baling  mentioned 
the  month  and  day  when  Rome  was  founded,  the  planetary  conjunction  and  the 
eclipse  winch  then  occurred,  and  having  calculated  the  nativity  of  Romulus,  imme- 
diately adds;  *'for  the  fortnues  of  cities  as  of  men,  have  certain  periods  regulated 
from  their  very  beginnings,  according  to  tlie  positions  of  the  stars."  Eirec  eal 
s»(rrep  ov-wpsrrov,  Kvpwy  oiovrai  're  wpi/rrfs  yerceis*# 

spot  rac  rwv  a^ipwv  *efro^<u  ^topovfxtroy.  (Plut  in  Romulo).  The  course  of  this 
wurW  will  give  me  occasion  to  notice  the  btavcniy  signs  under  which  oiicr  Persian 
cities  were  founded  ; as  they  are,  with  much  seeming  accuracy,  recorded  by  Eastern 
writers.  To  describe  Virgo,  which  provided  over  .SAiVi;,  M ami>  vllah,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  uses  ^hy  a Syncchdoclic\  the  word  SuMbnlak,  Mgmfying  that  **  ear  of 
**coni,"  which  the  Virgin  appears  to  hold,  as  she  is  represented  iu  some  Eastern 
pictures  of  the  Zodiack. 

U*iJ^  S (^*) 

y j 

MS.  Sur  al  ii€ldan, 
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We  learn  from  Ha'fiz  Abbu%  that  “ in  the  beginning 
“of  Islam,  or  Mohammed’s  religion,  whilst  the  Arabian 
“ troops  were  fighting  at  Istakhr  (ot  Persepolis),  their 
“ camp  covered  the  spot  where  Shiraz  now  stands”(**). 
“ Having  taken  Istakhr’’  says  another  writer,  “ they* 
“ came  to  this  place  of  encampment,  and  built  the 
“ city,  which  is  in  extent  about  one  farsang,  (or  between 
“three  and  four  miles)  and  without  walls”(”).  This  account 
was  composed  in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era ; but  it 
appears  tliat  fortifications  were  soon  after  erected. 
According  to  Hamoallau,  Shirhz  became  so  populous 
during  the  reign  of  Azzed  ad  dodlah,  (who  died  in  the 
year  of  Christ,  982),  that  he  could  not  find  there  sufficient 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  his  army  ; he  built  there- 
fore in  front,  a town  or  village  where  his  troops  might  be 
quartered,  and  gave  the  name  of  (jJ  ^ Ui)  Fend-Khusrau 
gird  to  this  place,  generally  called  by  the  people  Suk  al 
Emir  jj«)  or  the  “ Prince’s  market,”  which  flourished 
so  considerably  as  to  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty 
thousand  dinars,  or  pieces  of  gold  ; but  it  is  now  destroyed. 
“ Siiira'z,  until  the  time  of  Samsam  ad’douleh,  son  of 


V ijjoi  ^ , (**) 

MS.  Tarikh  i Hafiz  Abrii.  il  j^jJC  JW 

I 

MS.  Sir  Btld.  AmIj  v— 
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(Azzed  ad’  docleh),  had  been  without  ramparts.  Ife,  to 
“ del'end  the  city  against  enemies,  constructed  a wall,  in  cir- 
“ cumfercnce  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  j)accs”('*).  This, 
according  to  the  same  author,  was  repaired  by  Share 
Ar>’i)i'N  AIaiimu  anti  some  old  walls  were 

standing  in  the  year  l(j'27,  when  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  visited 
Shiraz ; these  had  nearly  disappeared  in  lG6j,  as  Tavernier 
informs  us ; and  we  learn  from  Chardin,  that  at  the  time 
of  his  residence  there  (1(569),  the  cit}'-  was  no  longer  sur- 
rounded by  walls  ; these  had  fallen  to  decay,  although  the 
gales  remained(“). 

The  present  fortifications  are  modern;  K.iniM  Kha"'n 
encompassed  Shirdz  with  towers  and  walls ; most  of  these 
were  pulled  down,  and  others  built  by  Aga  (or  Aka) 
Mohammed  Kha'n  (^U- ol'^he  king  now  reign- 
ing: the  space  inclosed  is  proliably  from  four  to  five  miles  in 
circumference;  but  many  parts  of  the  city  are  very  scantily 
inhabited ; and  1 passed  one  day  through  the  southern  quarter 
which  seemed  to  be  in  a state  of  absolute  depopulation. 
M’hatcvcr  may  be  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  natives,  I am 


MS.  Aozkat  qI  Coliib  Ueogr.  cli.  12.  I--.— A.<ub 

(“i  See  Herbert’s  “ TriTels,"p.  138,  (3<l.  edit.  16651  Teveriiirr’s  '•  Voyages  de  Perse." 
Lie.  V.  chap.  21  Chardin's  " Voyage  cii  Perse.”  Tome  1\.  p.  175.  (Roueu  1723). 
SMris  was  withoat  walls  in  1677.  (Fryer's  Trav.  p.  248). 
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inclined  from  my  own  obsenations,  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  friends,  to  rate  the  number  of  persons 
resident  within  the  walls,  as  under  thirty,  and  perhaps  not 
much  exceeding  twenty  thousand.. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Shiraz  had  nine  gates,  of  which 
tlie  names  are  recorded  by  Hamdallah  Cazvi'ni,  who 
then  compiled  his  Geographical  Treatise.  There  were  in 
the  sixteentli  century,  twelve  gates  according  to  the  Ajaieb 
al  Gheraieb  a manuscript  dated  15()9.  One 

hundred  years  after,  four  only  remained,  which  Chardin 
has  enumerated;  and,  in  1811,  I counted  six.  Of  these  the 
Derwdzeh  Cazerbn,  or  “ Cazerhn  Gate,”  alone  retains  its 
original  appellation ; it  is  among  the  nine  mentioned  by 
Hamdallah  ; and,  before  him,  was  noticed  by  Saadi  in 
one  of  those  poetical  compositions,  which  have  exposed  the 
memory  of  that  celebrated  Philosopher  to  charges  of  extreme 
impurity  ; whilst,  in  honour  of  his  name,  another  gate  is  now 
entitled  Derzrdzeh  i Saadi. 

On  the  road  leading  from  this  gate  to  his  Monument, 
is  a bridge  called  the  Puli  Saadi  which  appears 

in  the  view,  (Plate  XXIV^),  built  over  a Seilaub  or 

channel,  often  nearly  destitute  of  water,  but  at  some 
seasons  liable  to  considerable  inundations  from  winter- 
rains,  oi  the  dissolution  of  snow  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ; there  is  also  a bridge,  erected  by  Kabi'm  KuaV, 
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over  this  uncertain  stream  which  runs  a few  miles  towards 
tlie  South-East,  and  is  lost  in  the  salt  lake  of  MdhUi  (jUU). 
The  Rud  Khdneh  Zongi  {^j  near  the  ClteM  tan, 

is  a river-bed,  generally  dry.  The  A'b-i-Rukn-abdd,  and 
other  little  bror>ks  have  l)een  already  mentioned ; but  tlie 
city  is  chiefly  supplied  with  water  by  Candts  or  subter- 
raneous conduits(®*). 

The  prospect  of  Shiraz  from  a rising  ground  on  the 
Isfahan  road,  is,  I believe,  the  most  favourable ; although 
the  intermediate  space  exhibits  but  faint  vestiges  of  those 
gardens  and  buildings  that  once  rendered  it  so  rich  and 
beautiful  a scene,  according  to  the  view  taken  in  1664  by 
Daulier  Deslandes,  and  the  reports  of  other  travellers  ; and 
we  can  only  trace  the  multiplicity  of  cypresses  which  excited 
Uieir  admiration,  in  the  few  still  preserved  near  the  tombs 
of  certain  holy  men(*^).  Plate  XXVII,  engraved  after  a 


(**)  C«iU(  or  CatnUt  {tzS'yji),  plural  of 

(■)  Sec  the  View  given  by  Deslandes  in  his  '•  Beautez  de  la  Perse."  p.  60.  See  also 
p.  8»  wherein  be  celebrates  tbe  nnmber  and  site  oi  the  cypress  trees,  "je  ne  croy  pas 
*'  qu'  il  y ait  lieu  au  monde  on  il  y ait  taut  et  de  si  gras  cyprez,  plantez  en  belle  ordon. 
nance,”  &c.  His  View  is  taken  from  tbe  Tang  i Allahakhar  {jd\  *1)1  or 

narrow  pass  of  AIM  akhmr  between  two  hills  on  the  UJakan  road.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  arch  which  Pietro  della  Valle  bad  noticed  before  him;  “Questo  Arco 
“occupa  in  quel  luogo  angusto  tutta  la  strada  da  monte  a monte ; lo  chiamano  per  cio 
"Ttnghe  el  Mkbar,”  &c.  (Lelterade  31  di  Ottobre  1031).  Saadi,  after  along 
absence  from  his  native  city,  speaks  with  rapture  of  gazing  on  it  once  more  from  tbe 
eminence  of  AUak  akbar.  aCI  xlb  ^ J 

y. 

See  in  bis  DivSm  the  ode  beginning  with  this  couplet.  The  name,  AIM  akbar. 
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beautiful  drawing  made  by  Major  D’Arc\%  represents 
Shiraz  seen  from  the  Talht-i-CnJar,  a royal  palace  which  I 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  notice  as  it  was  ti»e  Ambassa- 
dor’s residence  during  a space  of  nearly  three  months.  There 
is  not  perhaps,  any  other  spot  near  Shir/iz,  where  so  many 
trees  could  be  comprehended  in  a view  of  that  city.  Those 
in  the  fore-ground  belong  to  the  palace  above-mentioned. 

That  some  writers  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Slihdz  to 
very  ancient  times  I have  already  shown,  and  that  their 
assertions  arc  not  justified  by  the  evidence  of  inonunients 
now  existing  within  the  walls ; neither  are  any  described 
a.s  visible  there,  by  Asiaticks  or  Eiuropcans  of  rcspectabilty. 
Even  Sheikh  ZanKu'n,  the  native  historian  of  this  city, 
is  not  able  to  trace  its  origin  beyond  the  seventh  century, 
according  to  a passage  before  extracted  from  his  Shiraz 
Ndmdh,  and  another  which  informs  us,  that  according 
to  ancient  records,  “ Shiraz  had  been  at  first,  a tract 
“of  uneven  ground,  neglected  and  uncultivated,  where 
“ once,  every  year,  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Persia  were 
“accustomed  to  assemble;  saying,  the  Sumaa  of  Solomon, 

iignifies  "Ood  is  most  firrat,”  and  may  Save  l»vn  di'rived,  as  Ka-nipfrr  imapinrs,  from 
tlie  involuntarv  rsclamation  of  those  who  having  through  sandy  deserts,  unex- 

pectedly behold  from  this  spot  the  beauties  of  5Aird:;“nou  |Kissiiiit  quin  verbis  et 
**  vulis  in  ro  Allth  ckber,  i-e,”  sit  laus  Deo ! erumpaiit,’’  (Amrenit.  Exnt.  p.  307).  In 
1705  the  ediAces  of  Allah  elebar  had  mostly  fallen  to  decay,  as  appears  from  a view 
and  description  given  in  tbe  “ Voyages  de  Corneille  Le  Bruo''p.  304.  301.  (.Anist. 
171B.  folio). 
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“ the  prophet,  (on  whom  be  the  peace  and  blessing  of 
“God),  was  situate  here:  and  this  they  considered  as- 
“ an  auspicious  circuinstajicc.  The  city  of  Istakhr  was 
“ then  the  Royal  capiUil  and  seat  of  government  in  Fars^ 
“and  until  the  time  of  Mohammed  ben  YCSEr,”who,^ 
as  we  have  seen,  founded 

Of  the  Princes  anterior  to  liim,  the  only  certain  vestiges 
tliat  I could  discover  in  the  vicinity,  were  remains  of 
an  edifice  ; probably  the  sumaa  above  noticed ; and  some 
figures  carved  in  a neighbouring  rock ; the  representations, 
perhaps,  of  those  illustrioirs  personages,  who,  as  Sheikh 
Zaukub  has  informed  us,  assembled  annuallyat  this  tract  of 
land.  'I’hcre  is  a third  object  well  worthy  of  examination, 
the  castle  of  Faheiuler  once  exceedingly  strong,  both 

by  nature  and  art ; but  now  in  such  a state  of  decay  that 
no  criterion  exists  from  which  its  age  can  be  deter- 
mined. It  is,  if  we  may  credit  local  tradition,  not 
inferior  to  the  others  in  antiquity ; and,  as  nearest  the 
city,  I shall  describe  it  first ; proceeding  thence  in  the 

jj  j^ji^  Ail  A*li3l  A^iiljj  (**) 

i ^ li  j J 

ijuty,  J j^AiX.1  A«Li  JL-  y* 

IJ  ^ ss-ilU-  |»U.<  j a«LJ'  j>^  j 
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order  of  my  visits  to  the  Throne  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon^ 
(perliaps  the  sumaa);  and  the  sculptured  rock. 

The  castle  of  Fahcnder  stands  east-ward  of  Shiraz  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  on  a mountain,  the 
extreme  summit  of  which  was  once  covered  with  its 
walls.  In  coming  from  the  Hdfiziah  I stopped  to  sketch 
tlie  distant  appearance  of  this  castle,  as  Lc  Brun  who 
above  a century  ago,  delineated  it  with  much  exactness, 
took  his  view  amongst  the  very  ruins.  In  the  annexed 
Plate  (XXVIII),  I have  included  (on  the  left)  part  of 
tlie  Kuh  Gahwdreh  Dtv,  (jjo  »/)  or  “ mountain 
of  the  Demon’s  cradle  deriving  its  name  from  a 
passage  cut  in  the  solid  stone.  Through  this  passage  I 
went  two  or  three  times,  and  observed,  in  the  adjacent 
hills  several  other  shekdf  (i_jliLi),  fissures  and  caverns ; these  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  exploring ; but  from  information 
given  by  a peasant,  it  seemed  probable  that  one,  at 
least,  was  artificial.  Next  in  my  sketch  is  seen  the  building 
which  contains  the  Cabrgah-e-Sheikh,  .\^)  or  burial- 
place  of  Saadi  ; after  that  is  the  brick  tower  of  a mill. 
We  then  perceive  the  garden  Dilgushd  (before  noticed) 
at  the  foot  of  Kuh-c-Fahender,  the  “ mountain  of  Fahender" 
sloping  on  its  southern  side  into  the  plain : this,  a little 
farther  towards  the  east,  is  called  Derpa-i-nemek  t>^) 
or  the“  salt  lake,”  being  often  inundated  with  water,  which, 
evaporating,  leaves  on  the  earth  a strong  incrustation 
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of  salt.  Beyond  this  plain  appear  the  hills  of  the  Firizabdd 
and  Fassa  road ; and  my  view  closes  on  the  right  with 
an  Imdmzddeh  or  sepulchral  raonuinent  of  some  Muselm&a- 
saint,  whose  name  1 have  forgotten. 

In  this  aspect,  the  castle  exhibits  but  one  fragment, 
apparently  insulated  ; part  of  a tower,  by  the  country  people, 
styled  the  mindreh  Having  ascended  the  rock,  (and 

to  climb  it  in  any  direction  is  a task  of  difficulty) 
1 found  much  of  the  ancient  walls  yet  remaining  in  various 
masses  of  excellent  masonry,  which  filled  the  natural' 
chasms  and  inequalities  of  the  mountain;  crowning  its 
summit  and  defending  its  sides  with  ramparts  almost 
impregnable,  and  extending  above  a mile.  The  mortar 
used  in  their  construction  is  so  indurated  by  time,  that  a 
piece  could  not  be  separated  without  considerable  violence 
from  the  stones  whicli  it  cemented  together. 

The  castle  was  supplied  with  water  by  two"  wells,, 
cut  into  the  rock  ; one  is  small  ; the  other  very  large  at 
its  mouth,  and  as  far  downwards  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Strangers  who  visit  it  are  surprised  at  the  noise  occasioned 
by  any  hard  substance  in  descending ; these  sounds  are 
so  often  repeated  that  the  ear  does  not  easily  ascertain  the 
naoment  of  their  cessation.  This  well  has  long  been  an  object 
of  curio.sity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Shirdz,  several  thousands 
visiting  it  every  year  when  they  come  for  recreation  to 
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4.he  garden  of  TJilgushd  below  it,  or  to  perform  their 
devotions  at  tlie  ncighlxjuring  Tonil)  of  Saadi.  Few 
leave  it  without  having  thrown  in,  at  least,  one  stone, 
and  some,  as  I witnessed,  tlirow  in  a dozen  ; such  pro- 
bably has  been  the  custom  since  the  castle  fell  into 
decay  many  centuries  ago  ; and  as  the  city  was  in  former 
times  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
the  number  of  visitors  consee|ucntly  greater,  an  old 
Persian  thought  himself  justified  in  assuring  me,  that  the 
well  was  without  bottom  ; “ otherwise,”  said  he,  “ it  must, 
long  since,  have  been  completely  filled  with  stones.’ 
According  to  Chardin,  it  was  unfathomable  ; but  lirun 
found  it  to  be  420  Icct  in  depth ; and  Mihza'  ja'n  still 
less ; his  notice  of  it  is  comprised  in  the  following 
n'ords;  “many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  this  vvell  was 
“ tlie  work  of  Demons  (or  Genii)  because  the  artists 
“ have  perforated  the  rock  until  they  reached  water  at 
“ a depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  zeruas‘’\^). 
M IRZA  Ja'n  styles  h cliah  e calaa  e Bander  or  the  “well 
of  the  castle  of  Bander,’’  and  so  it  is  denominated  by 
many  peasants ; by  others  I’ander  and  Pander  ; Chardin 
writes  Fendar,  and  Le  Brun  Pandas,  But  the  orthography 
of  this  name  is  fi.xed,  and  the  history  of  the  fortress 


MS  Journal.  ^ J ^ i^\i 

The  \nibick  word  de  aa,  (pronounced  by  Peraiaos  ztrcsj,  signiHes  a oieasure 
equivalent  to  twenty-two  EoglUli  inches.  * 
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given  in  the  following  translation  which  I have  made  from 
a rare  work;  and  shall  here  present  to  the  reader  as 

A«]i 

“ An  Account  of  the  Castle  of 
FAHENDER 

extracted  from  the  Persian  manuscript  entitled 
Shir&z  Hamah. 

“It  is  related  by  the  authors  of  ancient  chronicles,  ' 
“that  in  former  times  Fahender  was  one  of  the  most 
“ considerable  castles  of  Fars,  and  occupied  by  the 
“ sovereigns  of  that  country  before  the  foundation  of  its 
“capital,  S/jirdz;  in  that  impregnable  fortress  they  were 
“always  secure.  There  is  a tradition  that  Fahender  was 
“one  of  the  brothers  of  Shapu'r  Dhu'lectaf  the  son 
“of  Hormuz;  and  that  having  fled  from  the  presence 
“ of  his  brother,  he  came  with  a numerous  army  into  the 
“ region  of  Shiraz ; there,  below  the  temple  or  chapel 
“ of  Solomon  (on  whom  l>e  the  blessing  of  God !),  he 
“ was  joined  by  several  of  the  Sassanian  family  who  were 
“ in  a state  of  rebellion,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fdrs 
“ submitted  to  him  with  humility  and  obedience.  By 
“Fahender's  arrangements,  the  castle  was  supj)lied 
“ with  water,  and  he  constructed  there  some  edifices, 

“ with  fortifications,  and  the  place  has  since  been  distin- 
“guished  by  his  name.  Tradition  also  informs  us  that 
“when  Shiru'iau  had  murdered  in  one  day  his  owa 
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“father  Pakvi'z  and  his  seventeen  brothers  and  neph- 
“ ews('®) ; Y EZD  EjER D,  tlicn  an  infant  in  his  fourth  year,  was 
“saved  by  his  nurse  who  fled  aud  brought  him  to  lars; 
“and  it  is  said  that  he  continued  in  tlie  castle  of  Fahender 
“ two  3'eai‘s  and  a half;  and  having  afterwards  assumed 
“ the  Ro^  al  authoritv,  he  sent  to  this  place,  that  thej’ 
“might  be  safely  preserved,  the  crown  of  ^u'shirva'n, 
“ various  jewels,  and  rich  treasures ; and  he  caused  a 
“ deep  excavation,  a pit  or  well,  to  be  made,  and  therein 
“ he  buried  and  concealed  those  treasures,  which,  as 
“many  persons  sa\',  were  discovered  in  the  time  of 
“ Azzed  ad’  nouEEH  into  whose  hands  they  fell  ; whilst 
“others  are  of  opinion  that  they  still  remain  there  with 
“a  talisman  constructed  over  them;  so  that  it  is  not 
“ possible  to  find  the  means  of  drawnng  forth  those  treasures. 
“ According  to  some,  it  has  been  proved  by  historians 
“in  their  chronicles,  that  after  Saad  we k a 's  had  taken 
“ Cadesia  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  territory 
“of  Fars,  Yezdejerd  the  son  of  Parvi'z  was  at  Nohavand, 
“and  commanded  that  the  crown  of  Kesri  (Nushirva'n) 
“ and  the  several  treasures  buried  in  the  castle  of 
“ Fahender,  should  be  removed,  and  deposited  in  trust 
“ with  the  Khdcdn,  the  Emperor  of  Chin,  or  Tartary.  After 
“ the  extinction  of  the  Royal  Persian  dynast}",  those 
“ treasures  and  the  crown  remained  in  Chin.  These 


(**>  Thu  circumgtance  occurred  in  Uie^rear  of  Christ  G27. 
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“ circumstances  Sre  said  to  have  happened  during  the 
“ Khalifat  of  Otiimani’’)  ; and  it  is  related  tliat  when 
“the  Alusclmdn  armies  had  become  powerful  in  the  land  of 
“ Fars,  and  their  dominion  over  it  confirmed,  they  took 
“ the  castle  of  Fahender  which  they  reduced  to  ruin,  and 
*‘it  reitaained  in  decay  until  the  time  of  Ema'd  ad’ 
“douleh,  who  ordered  his  people  to  seek  the  fountain- 
“head  whence  Yezdejerd  had  derived  water  for  the 
“ castle ; and  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  supply  more 
“abundant.  Yezdejerd,  as  Me  learn,  had  formed  over 
“ the  well  in  this  castle  a dome  or  cupola  wdth  three 
“ hundred  and  sixty  windows,  the  light  of  which  was  every 
“ morning  at  sun-rise  reflected  ; and  he  constructed  (an 
“edifice)  resembling  a place  of  religious  retirement  or  of 
“ worship,  and  it  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  devout. 
“ But  on  the  promulgation  of  Islam  (or  the  Mohammedan 
“faith)  the  castle,  having  been  ruined,  Ema'd  ad’  douleh 
“ rebuilt  it  after  another  manner ; and  again  it  sunk  into 
“ decay,  until  Abu  gha'xem  the  son  of  Azzed  ad'douleh 
“ being  desirous  of  improving  the  castle,  caused  a villa 
“ which  his  father  had  constructed  outside  the  Salm  Gate 
*'•  ( Derwizch  Salm  of  Shiraz J to  be  pulled  down  and  the 
“ rvood,  iron  and  other  materials  to  be  transferred  from 
“ that  spot  to  the  castle,  where  he  rebuilt,  w'ith  them,  the 


t")  To  the  name  of  this  Khalifah,  in  onecopv  of  the  Skir&i  Nimah,  I find  attached 
a violent  Arabick  imprecation;  (laallt  •<  majr  the  curse  of  God  fall  upon  him.* 
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“ villa  or  sunimcr-liousc  called  the  Kiushk  of  Ema'd 
“ao’douleh  and  rendered  it  a very  pleasant  place. 
“There,  within  the  fortress,  Abu  Gha'nem  for  some  time 
“reeidetl;  and  it  was  highly  ornamented,  and  flourished 
“ exceedingly.  And  many  historians  declare  that  the  trea- 
“ sures  and  arms  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  with  money 
“of  various  kinds,  and  jewels  accumulated  during  the  govern- 
“ ment  of  tlie  Buiak  famil}-,  had  been  hoarded  up  and 
“ guarded  there ; that  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Selj&kian 
“ Princes  ; and  that  others  remain  in  the  castle  of  Fahendcr 
“ unto  this  day”(^*). 

Such  is  the  historical  foundation  of  an  opinion  generally 
prevalent,  that  the  subterranean  recesses  of  this  deserted 
edifice  arc  still  replete  with  riches.  The  talisman  has  not  been 
forgotten ; and  tradition  adds  another  guardian  to  the 
precious  deposit ; a dragon  or  winged  serpent ; this  sits 
for  ever  brooding  over  the  treasures  which  it  cannot  enjoy; 
greedy  of  gold,  like  those  fabled  griffons  that  contended 
with  the  ancient  Arimaspians^”).  Precaution  more  than 


MS.  Siirdz  AdmaA.  St*  the  original  Persian  of  this  ealract  in  tlie  Appendix. 

(“)  “ Arimaspi quibns  asaidut  bellum  esse  circa  metalla  cum  gryphis,  ferarum 

*'  Tolucri  genere  quale  sulgo  tradilur,  eruenle  ex  cuniculis  anrum,  mini  cupidit»(e  et 
“ feris  custodientibus,  et  Ariniaspis  rapientibiis Jcc.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  (Lib.  vii.  c.  2). 
On  this  subject  Pliny  refers  to  Herodulus,and  Ariateas ; wbat  ideas  the  Greeks  formed 
of  those  imaginary  monsters,  we  learn  fiom  paintings  on  ancient  vases:  (See 
“Aniiquilis  Etrusq  ies,"  &c.  par  D'Hancarville,  Tome  II.  p.  127.  pi.  48.  (Uct. 
Paris,  1787),  MiUui'a  “Monumens  Inedits,"  Tome  II.  pi.  xvi,  p,  128,  and  similar 
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tommon,  would  certainly  be  necessary  to  save  such 
inestimable  wealth  from  the  avarice  or  curiosity  of  those, 
who,  during  various  revolutions  of  government  and  chances 
of  war,  have,  in  a long  succession  of  ages,  possessed  the 
castle(**).  An  intelligent  Persian  with  whom  I conversed 
at  Shiraz,  thought  it  most  probable  that  some  treasures 
of  this  place  (tor  others  might  still  remain)  had  been 
discovered  in  the  tenth  century  by  Azzp.n  a o’ douleu, 
through  the  means  of  a soldier  and  a girl,  concerning  whom 
he  referred  me  to  an  anecdote  related  by  Mibkhond(**). 


works.  I sh»ll  rsaminc,  on  a future  occasion,  how  far  those  6gurea  correspond  to  the 
Persian  ideas  of  dragons  and  ser|ieiits;  tlieesAdrAd  (1*.^')  and  nnSr  ( jt»)  which,  as  various 
poets  relate,  are  constant  guardians  of  every  subterraneous  |rei|;e  «r  treasure.  I 

shall  here  only  observe  that  if  the  aihdthi  does  not,  in  every  respect,  resemble  the 
griffons  which  Ctesias  describes  as  **  four*footed  birds,*'  (yp^rr  'opera  rerpdao^a)  ; 
the  Persian  nidr,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  the  same  as  that  serpent  which  guards  the 
golden  fruit,  (as  it  appears  on  a Greek  vase)  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  (See 
the  " Aiitiq : Etrusq above  quoted.  Tome  IV,  pi,  13.  p.  105).  In  Persian  however, 
as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a frequent  confusion  between  the  dragon  and  serpent. 

' Both  furnish  a subject  which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a note. 

(••)  One  of  these  was  Sha'h  Shiijaa  rli)  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mibkhono  relating  the  history  of  this  sovereign,  thus  mentions  Fahtnier  ; 

Aais  y VI  j'  J 

t"....,  ^lilr  4Z.tli4iVm.v  ^ a *.  a 

“ And  the  Prince  proceeded  from  that  place  to  the  city  of  .VAirds,  and  at  this  time  the 
" Sm/Un  was  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Fakmdtr ; and  truly  that  castle  is 
" not  only  one  of  Use  most  ancient  (the  parent)  castles  of  Iran  or  Persia ; but  also  one 
" of  the  most  considerable  edifices  in  the  world."  (MS.  Rauzrt  al  Saffi,  Vol.  IV). 

(“)  On  the  authority  of  a work  entitled  Tarikh  #fsrdmi(^V  Mibkhonb 

informs  us  (in  his  MS.  Raaztl  al  Saffi,  Vol.  IV),  that  a damsel  belonging  to  the  haram 
of  AzzBO  AD*  DOULCU  bad  formed  a clandestine  intimacy  with  one  of  that  prince's 
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Of  the  well  and  its  ni)'steries,  very  extraordinary  and 
incredible  stories  are  related  ; according  to  more  authcntick 
reports,  however,  it  is  said  to  liave  been  ascertained 
on  actual  examination,  (though  not  without  much  personal 
danger  and  even  the  loss  of  lives)  that  lateral  ramifications 
extend  through  the  excavated  rock  to  a considerable 
distance,  terminating  in  chambers,  or  sinking  abruptly 
into  profound  abysses,  which,  at  least  within  the  memory 
of  man,  no  person  has  ventured  to  exploreC’^).  There  are 


ioldters.  Thii  man  btvin^  ptirstied  a fox  to  liis  hidintr  pl&ee,  discovered  a fissure 
ui  tbcfCTOund,  from  which,  by  several  steps,  he  descended  iiilo  a ebamber  **wbereia 
*'  be  beheld  an  hundred  jnrs  or  urns  full  of  gold  and  jewels.**' 

•*d-*  } jj^  3^  ^ 3 

For  tome  time  he  observed  secrecy  respecting  his  good  furlune,  and  used  the  wealth 
with  discretion;  but  once,  in  a moment  of  intoxication,  boasted  of  the  immense  trea- 
■urea  that  he  possessed ; and  the  damsel  revealed  every  circumstance  to  Azzf.d  ad' 
DOCLEH,  having  received  bis  ring  as  a pledge  of  forgiveness  for  her  sdulatioii  of  the 
Asirsss.  The  Prince  obtained  the  treasures,  bestowed  part  on  the  soldier,  and  gave 
him  the  damsel  as  a wife. 

(")  From  a note  made  at  SAtrd:  and  hitherto  mislaid,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Morier's 
English  servant  ascertained  the  well  of  Fahendtr  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
deep.  I found  it  the  haunt  of  pigeons,  as  when  visited  in  1064  by  Daulier  Deslandes, 
who  heard  that  it  had  formerly  been  the  custom  to  throw  in  here  women  guilty  ofinfi- 
delity  towards  their  husbands.  “On  nous  dit  qu'  autrefois  on  y jelloit  les  femmes  adul> 
teres; les  pigeons  y nicbenti  present  dedans."  (Beaulezde  Ij  Perse.  p.7l).  According  to 
Tavernier  (Voyages,  Liv.v);  the  fellow  traveller  of  Deslandes;  the  wells  were  half-filled 
with  stones  cast  in  by  visitors;  but  several  Persians  assured  me  that  subterraneous  currents 
prevented  those  stones  from  settling  at  the  bottom.  In  my  remarks  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  I shall  notice  the  opinion  of  some  (and  among  them  an  ingenious  European)  that  its 
waters  work  a passage  under  ground  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  whilst  a celebrated 
English  Philosopher  assigns  evaporation  as  a suflicieot  cause,  why  tise  basin  of  that 
wonderful  lake,  which  receii  es  many  vast  rivers,  yet  has  not  one  visible  outlet,  should 
never  overflow. 
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certain  spots  of  the  mountain,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  this  well,  where  the  foot  treading  without  any  violent 
effort,  produces  sounds  w’hich  seem  to  indicate  vaults  or 
hollows  immediately  beneath  ; 3'ct  here  the  surface  appears 
to  be  of  the  original  unbroken  stone.  These  sounds  1 jMuti- 
cularly  remarked  anvong  the  foundations  of  some  walls 
which  could  not  have  occasioned  them  ; it  was  in  that 
quarter  of  the  castle, where  kingJEMSHi'o,  as  one  tradition 
relates,  constructed  a palace  ; and  where,  according  to  the 
loose  chronology  of  my  guide,  that  monarch’s  treasures 
were  concealed,  “ three,  four,  or  perhaps  five  thousand 
“years  ago."  Although  few  branches  of  oriental  Archa:- 
ology,  furnish  more  curious  anecdotes  than  the  subject 
of  Treasures,  as  might  be  demonstrated  by  a heap  of 
extracts  now  before  me  ; (some  of  which,  on  another 
occasion,  shall  be  offered  to  antiquarian  readers) ; I must 
not  here  digress  from  the  castle  of  Fahender ; but  shall 
recall  my  reader’s  attention  to  that  passage  of  the  Shiraz 
Ndmah,  (quoted  in  p.  35),  which  mentions  an  edifice  with 
three  hundred  and  sixty  windows  ; admitting  each  succes- 
sive day,  the  sun’s  morning  light.  That  it  was  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  Astronomy,  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
whatever  opinion  concerning  its  utility,  may  be  formed  by 
European  professors  of  that  science.  We  find  structures 
which  to  me  appear  almost  similar,  in  countries  very  wddely 
separated  ; in  ancient  Egy  pt,  if  we  are  not  deceived  by  an 
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cminent  Arabian  author^*'^) ; and,  according  to  a rare  and 
excellent  Persian  work,  in  Gh&r  or  Ghaur,  a district  of 
Zabehstdn,  on  the  Eastern  confines  of  Persia;  near  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  called  by  our  classick  Geogra- 
phers, Paropamisus(“). 


(”)  Makrizi,  who  about  four  centuries  ago,  described  the  berba  of  Dtndtra  as  a 
wonderful  edifice,  witlione  hundred  and  eighty  windows;  through  one  of  which,  says 
be,  the  sun  enters  each  day  successively  until  he  arrives  at  the  last ; then  retracing  his 
course,  he  finishes  at  that  window  where  he  began.  "Du  oombre  des  btrba  est  celui  de 
" Dendera,  quiest  un  edifice  merveilleux;il  a IBOfenttres;  cheque  jour  le  soleil  ypene- 
" treparune  de  cesfen^tres;  et  le  lendemain  par  la  fenttre  siiivante,  jusqu’acequ'H  soit 
" parvenu  a la  demiere ; alors  il  retourne  en  sens  contrairc  Jusqu'  a celle  par  laquelle 
" il  aroit commence."  Sec  M.deSacy’s  translation  of  Makbisi, in  his  “Observations 
sur  le  Nom  des  Pyramides p.  .S5,  (originally  published  in  the  Magazin  Encycloped- 
ique,  a Miscellany  of  considerable  merit).  Mr.  Hamilton  noticed  in  the  Temple  at 
Z)e»<frra  (the  ancient  Tenlyra)  a multiplicity  of  astronomical  representations  covering 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  several  apartments;  "these  rooms"  he  adds,  “ have  been  lighted 
•‘by  small  perpendicular  holes  cut  in  the  ceiling;  and,  where  it  was  possible  to 
••  introduce  them,  by  oblique  ones  in  tlie  sides.  These  holes  are  very  small  on  the 
"outside  and  gradually  diverge  for  ibe  purpose  of  dispersing  the  light  over  the 
“ apartment ; on  occasion  they  might  be  closed  witJi  stone  stoppers.”  ilgyptiaca. 
p.  197.  Tq  the  account  of  Dendera  in  this  valuable  work,  a future  reference 
must  be  made. 


("J  The  Persian  work  to  which  I allude  is  the  MS.  Tcbkal  Natri,  composed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Menha'jb  Sera'JK.  This  writer  mentions  a prince  (who 
appears  to  havelieen  nearly  his  contemporary)  the  Rmi'r  Abba's  of  the 

Ghur  (^y*)  or  Ghaurian  dynasty,  and  describes  liiiu  as  eminently  skilled  in  astronomy 
jjtc  jS).  ••■He  caused  a lofty  edifice,”  says  the  historian,  •'  to  l>e  constructed 
“on a rising  ground  ; with  twelve  towers;  and  in  each  be  formed  thirty  windows;  six 
" towers  were  on  the  Nu)th  and  Eiast,  and  six  on  the  West  and  South.  Each  toner 
"was  painted  to  represent  one  of  the  Zodiacal  signs ; and  he  so  contrived,  that  the 
" sun  should  enter  each  day  at  one  of  the  windows ; and  having  ascertained  at  which 
“ window  its  dawn  appeared,  be  knew  in  what  degree  and  in  nhat  heavenly  mansion 
“ the  sun  was  on  that  day." 

AaiyJ  ^ y S JJ^yA)  Oy.y  Uj  AaIj  ^ j> 
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Proceeding  from  the  castle  of  Fqhender  about  three  miles 
eastward,  the  traveller  discovers  on  a rising  ground  some 
ruins  of  an  edifice,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  square ; generally 
called  Mdder-i-Suleiman  ^U)  “ the  Mother  of  So- 

lomon.” The  principal  objects  arc  three  portals,  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  high  ; the  two  upright  pilasters  of  each,  which 
form  the  door-way,  support  a block  of  marble,  seven  or 
eight  feet  long,  laid  on  them  horizontally.  Whoever  has 
studied  in  the  plates  of  Chardin,  Le  Brun, or  Niebuhr,  the 
style  of  Pcrsepolitan  architecture  and  sculpture,  must  at  once 
recognise  it  in  the  portals  and  human  figures,  rather  larger 
than  the  natural  size,  w hich  they  exhibit  on  the  inside  ; and, 
among  the  walls  now  reduced  almost  to  the  foundation,  are 
many  stones  covered  with  devices,  of  which  the  exact  counter- 
parts may  be  seen  at  Persepolis  ; two  of  the  least  injured  I 
sketched  on  the  spot,  and  have  represented  in  the  Miscella- 
neous Plate,  (Nos.  4.  and  5).  When  compared  with  the  monu- 
ments of  that  ancient  capital,  they  seem  not  only  coeval, 
but  formed  of  tlie  same  marble,  and  as  if  carved  by  the 
same  chisel.  They  had  been  cleared  from  rubbish  during 
the  late  researches  of  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  our 
embassy,  the  result  of  whose  labours  with  other  circum- 
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stances,  would  justify  a strong  suspicion  tliat  the  reliefs 
did  not  occupy  the  situation  for  which  they  had  been  at 
first  designed,  but  had  been  brought  from  other  structures; 
sinee  pieces  evidently  belonging  to  different  sculptures 
and  therefore  not  exactly  fitting,  had  been  arranged  together 
by  the  builder  of  this  edifice ; he  had  also  placed  fragments 
with  carved  figures  in  the  very  foundation ; and  even  the  com- 
ponent members  of  the  portals  Avere  not  united  Avith  that 
symmetry  which  an  original  architect  Avould  probably 
haA'e  bestoAved  on  them.  The  dislocation  of  some  parts 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  earthquakes  ; but  accident 
can  scarcely  have  occasioned  the  juxta-position  of  certain 
masses,  Avhich  appear  to  retain  the  situation  assigned 
on  the  first  construction  of  this  edifice^**). 

To  transport  from  Persepolis,  (a  distance  of  betAA-een 
thirty  and  forty  miles),  so  many,  and  s,uch  large  masses 
of  marble,  was  indisputably  a work  of  considerable  labour, 
and,  therefore,  Avhy  any  of  the  caned  and  ornamented 
pieces  should  have  been  concealed  in  the  foundation, 
where  rude  and  common  stones  which  might  be  found  . 
on  the  spot  Avould  serve  as  Avell,  seems  extraordinary. 


(")  Ni«bulir  scarcely  doubtrri  that  the  sculplurrd  stones  of  this  ruiu  had  been 
brought  fioiiiCArAyiniadr,  or  PersepolU;and  he  remarks  that  they  arehereas  ill-placed 
as  the  ancient  columns  found  in  modern  Egyptian  buildings;  " Aussi  n'y  a I'il  presque 
**pas  de  doute,  qu'ils  nesoyent  append  icy  .de  TscAif  miaor;  mais  ilssont  icy  aussi 
r*  mal  places,  ipie  les  colonnes  Jes  anciens  Egy  ptiens  dans  les  batimens  des  Douveaux.** 
Voyages  &c.  Tome  II.  p.  130.  (Amst,  17U0). 
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and  unaccountable.  1 do  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
MuschnAn  princes,  who  liave  ruled  this  country  for  nearly 
twelve  centuries,  would  undertake  such  a task  as  the 
removal  ; their  religious  prejudices  rather  teaciiing  them 
to  destroy  tlian  to  presei^'e  the  sculptured  monuments 
of  those,  whom  they  detested  as  infidels,  and  stigma- 
tized as  idolaters(^).  To  earlier  ages,  then,  we  may  assign  the 
transfer  from  Persepolis  of  the  principal  materials  that 
constituted  this  edifice.  It  is  clear  that  those  who  bestowed 
much  labour  in  removing  the  sculptures,  must  have 
regarded  them  with  respect  or  admiration  ; and  we  are 
authorized  to  suppose  that  such  pieces  only  were  buried 
in  the  foundation,  as  had  suffered  accidental  injury,  and 
were  deemed  unworthy  of  a conspicuous  place;  yet 
some  that  I remarked  might  still  have  sersed  as  orna- 
ments. In  other  countries  the  works  of  ancient  sculptors 
have  been  often  confounded  with  base  materials,  ia 


(**l  Nirbiihr  mentions  part  of  a column  visible,  near  Shirh,  oo  a spot  wfaere  some 
Btohammedan  had  constrocli  d a (lalacr,  of  which,  in  that  traveller's  time,  no  other 
Tcstige  remained ; this  fragment,  be  suspected,  bad  been  brought  from  Persepolis,  it 
being  of  black  and  hard  marble,  like  the  monuments  of  that  place,  whilst  the  rock 
near  SAiriiz,  is  of  a softer  and  whitish  stone.  “ On  diroil  qu'il  I k chrrchi!  a Ttchil 
" JUittir,  car  il  est  du  rafnie  marbre  dnr  el  noir  dont  soiit  fsites  les  ruines  dr  Ptr- 
” teptlit ; au  lieu  que  le  rocher  pres  de  Sebirks  est  une  pierre  blani'lit  et  pas  dure.” 
(Voyage,  &c.  p.  136.  Ainst.  1780).  The  Mobamnicdan  may  not  have  entertained 
any  religious  scruples  respecting  a mere  column ; but  it  seems  probable  that  lit 
only  brought  the  fragment  from  IMadtr-i-Saltimin,  (within  three  or  four  miles);  and 
not  directly  from  Persepolis,  distant  between  thirty  and  forty,  I found,  and  have  kept, 
part  of  the  cap  or  coronet  of  a figure  perfectly  agreeing  both  in  stone  and  sculpture, 
with  one  which  1 procured  at  PenepoUs,  and  shall  delineate  in  my  account  of  that  place. 
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walls  and  foundations ; but  for  these  instances  of 
misapplication,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  our  power  to  account(*'). 

Among  the  Persians  these  venerable  ruins  arc  known  by 
various  names ; all  however,  connecting  them  m illi  Solomon ; 
they  were  his  “Chapel,”  or  his  “Monastery,”  or  “Temple,” 
as  a man  of  letters  at  Shiraz  informed  me  ; and,  as  we  have 
learned  from  Sheikh  Zakku'b,  in  a passage  above-quoted; 
they  are  also  called  the  Mosque  or  Tempk  of  that  royal  pro- 
phet’s mother  ( Masjed-i-Mader-i-Suleim&n  J ; or  her  Throne 
(Takht-i-mader-i-Suleirndn),  or  simply  Madcr-i-Sideirndn^ 


(**)  We  know  that  beautiful  remaini  of  sculptured  marbles,  daily  found  by  the 
Turks  in  thoae  clasaick  regiona  over  which  they  have  unfortunately  been  loo  lung 
allowed  to  tyranniae;  are  frequently  uaed  in  the  construction  of  mean  dwcllin"- 
houaes,  or  atablea  ; the  stone  being  often  placed  in  a wall  with  the  device  or  inscription 
inwards.  But  the  natural  taste  of  a Turk  seems  such  as  would  induce  him  to  prize 
more  highly  the  earthen  ware  bowl  of  a tobacco-pipe,  not  worth  twopaias  ; than  the 
finest  vase  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  pottery.  The  T urka  besides,  are  Mohammedans  ; 
and,  as  ihev  have  always  been,  and  most  probably  ever  will  be,  rather  more  than 
semi-barbarians.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  foundation  of  Ponipey's  or  Diocle- 
tian's pillar  at  Alexandria,  is  partly  composed  of  sculptured  stones,  once,  we  may 
believe,  the  sacred  ornaments,  or  records  of  some  temple;  but  those  wb>' employed 
them,  lundoubledls  Greeks  or  Konians),  were  not  impressed  with  any  veneration  for 
the  Hieroglypliicks  of  ancient  Egy  pt.  In  ages  still  earlier  we  find  that  the  Athenians 
coiifoundrtl  sculptureil  marbles,  soi  e taken  even  from  sepulchral  nionunients,  with 
stones  of  every  kind  in  the  walls  of  their  city.  Rut  Thucydides,  who  relates  this  cir- 
cumstance, (Lib.  I cap  l)3i,  hkewi-e  cxplaiiu  the  iircessily  which  prunipleil  tiio-e 
citizens  to  raise  the  wails  in  so  expeditious  a nianuer,  that  publick  and  private 
buihlings  were  demolished  to  promote  the  work  ; and  all  the  inhabitants,  without 

exception  of  women  and  children,  contributed  their  share  of  actual  labour. 

Trigifriv  ilruKToivav^iIpcl  rout  '«v  ri|  roXzi.  cat  nvrovt  sol  yveorco,  cai  niiias, 
pGovi  filfTt  liiog  fiiiTt  iy/ioslev  ouwio/iliparas,  o^w  rls  vfOuta  t'erai  u rd  tpyor.— 
(I'buc.  Lih.  1.  c.  tM),, 
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“the  mother  of  Solomon ”(**).  Two  buildings  which  have 
been  assigned  to  fiathsheba,  are  briefly  described  by  an 
ingenious  traveller  of  the  seventeenth  century ; one,  called 
the  “ Tomb  of  Solomon’s  mother,”  (an  extraordinary 
building  which  I shall  hereafter  notice),  situate  not  very 
far  from  the  ancient  Persepolis ; the  other  her  “ Temple,” 
near  Shiraz ; with  figures  supposed  by  him  to  represent 
sacrifices  ; “ but  in  truth,’’  adds  he,  “ those  monumenU 
“ are  both  of  an  antiquity  exceeding  all  tradition”(^). 

In  other  places  of  this  country,  tradition  has  likewise 
aflixed  to  various  edifices  the  name  of  that  Jewish 
monarch ; who,  in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  as  I shall 


(*)  In  til*  name  Mt^rd  i Maitr  i Stilrimin,  the  6r»f  word  (jur^) 
tonfounded  (u  we  somclimei  6nd  it)  with  matktkd  ^ the  bu  rial-place  of  illua* 

triou»  persons,  more  pirticulurly  religious  martyrs.  1 shall  have  occasion  to  ntft  ce 
llie  supposed  maththd  of  Batb^bt-ba  in  a nubsequeut  cbaptcr.  The  I'emple  or 
ofSolomon*s  mother  (near  is  delineated  b^  Kenipicr  (.Amceiiit.  Exot.  p.d&&); 

also  by  Le  Brun,  (Voyajf^s,  p.  ^0.  AiMSt.  I71B),  who  believed  tbe  bgure  carved  on 
each  pilaster  lo  be  a representMtion  **  de  femme  grande  conime  nature.'*  To  :ne  it  seems 
tlial  be  and  others  have  l»eeo,ui  this  respect,  mistaken ; anonK  tbe  sculptured  figures 
here  and  at  the  Takkt  • Jrmakid  of  Pernep«dis,  I could  not  dUoover  one  unequivocally 
ieminiDe;  and  I doubt^hetber  in  all  Persia  the  figure  of  a woman  appears  on  any  great 
monument  older  tb^ii  the  third  crolury ; in  my  opintoii,  however,  those  which  we  find 
on  s«mie  small  particularly  ou  cylindrical  gems,  may  be  regarded  as  cues al 

with  Persepolis,  or  perhaps  with  Baby  on. 

**  Persfat  circa  aoitqiiam  Persepolim  se|>ulchrum  mgentibus  saxis  construe* 
**auu;  tufji  fimuQi  circa  Sirastum  figuris  sacriticioruiii  cmlatum  ; illud  sepulcbrum 
*'  Maths  SalonioDis  : hot-  teuipiuui  matris  Salouoms  voci  ul ; ae<l  revera  utnusqiie 
**  nioiiumeiiti  antiqui  as  oumeoi  sup*  rat  tradiin<nem.**  <P.  Angel.  Gaxophyl.  Pera. 
p.  BB6}.  i have  quoted  the  Latin  coluiua  as  being  more  full  than  the  ltaiuu»  i'reucli 
4>r  Persian* 
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hereafter  more  particularly  observe,  has  been  confounded 
by  the  Persians  with  their  celebrated  Jemshi'd.  To  whom- 
soever we  may  ascribe  this  building,  it  affords  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  investigation,  which  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  square  itself ; for  in  the  adjacent  grounds  now 
uncultivated,  sufficient  proofs  of  former  habitation  may 
be  found  ; vestiges  of  ancient  walls  extend  above  a mile  ; 
and  on  the  left,  not  far  from  the  three  door-wa^'s,  are 
ruins  of  a castle.  Among  the  sculptured  fragments  I 
could  not  discover  inscriptions  of  any  kind,  but  it  is 
probable  that  future  researches  may  bring  some  to  light; 
a subterraneous  chamber,  also  may  perhaps  be  found, 
although  my  inquiries  after  it  were  unsuccessful ; subsequent 
information  induces  me  to  believe,  that  it  is  very  near 
tlie  square  edifice  ; I was  misled  and  sought  it  among 
the  natural  caverns  of  some  neighbouring  hills. 

The  next  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity  is  almut  one 
mile  and  a half  from  this ; but  in  age  and  character 
altogether  different.  It  consists  of  three  compartments 
or  tablets  cut  in  the  face  of  a solid  rock,  below  which 
runs  a delightful  stream  of  the  most  pure  and  excellent 
water,  abounding  with  fish.  In  each  compartment  is 
represented  a man ; the  largest  contains  also  the  figure  of 
a woman.  To  au  eye  conversant  with  their  gems  and  medals, 
it  is  evident  that  the  men,  at  least,  are  <jf  the  Sassanian 
family  ; and  I do  uot  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  middle 
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compartment  exhibits  the  form  of  Vahahra'n;  one  of 
five  kings  bearing  the  same  denomination,  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  express  by  Varanes,  Vararanes, 
Bararanes,  and  Varamus  ; the  modern  Persians  by 
Baura'm  Of  those  kings  the  first  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  of  Christ  274 ; and  the  last  terminated  his 
reign  and  his  life  in  the  year  441,  having  governed  longer, 
and  with  more  celebrity  than  any  of  those  preceding.  To 
him,  therefore,  we  may,  perhaps  justly,  assign  this  sculp- 
tured figure,  representing  a stately  and  handsome  personage 
with  the  globular  erown  and  winged  tiara,  visible  on  the 
medals  which  I decipliered  and  described  in  a former 
work,  and  which  in  Pahlavi  characters  offer  on  both  sides 
die  name  of  Varahha'n.  Four  letters  of  this  name  (as 
they  seem  to  be),  are  found  on  the  rock  in  an  imperfect 
inscription,  discernible  near  the  ISIonarch’s  right  knee(**).’ 


(^)  On  reference  to  an  artick  m the  Appendix  of  Volume  1,  (explaining  the  medala^ 
engraved  in  Plate  XXI);  some  observations  aill  be  found  relative  to  those  wings* 
which,  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  his  crown,  distinguish  Varahka'i^,  or 
Bahra'm  from  other  Persian  kings  who  adopted  ornaments  or  sj'inbolB  of  the  same 
kind.  Wings  so  placed,  besides  other  circumstances  of  resemblance,  identify  the 
personage  represented  on  the  rock  near  Shirit,  (See  Plate  XXIX),  with  him  whose 
bead  appears  on  varh>iis  metlals  bearing  the  name  of  Varahra'n*  and  which,  as  in 
a former  work,  (**  Observations  on  some  Medals  and  GemB,’'&c)  I would  assign  to 
Bahra'm  the  fifth;  or  with  his  usual  surname  Bahra  M Go'r  (j^  'This 

Monarch,  much  celebrated  ia  real  history,  and  atiU  more  iu  romance,  has  already 
been  mentioned  with  bis  lovely  bride  Sepinu'd,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  t3B)«  We  find  on 
several  medals  a Queen  as  the  companion  of  Baura'm.  (See  Vol  1.  Append,  and 
PI.  XXI.  also  the  Observations,'*  &c.  above^quoted,  p.  7);  but  he  appears  alona 
in  his  conip.irinieDt  on  the  sculptured  rock.  The  letters  near  his  knee  seem  the 
first  four  of  bis  name*  Vaub* 
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Whilst  my  companion.  Major  D’Arcy,  was  engaged  in 
making  views  of  general  scenery,  I delineated  the  rock  with 
the  tablets  and  figures  which  they  contain ; and  have  pre- 
sented, in  Plate  XXIX,  a copy  of  my  sketch  ; as  the 
little  engraving  published  by  Daulier,  appears  to  have 
been  executed  from  memory  not  the  most  faithful ; and 
even  Ktempfer  and  Lc  Brun  in  the  drawings  of  this  mo- 
nument which  they  have  given,  by  no  means  display  their 
usual  accuracy  ; indeed  the  drawings  are  at  variance  not 
only  with  the  object  itself,  but  with  their  descriptions  of  it(**). 

I climbed  up,  not  without  difficulty,  into  the  largest 
compartment,  to  trace  more  exactly  than  a person  could 


(**)  The  lady  appear*  in  Daulier  Detlandea’s  view  standing  on  the  wrong  side ; 
her  companion  in  the  same  compartment  is,  consequently,  misplaced.  The  two 
kings  in  separate  compartments  look  both  in  the  same  direction.  (See  “ Beautez  de 
“ la  Perse,”  p.  00).  Kiemprer's  view  eihibits  the  lady  as  offering  something,  nearly 
globular,  to  the  king,  who,  in  his  description,  offers  her  a Bower ; he  has  caricalmrti 
the  luiddle  figure  (BaHRA'.H'a),  and  totally  omitted  the  wing,  so  conspicuous  on  bis 
crown.  (Amoenit.  Ezot.  p.  303).  This  wing  is  likewise  omitted  by  Le  Brun,  who 
baa  reduced  the  lady’s  figure  to  a child's  size,  without  any  feminine  contntr,  which 
the  original  exhibits  in  an  eminent  degree;  (Voyages,  Arc.  p.  290.  Amst.  1718).  He 
mentions  three  figure's  in  the  first  compartment,  (p.  300),  yet  has  delineated  but 
two.  It  is  however,  probable  that  in  the  time  of  those  travellers,  several  trees,  which 
DO  longer  exist,  rendered  the  view  of  this  monument  difficult  and  obscure.  Taver- 
nier mentions  a fig-tree  that  partly  concealed  it;  (Voyages,  liv.  V);  and  Thevenot 
(who  travelled  with  him  and  Daulier  Deslaudes)  says  that  it  was  known  to  lew 
persons,  being  nearly  surrounded  by  marshes  an<l  covered  with  trees.  (Voyages, 
Tome  IV.  p.  408,  Amst.  1727).  Chardin’s  very  brief  description  induces  mo  to 
suspect  that  it  was  borrowed  from  some  Persian;  be  magnifies  the  sculptured  figures 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  in  height ; but  does  not  expressly  say  that  he  examined 
them  himself ; (Voyiges,  Ac.  Tome  IX,  p.  186.  Rouen.  XT23), 
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from  below,  four  lines  of  a Palilavi  inscription,  cut  on 
tlie  surface  of  the  stone  between  the  Prince  and  Queen ; 
for  such  we  may  suppose  the  female,  as  she  wears  a 
royal  fillet  or  tiara  of  which  the  ends  are  conspicuous 
behind  her  head.  Although  assisted  by  Major  D’Arcy. 
in  impressing  every  form  of  the  letters  on  paper  slightly 
wetted  for  the  purpose,  and  applied  to  the  very  stone, 
so  much  effaced  and  corroded  was  the  inscription  that  I 
cannot  lay  a satisfactory  imitation  of  it  before  the  reader.  The 
Queen’s  figure  possesses  some  degree  of  feminine  elcgance(^; 
her  flowing  drapery  is  light  and  managed  with  ease ; her 
face,  however,  has  l>een  completely  and  wilfully  destroyed, 
and  one  arm  is  considerably  injured  ; the  other  she  extends 
to  receive  from  the  Monarch  a flower,  or  some  ornament 
resembling  a lotos,  which  he  presents  to  her  with  the  right 
Irand  ; his  left  rests  on  the  handle  of  his  sword  ; he  is  of 
a large  and  robust  form,  and  w ears  a kind  of  shoe  or  slipper, 
which  seems,  like  the  modern  knfsli,  to  cover  the  fore  part, 
only,  of  the  foot;  but  the  border  of  his  lower  garment  may  have 
deceived  me.  Bahr.s'm  occupic's,  as  already-mentioned, 
the  middle  compartment;  and  in  the  third,  we  Ijchold 
another  Prince  whose  left  leg  projects  from  the  rock  in  a 
style  of  very  bold  relief;  lie,  also,  holds  his  sword  with  the 

(•)  Of  our  old  lravcllers^K»mpfer  alone  does  justice  tot  lie  Queen  in  his  description; 
which  hilt  ill  accords  with  the  rude  engraving  placed  before  it.  **Hicc  vcnusla  bu*> 
mans  Maturw  fceuiina/*  &c,  (Amocnit.  Kxot.  p.  303). 

11 
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left  hand.  Those  figures  are  all  equal,  in  height  and 
proportions,  to  full  grown  persons;  very  tall  and  large 
but  not  absolutely  gigantick ; and  in  execution  they  scarcely 
yield  to  the  monuments  at  Shapur ; the  swords  arc 
straight,  as  in  other  sculptures  and  on  medals  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty. 

I did  not  find  that  Uiosc  remains  were  immediately 
known  by  the  appellation  of  But  Khaneh,  which 

they  bore  in  Chardin’s  time ; it  signifies  the  “ house  of 
idols,”  and  is  vulgarly  applied,  even  with  less  propriety 
than  in  this  instance,  to  several  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Very  general  also,  is  the  term  Kadeingah  (*tSL«jj),  the  “ footstep 
“ or  vestige,”  by  which  Daulier  Dcslandes,  Thevenot,  and 
Le  Brun  have  described  tliem  ; for  the  Musebndn  I’orsians 
often  bestow  that  name  on  various  spots  where  the  saints 
and  prophets  whom  they  venerate,  have  (although  long  since 
dead)  condescendingly  revealed  themselves  to  the  gaze  of 
pious  mortals.  Ksempfer  informs  us  that  this  place  was 
called  Bermeh  deleky  from  tlie  stream  and  chasm  in  the 
mountain ; and  a native  of  Shirdz  who  attended  me  there, 
styled  it  the  chashmeh-isulatein  or  “ fountain 

“of  the  Kings;”  but  a traveller  will  be  directed,  witli 
the  greatest  certainty,  to  the  rock  of  Bahra'h,  should 
he  inquire  for  the  Nakhsk-i-Rustam,  or  “ repre- 

“ sentation  of  the  hero  Rustam,”  a name  absurdly  but  not 
peculiarly  given  to  some  ancient  monuments  near  Ferse- 
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polls;  I have  found  many  other  sculptures  bearing  the 
same  denomination. 

On  the  tivelAh  of  April,  I accompanied  Lady  Ousclcy 
to  the  city;  it  having  been  appointed  that  she  should 
then  visit  the  Queen,  Prince  Husein  Ali’s  mother.  The 
Alehmdnddr,  and  Abu’l  Hassan  Kha'n,  Lieutenant  George 
Willock,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  were  of  our  party ; with  some 
Indian  Dragoons  and  Persian  servants.  Lady  Ouseley  and 
her  daughter  went  in  the  palankin ; the  two  English  maids 
in  a cajAvah.  We  had  scarcely  set  out  from  the  camp 
when  a Persian  Nobleman  splendidly  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  a 6ne  Arabian  horse,  introduced  Aga  Jauuer,  chief 
officer  of  the  Queen’s  household,  a young  African  black  ; 
one  of  those  here  generally  called  Habshi  or  “Abys- 

“ sinians ;”  and  educated  from  infancy  for  the  superintend- 
ance of  Eastern  Haramtf  where  they  are  regarded,,  and 
probably  despised,  almost  as  women, by  the  beautiful  Geor- 
gians(*^.  He  was  of  an  ugly  but  animated  countenance  and 
apparently'  good-natured ; he  too,  rode  a spirited  charger 
sumptuously  caparisoned ; his  robes  were  very  magnificent, 
and  he  wore,  in  his  girdle,  a dagger  of  which  the 
handle  was  studded  with  diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies. 


(*)  I ms  surprised  to  find  that  the  &ir  Circauinu,  so  familiar  to  readers  of 
romances  composed  in  Europe,  were  seldom  meotioned  b;  the  Persians,  who 
include  them  undtr  the  more  t^eneral  appellation  of  Gtvrgian$,  To  tny  that  a 
Persian  lad;  resembles  a Gnrji  or  Georgian,  is  one  of  the  highest  compli- 

meats  to  her  beaut; , The  Aaramt,  bowerei,  coatain  man;  lovely  Circassians. 
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"We  procccdfd  to  the  areg  or  citadel,  and  were  admit- 
ted into  tlie  outcr-eourt  of  the  palaee ; here  Aga  J.vum  R 
left  us;  Mr.  Sharp  and  I alighted  from  our  horses  and 
attended  Lady  Ouseley,  who  was  carried  in  the  palankin 
along  gloomy  passages ; until,  at  the  foot  of  some  stairs, 
near  a dark  arched-way,  several  persons  (whether  male 
or  female  I cannot  exactly  tell)  opposed  our  progress, 
and  appeared  astonished  at  finding  that  men  had  ailvan- 
ced  so  far.  I retired  to  the  outer  court  with  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  the  Indian  palankin  bearers ; and  Lady  Ouseley  (as  she 
mentioned  on  her  return)  vvas  conducted  by  Aga  .Jacheu 
tlirough  various  apartments,  and  at  length  introduced  to 
tlic  Queen,  who  received  her  most  giaciously ; seemed 
much  pleased  that  she  remarked  the  King’s  portrait : 
and  delighted  with  the  unembarrassed  air  and  elegant 
playfulness  of  her  little  daughter  Janie.  A chair  had  been 
provided  for  Lady  Ouseley ; the  Queen,  supported  by 
cushions,  sat  in  the  usual  manner,  on  a nammed  or  carpet 
of  soft  lelt,  spread  on  the  floor;  her  ample  trowsers  or 
drawers,  ( z'lrjdmah  were  so  stiffened  with  jewels 

and  embroidery,  that  she  could  scarcely  move  her  legs ; 
her  feet  were  just  visible,  and  her  slippers  appeared  to 
be  encrusted  over  witli  pearls.  Her  daughter,  a princess 
of  sixteen  or  sex'enteen  years,  and  very  handsome,  accoi  ding 
to  Lady  Ouseley ’s  description,  was  also  sitting  ; but  ten 
or  twelve  young  women,  supposed  to  be  the  Prince’s 
wives,  stood,  during  this  mterview,  in  silent  and  respectful 
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attendance.  Meanwhile,  the  English  maids  were  enter- 
tained in  another  chamber ; their  delicacy,  however,  was 
a little  offended  at  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
Queen's  ladies  endeavoured  to  gratify  their  curiosity  respect- 
ing different  articles  of  European  dress. 

V 

At  this  time  the  MehmAnddr  having  consigned  Mr. 
Willoek,  Mr.  Sharp  and  me  to  some  officers  of  the  Prince’s 
establishment ; we  were  ushered  into  an  open-fronted  room, 
where,  (alter  Caledns  and  coffee)  we  partook  of  a collation, 
which  might  be  styled  a dinner ; for  besides  abundance 
of  cukes,  sweetmeats  and  fruits,  it  comprised  lamb  and 
fowls,  prepared  in  various  forms  of  cookery,  and  exceed- 
ingly  palatable,  as  1 thought,  although  not  accustomed  to 
the  sauce  generally  added  by  Persians  to  their  meat ; a 
mixture  of  sweet,  acid  and  unctuous  ingredients.  'Phis 
repast  was  served  in  large  trays,  laid  on  the  carpet  of 
the  room,  each  tray  containing  several  fine  china  bowls  and 
dishes  : from  these  each  person  helped  himself,  his  hand 
supplying  the  place  of  knives,  forks  and  plates  ; the  only 
spoons  were  those  (made  of  box  or  pear-tree  wood),  out 
of  which  we  dmiik  delicious  sherbet  of  rose-water  cooled  with 
ice.  A kdshuk  ( j^U)  or  spoon  of  this  kind,  is  represented 
in  tlie  Miscellaneous  Plate,  (No.  6). 

Lady  Ouseley  having  taken  leave  of  the  Queen  after  a 
visit  of  above  half  an  hour,  came  into  the  outer  square 
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where  we  joined  her.  I saw,  under  a gate-way  here,  two 
sons  of  the  Prince,  with  their  attendants ; tlie  infants  were 
dressed  in  every  respect  like  men. 

Ac  A Jauiier  returned  with  us  to  the  camp  ; he  said 
that  the  Queen  regretted  much  the  mutiml  ignorance  of 
each  other's  language  which  hindered  her  from  expressing 
many  kind  ofiers  of  service,  to  Lady  Ouseley  ; w'hose  ad- 
vanced pregnancy  rendered  the  Queen  desirous  that  she 
should  become  her  guest.  But  this  favour  was  declined  ; 
as,  whilst  enjoying  it.  Lady  Ouseley  must  have  dispensed 
with  the  visits  of  her  surgeon  ; and  relinquished  even 
the  society  of  her  husband.  Other  friendly  wishes  Aga 
Jauher  communicated  to  the  Ambassador  ; and  paid 
me  a visit  on  his  way  back  to  the  city.  He  was  highly 
gratified  at  the  sight  of  some  drawings  and  prints  which 
I had  brought  from  England ; inquiring  into  every  mi- 
nute particular ; and  making  on  each,  most  extraordinary 
remarks.  He,  like  many  Persians,  considered  our  half-length 
and  three-quarter  laigth  portraits  as  unnaturally  defective 
and  always  proposed  the  addition  of  arms  and  legs  as 
a great  improvement,  especially  in  the  representations 
of  handsome  womenC"). 


C)  Among  my  coloured  prinU  he  wai  moit  pleased  with  a likeness  of  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Whitmore  ; ibis  he  requested  permission  to  show  at  the  palace ; where  it  remained 
screxai  days,  an  object  of  adiuiratioii  to.  the  Fiince,  at  Aoa  Jauhbb  assured  omu. 
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On  the  thirteenth,  our  Mehmanddr,  Zeki  Kha'n,  came 
to  the  camp  at  an  early  hour  that  he  might  attend  us 
on  a visit  to  the  acting  minister,  Mirza  Zbin  al 
Abedeix.  He  had  brought  with  him  a boy  celebrated 
as  the  finest  singer  of  Shirds,  who  entertained  us  while 
waiting  for  the  Ambassador  in  his  state-tent,  with  a 
display  of  most  uncommon  vocal  powers.  The  tune 
was  pleasing  although  sung  in  tlie  loudest  piteh ; that 
the  tremulous  inflexions  of  voice  in  tones  so  strained 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  considerable 
exertion,  was  evident  from  the  agitation  of  the  singer’s 
throat  and  breast;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a trill  or  a 
shake  on  almost  every  note.  The  words  alluded  to  the 
unfortunate  loves  of  Laili  and  Majnu'n;  a favourite  subject 
of  Eastern  Romance,  the  more  affecting  because  founded 
on  real  fact(^®).  During  this  performance,  Zeki  Kha'n 
appeared  charmed ; he  sat  with  his  eyes  closed,  both 
hands  placed  in  his  girdle  ; and  he  waved  his  body  from 
side  to  side,  expressing  his  delight  at  certain  cadences 


(“)  Laili  ind  Majnd'n  j are  styled  by  Sir  Williim  Jones,  " the 

“Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East."  (Asiat.  Res.  Vul.  I.  p.  4S.  oct.  1B0I);  and  Mr. 
D'  Israeli,  in  the  advertisrmeot  to  bis  admirable  “Romance,"  founded  on  tbeir  story, 
justly  says  that  it  “ is  as  popular  in  the  East  as  tbe  loves  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  or 
“those  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  are  in  the  West.”  i heard  at  Skiriz  that  tbe  Laili 
Majnu'n  was  sung  generally  in  the  Makim  Baghdadi  or  Baghdad 

measure,  a very  soft  and  plaintive  strain.  In  the  future  work  already  announced,  (See 
Vol.  I.  p.  24S),  I shall  notice  the  various  asakdau  and  ftrdakz  into  which 

tbe  Persians  arrange  their  musick ; giving,  like  theGreeks,  to  many  modes  and  subdivi* 
lions,  the  names  of  certain  countries  and  cities. 
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by  involuntary  exclamations,  bah ! bah ! barek  Allah  /(’®).  We 
accompanied  the  Ambassador  to  Mirza  Zein  al 
Abedeix’s  house,  and  were  received  in  a handsome 
room  open  towards  the  court;  we  sat,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  cross-legged ; and  were  treated  with  CakAns, 
coffee,  sweet-meats,  iced  rose-water  in  which  sugar  had 
been  dissolved,  and  other  kinds  of  sherbet.  Here,  amongst 
many  persons  of  distinction,  was  Yusef  Beg,  {lSm 
very  splendid  in  liis  dress,  and  considered  by  the  young 
Persians  as  a perfect  model  of  fashion  ; his  sash  was  low 
and  rather  loosely  tied,  yet  his  waist  was  contracted  to 
a narrow  conijiass  ; his  cap  was  never  seen  in  a perpendicular 
situation  on  his  head  ; it  inclined  either  to  the  left  or 
the  right,  or  was  pushed  backwards  with  a careless  air> 
He  had  been,  until  within  three  or  four  years,  a youth 
of  remarkable  beauty,  and  a favourite  companion  of  the 
Prince.  There  was,  also  present  a man  extremely  cor- 
pulent, whose  sister  had  the  honour  (or  misfortune)  of 
being  reckoned  among  the  Prince’s  wives.  'I'liis  bulky 
personage  complained  that  he  had  lost  a great  portion  of 
his  fat  and  suffered  in  health ; since,  obedient  to  the  priest 
or  Muld,  he  had  abstained  from  wine  during  the  last  tlirec 
years.  He  now  solicited  medical  advice,  and  was  much 
pleased  w'hcn  Mr.  Sharp  recommended  his  favourite  bever- 

(**)  <111  These  are  equirulcnt,  as  eipressioos  of  applause  or  approbation, 

to  our  horroued  brarot 
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age,  which,  after  some  affectation  of  religious  scruples,  he 
dctcmiined  to  resume  immediately,  the  Ambassador  having 
charged  himself  with  all  responsibility  for  the  sin.  We 
afterwards  found  that  there  were  many  Persians,  besides 
this  fat  nobleman,  who  would  prefer,  not  only  the  excellent 
wines  of  Shiraz,  both  white  and  red,  but  even  the  vilest 
arrack,  (j/i),  that  fiery  spirit  distilled  from  dates  or  raisins, 
to  the  most  delicious  pomegranate,  orange  or  willow-sherbet, 
fragrant  from  an  infusion  of  rose-water,  and  cooled  with 
ice.  I take  this  opportunity  of  obsen’ing  that  throughout 
almost  every  part  of  their  country,  and  during  all  seasons, 
the  Persians  contrive  to  preserve  ice  in  places  called 
Yakh-ch&l,  (JU  ^).  The  use  of  snow  or  ice  is  a natural 
and  obvious  luxury,  in  which  they  have  probably  indulged 
from  the  earliest  agcs(*‘). 


(")  That  the  ancient  Orecka  cooled  their  wine,  (or  water),  with  snow,  itifficirntly 
appears  fron  sariout  passages  quoted  by  AtbenKus,  (Lib,  111) ; especially  some 
lines  of  Strattis : — 

Oieoe  yhp  wttiv  *owe  av  fit 

Aefaro  ^rp/ioK,  aXXit  iroXv  rmreatriiie 

Yv^6/itrcy  *tyrty  pptapri,  xtiiei  fitfiiyfUyoy, 

It  was,  perhaps,  wine  so  cooled  that  proved  fital  to  Hephestion  at  Ecbatana,  the 
present  Hmmadin,  in  Persia ; for  Plutarch  (in  Alex.)  styles  the  large  drinking-vessel, 
^«ir%>a  fUyay ; and  that  Hepbmtion's  beloved  master,  Alexander,  indulged  in  the 
same  luxury,  we  learn  from  Chares,  according  to  whom  the  Macedonian  hero  cansed 
thirty  trenebea  or  excavations  to  be  tilled  with  snow  and  covered  so  as  to  preserve 
it  a long  time.  (Sec  Athen.  Lib.  III).  Pliny  ascribes  to  Nero  a refined  method  of 
cooling  water  in  snow.  " Neronis  principis  inventum  est  decoquere  aquam,  vitroque 
*'  demissam  in  nives  refirigerare.  Ita  voluptas  frigotis  contingit  sine  vitiis  nivis." 
(NaL  Hist.  lib.  XXXI.  cap.  3). 

I 
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After  this  visit  I went  to  see  the  manufactory  of 
fire-arms  at  the  house  of  Badr  famous  throughout 
Persia  for  his  skill  in  imitating  the  guns  and  pistols 
made  by  our  most  excellent  European  artists.  Some  of 
the  fowling-pieces  which  he  had  just  finished,  lioro  every 
appearance  of  admirable  English  workmanship.  But 
his  ingenuity  only  served  to  impoverish  him  ; for  he  was 
chiefly  employed  by  the  very  great  men,  whose  orders  he 
dared  not  refuse,  yet  from  whom  he  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  impossible  to  enforce,  payment. 

Tlie  Ambassador  now  began  to  apprehend  that  his 
residence  at  Shiraz,  would,  probabl}',  by  a combination 
of  various  circumstances,  be  protracted  much  longer 
than  he  wished  or  had  expected ; within  less  than  tliree 
or  four  weeks,  the  many  hundred  mules  and  camels, 
requisite  for  the  removal  of  baggage,  and  the  march  of 
the  Embassy,  could  not  be  provided  ; and  several  of  the 
most  heavy  and  unwieldy  packages,  containing  presents 
of  considerable  value,  had  not  yet  passed  the  mountains 
between  Buxhehr  and  Shiraz.  It  was,  l)esides,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Ambassador  should  here  await  the 
arrival  of  a Mehmdnddr,  appointed  by  the  king  himself; 
and,  as  a mark  of  particular  honour,  selected  from  among 
the  four  Vazlrs,  or  great  ministers  of  state.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  occupy  a summer-palace,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  offered  by  the  Prince  for  his  accommodation. 
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Tills  was  the  Takht-i-Cajar,  the  “ throne,  or  seat, 

“of  the  Cfl/ar*,’’ erected  by  Aou A (or  Aka)  Mohammed 
Kha'n,  uncle  of  tlie  present  monarch,  and  chief  of  the 
Cajar  tiibe(**). 

It  is  situate  about  one  mile  and  a quarter  in  a Northern 
direction  from  the  city,  (and  one  mile  Westward  from 
the  Jehan  Nemd),  on  a terrace  or  platform  cut  from  a 
rock  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  ; behind  it  is  a court 
enclosed  witli  lofty  walls,  and  containing  a hauz  or  reservoir 
of  water,  with  a few  trees  and  flowers  ; in  front  below 
the  terrace  is  another  hai:z,  so  large  as  to  claim  the 
title  of  deridcheh  a “little  sea,”  or  “lake  with  a 

well-planted  garden  covering  several  acres.  The  super- 
structure comprises  one  spacious  and  handsome  room, 
open  at  the  front,  unless  when  shaded  by  a canvass 
curtain,  occasionally  let  down  as  in  our  theatres  ; at  each 
side  arc  two  or  three  small  'chambers,  richly  gilt  and 
painted  in  compartments  representing  scenes  from  various 
popular  romances,  hunting-parties  and  Arabesques-,  the 
upper  rooms  are  small  and  inconvenient;  the  ascent  to 


(**)  ThU  tt-rant’t  mme  «is  alninst  univemlly  pronounced  Aa  Mahammed,  the 
title  Agkm  (U\),  or  Aka  tb\),  as  the  North-Eastern  tribes  write  it,  losing  in  familiar 
cooTersation  the  gh  or  k ; the  aa  having  an  accent  like  a in  our  words  alwumd,  or 
•rektr.  The  Cajart  have  been  distinguished  during  several  generations  among  the 
tribes  of  Mazenderin,  the  ancient  tiyrcania.  But  1 cannot  trace  them  farther  back 
than  the  year  000  (of  the  Hgrah)  ox  at  our  era  1500;  when  Pi'Bt  Bso  Cajae 
^ appears  in  the  MS.  Tarikh  Aultam  /Irai,  (Vol.  I). 
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them  being  by  stair-cases  extremely  narrow,  with  steps 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high.  A little  sketch  of  the 
Takht-i-Cajar  is  given  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate,  (No.  7). 
On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  Ambassador  removed  his 
family  to  this  palace,  near  the  garden  of  which  the 
other  English  gentlemen  pitched  their  tents  at  the  same 
time ; and  they  assembled  at  his  table  in  the  great  room 
every  morning  and  evening.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Takht-i-Cajar,  occupies  exactly  the  site  of  that  etlifice 
which  Niebuhr  describes  as  ruined  in  his  time;  the 
only  vestige  then  visible  being  part  of  a column  already 
mentioned,  (See  p.  43 ; note  40).  Above  this  palace 
stands  a Tomb  wherein  reposes  the  mountain-saint  Ra^ba' 
Ku'hi  (|^/  VV);  it  is  situate  in  a pleasant  spot,  and 
much  frequented  by  the  profligate  young  men  of  Shiraz, 
who  repair  thither  to  indulge,  not  only  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  musick  (which  we  oflen  heard  from  our  tents 
during  the  night)  but  in  wine  ; and,  according  to  every 
report,  in  debauchery  the  most  gross  and  disgusting(”). 


Abo’l  H ASSAV  Kha'.v,  meanwhile,  had  made  the  Ilaji- 
ztah  his  manzel  or  place  of  temporary  abode.  To 


(“)Tlie  Tomb  of  Bara'  Kchi  i»  llius  noticed  by  Niebuhr,  ^Vuya^e,  Tt.me  II,  p. 
130.  Aiu^t.  **  Uii  peu  plu»  haut  sur  la  fm»ulagoe,  on  Irnuve  le  iouil>eaii  d un 

''prriendu  sami  &abf  Qmctt  quv  lea  Mahooielana  vont  vUtter  Mmynit.’  Iroia 
IheM'i  Skir&z  S&mah  I learn  that  the  full  name  of  lhi*>  prettndu  t4tint  w.ts  Shaikh 
Abu*  \bd  111  ah  Mohammrd  Ba'ba'  Ku  hi,  ^ 

and  that  he  died  in  the  year  442,  corre»|>uoJuig  to  10^  of  the  ChrUiiau  era.  ^ 
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some  Fepmrts  which  reached  us  on  our  landing  at  Buthehr, 
mentioning  the  death  of  his  only  child,  a boy  nearly 
four  years  old,  we  liad  not  given  cr&Jit ; as  letters  from 
his  wife  and  various  friends  were  silent  respecting  that 
event.  But  tlie  Khan,  conversing  this  day  with  Ac  a'  Jau- 
HE8,  had  noticed  the  Queen’s  friendly  conduct  towards 
Lady  Ouseley.  “ Yes,"  replied  the  African,  “ she  treated 
“ her  as  a daughter,  and  she  was  equally  kind  to  your 
“ wife  when  lately  here  in  a state  of  affliction.”  — “ What 
‘‘cause  of  affliction  had  my  wife?”  inquired  the  AArfn  with 
eagerness  and  anxiety.  She  was  then  lamenting  the 
“death  of  your  son;”  answered  Aga  Jauheh.  Intelli- 
gence of  that  misfortune  had  been  hitherto  withheld  by 
order  of  the  king  from  Abu’l  Hassan,  who,  on  this 
sudden  communication  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  The 
Ambassador  went  next  morning  in  a private  manner,  to 
soothe  him  by  condolence:  Zeki  Kha'n,  who  had  come 
with  the  same  amicable  design,  was  sitting  beside  him 
and  thus  offerred  consolation.  “ Why  dost  thou  weep, 
my  friend  ?’’  said  he  ; “ hadst  thou  lost  a father,  a mother 
“ or  a brother,  lamentation  might  be  excuseable  ; this  is 
“a  loss  thou  canst  easily  supply  ; have  not  six  of  my  sons 
“and  daughters  died  within  the  spare  of  as  many  days, 
“yet  what  man  can  declare  that  he  has  seen  me  shed 
“ one  tear  on  that  occasion  V’  This  however,  was  an 
affectation  of  insensibility,  or  rather  a boa.st  of  resignation  ; 
few  possessed  more  good-nature,  more  warm  or  social 
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feelings  than  Zeki  Kha'n  ; he  was  habitually  chcarful,  but 
had  niourned  for  his  children  witli  real  sorrow,  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  repress  every  outward  appearance. 

As  it  was  detennined  that  the  Embassy  should  remain 
a few  weeks  longer  at  Shiraz,  I solicited  and  obtained 
througli  the  Ambassador’s  influence,  permission  from 
Prince  Husein  Ali  to  visit  several  towns  of  the  province 
under  bis  jurisdiction,  but  little  known  to  Europeans.  It 
had  been  one  object  of  my  studies  during  many  years, 
to  compare  the  history  of  Alexander,  as  recorded  by 
Greek  and  Latin,  writers,  with  the  numerous  anecdotes 
concerning  that  conqueror,  found  in  Oriental  manuscripts 
hitherto  untranslated.  On  the  subject  of  those  events 
which  rendered  the  Macedonian  hero  master  of  their 
country,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  some 
interesting  traditions  might  be  still  preserved  among  the 
Persians  ; and  if  these  traditions  appear  different  in  many 
respects  from  tlie  narratives  of  our  historians,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  Greeks  disagree  in  reporting  even  the 
transactions  of  that  chief  which  they  had  tliemsclves 
personally  witnessed ; a discordance  sufficient!}'  noticed 
and  censured  by  Strabo  and  Arrian(*'‘). 


(.**)  particulaHy  (near  the  be^innmg)  Strabo's  fii^eetith  book, — ca-^drep  ot 
AXsIdripw  ^yvara^^c^d^ci}ot  rijy  ccd^i#  roraKf/«  \iyu  woXXaxit* 

Aud  Uir  Proamium  to  Arrian's  History  of  Alexander's  Expedition: — oXAoi,  fuv  ^4 
oXXo  v*fp  /VXi^dr^pov  nviypti^fay,  eaJ'  i^nr  vwtp  crov  vXtioru,  'a 
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The  collation  of  those  Eastern  anecdotes  with  the  - 
classical  accounts,  afforded  such  a multiplicity  of  materials 
as  hied  a bulky  Volume;  and  this  I had  prepared  for 
publication  at  the  time  when  Mirza  Abo’i.  Uassan’s 
unexpected  arrival  in  England  induced  our  sovereign  to 
to  appoint  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  his  representative  at  the 
Persian  court ; a circumstance  which  caused  the  suspension 
of  that  work,  but  enabled  me  in  various  instances  to  correct 
its  errors,  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  actually  tracing 
tlie  footsteps  of  Alexander. 

I withheld  likewise  from  the  press  a Latin  Essay  of 
which  the  notice  was  published  in  March,  1810(”), 
declaring  some  doubts  which  had  arisen  in  my  mind 
respecting  the  Tomb  oj  Cyrus  at  Pasagarda  or  Parsagada. 

In  hopes  of  removing  these  doubts  by  important  discoveries 
at  the  place  supposed  to  occupy  tlie  site  of  that  ancient 
and  imperial  city,  I gladly  availed  myself  of  the  Prince’s 
rakm  (jjj),  a written  order,  authorizing  me  to  visit  Fassa, 


In  the  CIsuical  Jnurtuil,  No.  I,  which  announced  uiteiided  '*Hiitory  of 
**  Alexander,**  ami  Fttfarica/M  of  Latin  Es»a%s,  ainon^  which  were 

I.  .AnUtjiiUdiua  PerMiruin  el  Ctialdroninn  Scriptun,  ex  Marmoribui  Persepolitaoifi 
lateribu9  BabylonicU,  ^oimU,  lele'»nMtthu«,  aliUque  nionumeotU  iiluatmU. 

II.  DeCyri  apud  P<i«aK«rdas  Neputcro  Di»»ertAti'>  et  Dubia. 

Ill  Nova  lotrrprelHtiu  iioimulloruoi  Herodoii,  Xeuoplioutu  et  Arnaui  tocorum. 

IV.  De  Camtjysis  HUtorii  Coigeclurs. 

V-  De  Orixioe  Genttum,  et  Noachidarua  Hi»torii  trictatus,  ci  codice  vetusto  el 
nirissimo  Prr»tc^  manu^cripto  de»uiuptua« 

VI  Numiini’atica  Pt-rsica. 

Vil.  De  liiiguA  PahlaviU  DUserUtio,  &e. 
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{or  Pasta );  to  extend  my  researches  as  far  as  Ddrdb-gird, 
nearly  on"  the  borders  of  Kirmdn;  and  to  return  by 
way  of  Perscpolis,  now  called  the  Takht-i-Jemhid  or 
“Jemshi'd’s  Throne/'  It  commanded  all  magistrates  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  1 might  pass,  to 
furnish  the  necessary  provisions  and  accommodation  for 
myself,  my  servants,  horses  and  mules  ; a Mehmdnddr, 
also,  was  directed  to  attend  me  with  some  armed  men, 
to  ensure  personal  safety,  and  guard  a stranger  from 
insult  in  certain  parts  of  the  countrj',  where  European 
travellers  had  been  scarcely  ever  seen. 
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From  Siiirdz  to  Fassa  and  Ddrdb. 


the  nineteenth  of  April,  soon  after  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  I set  out  from  our  camp  near  Shiraz. 
The  Mehmdnddr,  Sai' a Kha'n  Beg  a shrewd 

and  active  young  man,  but  of  unpolished  manners  and 
perfectly  illiterate,  was  accompanied  by  three  horsemen, 
each  loaded  with  many  powder-horns  of  various  sizes,  bags 
of  bullets,  a long  and  very  heavy  match-lock  musket,  and  a 
sword  ; there  was,  also,  a person  who  conducted  the  MehmAn- 
ddr’s  baggage.  I had  my  peish  khidmet,  or  “ valet  de  chambre,” 
my  jeluddr  or  groom,  and  a kdtcrji  or  muleteer, 

besides  Agha  Mohammed,  the  Naib  (i_-jl,)or  deputy  FerAsh 
Bashi,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  246),  with  whose  services  the  Ambassa- 
dor dispensed  that  he  might  attend  me  on  this  expedition ; 
as  he  had  been  already  several  times  at  Fassa  and 

K 
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Dardb-gird,  and  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
turn  of  the  road,  knowing  it,  according  to  his  own 
expression,  sang  besang,  “ from  one  stone  to  ano- 

ther.” The  party  consisted  of  nine  Persians  and  myself. 

We  passed  by  the  Muselld  and  close  to  the  city  wall, 
leaving  the  Saadi  Gate  ( Demdzeh-i-Saadi)  on  the  right 
and  the  bridge  ( Pul-i-Saadi ) on  our  left.  We  then  proceeJed 
through  a plain  on  which  are  scattered  several  mud-walled 
villages,  forming  part  of  the  district  or  Belukdt  called 
Shubazdr  5 of  those  villages  the  Dhey  Vazirabdd 

appeared  to  be  the  principal ; it  may  be  reckoned 
two  farsangs  from  Shiraz  or  about  seven  miles.  Having 
advanced  another  farsang  we  came  to  the  Rahddri  of  Pul-i- 
Fassa  (Lj  Jj)  or  the  Fassa  bridge : a single  house  or  station  for 
a guard  at  the  foot  of  a small  hill : here  the  road  to 
Firuzabdd  turns  off  on  the  right.  The  ingenious 

Kaempfer,  deceived  perhaps  by  the  name,  thought  it 
probable  that  this  Piil-i-Fassa  might  be  the  remains  of 
Fassa  or  Passa,  the  city  of  Pasagarda,  founded  by  Cyrus  ; but 
his  conjecture  wants  the  support  of  existing  monuments  ; I 
could  not  perceive,  nor  could  the  people  on  the  spot 
indicate,  any  vestiges  of  antiquity(‘). 


(■)  *'  Hanc  pontem,  qui  Sjrniso  tribua  parasangis  (lialat,  coiijiiie  rcliquia,  «»e urbii, 
“quam  Qu.  Cartius  Pasagartlun  vocat,  Cyro  conriilam,  rujin  iiileritu*  Sjiraso  iiic  ic 
••  .nenlum  .te.lmcpol.iit  “ (K««ipf.  Ex., I.  p.  a.I.S).  But  the  l.ridgr*  in  Per.ia, 

like  the  galea  of  ciliea,  arc  ofleu  uamctl  from  llic  chief  pUcc.  towards  which  they  lead. 
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Having  crossed  near  this  a broad  stream  so  deep  that 
some  of  the  smaller  horses  were  lifted  by  it  off  the 
bottom,  we  halted  a few  moments  at  another  guard-house, 
called  the  Rahddri  Barmch-i-S/iur  {jyi,  from  a 

deep  pool  of  brackish  water,  said  to  abound  in  Sag-i-ub 
(*_»'  water-dogs)  or  otters  ; this  place  is  three  farsangs 
ami  a half  from  Shiraz,  and  equally  distant  from  Mdhl&. 
On  our  left,  as  we  proceeded,  was  that  extensive  plain, 
which  in  winter  becomes  the  Dcri/a-i-Nemck 
or  “lake  of  salt;’’  on  our  right  were  the  Kuh  Carabdgh 
tf)  or  mountains  of  Carabdgh;  to  the  foot  of  these 
at  certain  seasons  the  water  of  the  salt  lake  approaches ; 
when  about  twenty  miles  from  Shiraz,  we  passed  two 
handsome  Baim  trees  ; some  Jlidts  were  sleeping  in 
their  shade ; here  we  began  to  discern  water  spread  over 
the  plain  which  had  hitherto  been  dry  and  covered  with 
a whitish,  sandy  salt ; and,  ^vere  a painter’s  imagination 
to  supply  with  trees  judiciously  disposed,  the  lofty,  rugged 
and  barren  hills  which  surrounded  it,  the  view  would 
afford  scenery  that  might  be  termetl  picturesque.  I made 
at  this  place,  a sketch  comprehending  the  iiuh  Gurikhtah 
'/)*  extraordinary  mountain  on  which  are  said  to  be 
ancient  ruins  f probably  one  of  those  castles,  which  have 
been  already  described  as  once  very  numerous  in  Pars; 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  266).  The  middle  of  my  longest  sketch 
given  in  Plate  XXX,  is  occupied  by  this  mountain,  which 
derives  the  name  of  gurikhtah,  from  its  insulated  appear- 

• Plile  XXX,  No.  1. 
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&nce,  as  having  escaped  from  the  oUict  hills.  The 
solitary  cypress  of  MdhUi  at  last  appeared ; conspicuous 
from  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles;  and  we  reached 
that  village  a little  before  noon. 

The  Caravanserai  was  more  commodious  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  mean  appearance  of  the 
neighbouring  habitations,  and  their  squalid  tenants.  Its 
best  chamber,  a vaulted  recess  of  bare  brick  walls  and 
an  earthen  floor,  without  one  article  of  furniture,  was 
prepared  for  my  reception  by  the  simple  process  of 
sweeping ; I had,  however,  brought  a hassir  or  mat, 

a camp  stool,  a mattress,  and  canteens  well  furnished  with 
tea  and  chocolate:  Siii'a  Kh.v'v  Bbo  procured  in  the 
village,  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  bread;  and  tlie  materials  of  an 
excellent  breakfast  were  complete. 

Although  Mdhl&iah  (generally  culled  Mdhlu)  cannot  boast 
of  more  tlian  one  cypress,  it  contains  several  gardens  with, 
pel  haps,  forty  or  fifty  other  trees.  Of  whatever  kind  tliey  may 
be,  trees,  in  this  part  of  Persia,  are  so  very  rare,  that  a 
traveller  is  ahnost  induced  to  count  the  number  of  those 
which  he  secs ; 1 have  already  noticed  two  handsome 
Banns;  these  and  some  at  i^azirabi'iJ,  arc  the  only  trees 
between  Shiraz  and  Mahlh,  a space  of  t«enty-four  or 
twenty-five  miles.  The  direction  of  our  course  this  dtty 
was  towards  the  South-East;  the  road  was  generally  flat 
and  good,  skirting  along  the  lake  within  a few  yards 
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on  our  left,  and  during  the  last  ten  miles,  as  near  to 
the  steep,  rough  rocks  that  projected  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  on  our  right,  and  formed  various  indentations 
in  the  plain.  The  hills  which  bound  the  lake  on  its 
Southern  margin,  lose  at  Pul-i-Fassa  the  appellation  of 
Carab6gh  ; thejr  are  then  called  the  mountains  of  Murreh 
bat  Keis  and  they  assume,  at  Makfu,  the 

name  of  this  village.  The  Northern  range  is  the  A'liA 
Cushnagdn  (JixiS 

The  lake  appears  to  be  from  twenty  to  five  and 
twenty  miles  long ; the  distant  part  was  so  blended  in 
a glare  of  light  with  the  hills  behind,  that,  whilst  making 
the  sketches  given  in  Plate  XXX,  I could  scarcely  ascer- 
tain where  the  expanse  of  water  ended;  but  it  does  not 
cover  the  plain  much  below  Mahlu,  from  which  it  has 
sometimes  taken  a denomination  ; wc  find  it  thus  described 
in  the  Geographical  treatise  of  IIamdallah  Cazvi'nj. 
“The  lake  of  Mdhl^iah  in  the  province  of  Fdrs,  lies 
“ between  Shir&z  and  Senistdn  ; it  b impregnated  with  salt 


(*;  I haye  already  obaerved  that  iir  the  Southern  provinces  of  Persia,  6 before 
(ami  in  tome  few  iotitances  before  w),  in  proamiDced  like  our  eo  or  the  French  ou. 
ThmtO  ’*kn9g^  wan  called  GuiMtuigoon  ; Strvitffxm  ; Kanant  Kwmoons 

SemAm,  Sen99n : Fe^itkkan,  Feditkkoen.  And  thin  ob<ervt'ion  ia  applicable  to 
yiirioiiv  other  namea  of  plac<  • mentiuned  in  the  subaequrut  pa^ea  But  it  n>ust 
be  recollected  that  in  the  solciun  reading  of  poetry,  especiallv  of  the  Sk6h  AV.maA^ 
4 before  n,  at  the  end  of  a line,  is  pronounced  with  its  original  broad  i.ccent,  an  in 
our  word  trrrr.  In  the  title  alco,  4 is  never  sound>d  like  oa  or  Jong 

A,  ivbicli  would  confouud  it  with  A'Aotm  or  fwAiin,  signify iu^  **  blood.** 
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“ and  receives  the  vernal  torrent  (or  seildh  mentioned  in  p.  26), 
“ which  flows  from  Shiraz.  This  lake  is  in  circumference 
“ about  twelve  farsangs”(®).  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  with  precision,  for  its  supply  of 
water  may  be  more  abundant  one  year  than  another ; 
and  in  seasons  of  inundation  unusually  copious,  the  lake 
may  encroach  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  my 
map,  on  the  authority  of  persons  at  Mahlti,  and  my 
own  observation.  I tasted  a stream  where  many  insects 
of  extraordinary  appearance  and  agility  were  swimming, 
and  found  it  slightly  brackish;  it  communicates  with 
the  salt  lake,  in  which,  as  some  Ilidls  informed  me,  no  fish 
could  live. 

A few  spots  naturally  verdant  yielding  beautiful  flowers 
and  very  fragrant  shrubs,  diversified  the  general  sterility 
of  our  track  this  day.  The  Ilidts  with  whom  I convers«’d 
belonged  to  an  ordu,  horde  or  encampment)  in  a 
valley  near  the  road  side,  where  they  occupied  little 
tents  and  sheds  composed  of  coarse  felt,  blackish  and 
dark  brown ; they  had  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  chiefly  black.  Wo  met  three  or  four  peasants 
driving  to  the  market  of  Shirdz,  several  asses  carrying 


m .■■il  3 (*  ) 

MS.  Nozhat  at  Colub  Cli:'p.  of  Lukes. 

A man  ofletten  whom  1 knew  at  Shirh,  wrote  the  name  Mahatu 
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loads  of  excellent  salt,  just  gathered  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake. 

Soon  after  noon  a whirl-wind  filled  every  comer  of 
niy  open-fronted  room  with  dust,  and  brought  some 
locusts,  whose  powers  of  spontaneous  flight  seemed 
perfectly  exhausted  ; no  efforts  of  their  wings  could  lift 
them  from  the  place  where  they  had  fallen.  1 went 
on  the  roof  of  the  Caravanserai  and  sketched  the  Tomb 
of  the  village  saint,  or  Imdtmudeh  ; the  single  cypress, 
and  the  Banns ; all  at  the  foot  of  Kuh  Mdhlu,  a steep 
and  lofty  mountain  of  which  the  upper  region  is  a 
barren  rock,  the  lower,  dotted  with  bushes  and  stunted 
trees.  (See  the  second  View  in  Plate  XXX).  From 
the  same  spot  1 also  sketched  the  salt  lake  and  its 
termination,  bearing  F,astward ; beyond  were  visible  the 
distant  mountains  of  Khaffer  See  tlie  tliird  View 

in  Plate  XXX. 

20.  We  left  the  Caravanserai  of  Mahlu,  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  reached  Servistdn  at  a quarter  past 
ten;  the  distance  is  commonly  reckoned  seven  farsangs, 
but  s(jinc  calcidations  suppose  it  eight;  our  direction 
this  day  was  Easterly ; at  two  miles  and  a half,  the 
road  to  Khaffer  turned  otf  towards  the  South  East,  a 
fine  Tdt  (cDy)  or  mulbcrry-trce,  said  to  be  exactly  one 
farsang,  seemed  four  miles  from  Mdhld  according  to 
my  watch  and  our  rate  of  travelling.  At  two  farsangs 
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OP  about  seven  miles  farther,  tlie  great  rock,  or  mountain 
called  Kih  Gurikhtah  rises  abruptly  from  tlic  plain  ; 
near  it  is  a Caravanserai  falling  to  decay  and  barely 
capable  of  affording  shelter  from  rain  or  heat;  the  plain 
thus  fur  is  caWcd  the  KaJ'ah-i-Mahdlu,{^\^A  liS)-,  the  remainder, 
Kaffah-i-Servist&n  *«?).  Afy  object  being  to  represent 

the  face  of  Persia  such  as  it  really  appears,  however 
wild  or  barren  in  many  places;  and  not  to  select  for 
delineation  prospects  alone  of  beautiful  scenery  ; I have 
given  in  Plate  XXX,  (Sec  the  fourth  or  lowennost 
View),  a copy  of  my  sketch,  showing  the  Kuh  Gurikhtah 
with  its  rugged  summit,  in  the  middle;  the  distant 
mountains  of  Servistdn  on  the  right,  and  of  Gushnagdn 
on  the  left;  at  the  foot  of  Kuh  Gurikhtah,  extends  the 
plain  or  Kaffah  of  Senistdn;  and  on  the  road  side  is  seen 
the  old  Caravanserai  above  mentioned.  Having  examined 
this  edifice,  we  passed  the  Dhey-Kdndn  and  another 

mud-walled  village  named  Katt  a Gumbez  (j^  lzS). 

The  Mehmdnddr  liad  sent  forward  to  Servistdn,  one  of 
his  guards,  and  several  well  dressed  men  came  out  and 
welcomed  me.  I was  conducted  to  a place  by  the  side  of 
a brook  where  carpets  were  spread  under  some  Chindr 
or  plane)  trees ; but  a room  was,  at  length,  provided  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  houses,  to  which  I gladly  hastened, 
as  the  rare  appearance  of  a Frangki  or  European,  had 
attracted  considerable  crowds.  The  proprietor  of  this 
K'ouse,  was,  I believe,  a man  who  sold  or  prepared 
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medicinal  compounds  and  distilled  waters ; in  the  takchet 
or  niches  of  my  room,  were  above  thirty  glass 
bottles  filled  with  liquids  of  different  colours ; ShTr  Kha'n 
Beg,  hoping  to  discover  wine  among  these,  applied  one  of 
the  largest  bottles  to  his  lips,  but  finding  the  contents 
extremely  nauseous,  he  imprecated  a thousand  curses;  not 
directly  on  the  man  who  had  combined  such  disgusting 
ingredients,  but  on  all  the  females  in  whose  honour  and 
welfare,  that  man  might  be  supposed  the  most  interested  ; 
his  wives,  his  mother,  daughters  and  sisters. 

Haji  Na'zeh  the  Zdbet  (laU)  or  chief, 

came  to  offer  me  his  services,  and  I returned  his  visit 
about  two  hours  after;  he  entertained  me  in  the  usual 
manner  with  caledns,  coffee,  sweetmeats,  fruit  and  sherbet ; 
I observed  during  this  repast  some  of  his  women  and 
children  peeping  at  us  from  windows  and  behind  curtains, 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  court.  He  said  that  within  the 
distance  of  one  farsang,  there  was  an  ancient  chdrldk 
an  edifice  having  four  vaults,  arches,  or  domes) 
coeval,  perhaps,  w\t\i  Lohrasp,  or  even  with  Jemshi'd; 
but  he  ackowledged  that  neither  inscriptions  nor  sculptures 
of  any  kind,  remained  to  evince  its  antiquity.  I wished, 
however,  to  inspect  these  ruins,  and  had  proceeded  half 
a mile  towards  them,  when  a violent  Shemdli  or 

North  wind  suddenly  arose,  and  brought  such  over- 
whelming clouds  of  dust  as  obliged  me  to  seek  shelter 
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in  the  house,  where  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening 
Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  was  at  68. 


Seniiitdn,  altliough  large  and  populous,  is  considered 
only  a Dhey  or  village  ; that  it  was  formerly  remarkable 

for  the  number  of  its  cypresses,  though  at  present  it  exhibits 
but  eight  or  ten,  we  may  infer  from  the  name(^) ; other  trees, 
however,  aboimd  there ; the  gardens  are  proverbially  good, 
and  the  fruits  which  they  yield  much  esteenved  at  Shiraz. 
Hamdallau  Cazvi'ni  describes  Senistdn  and  Kuhenjdn,  as 
“places  in  Frfrs  belonging  to  the  warm  country;  with  unwhole- 
“ some  air  and  water,  and  great  abundance  of  date-trecs”(*). 
The  Zdbet’s  house,  a brick  structure,  was  ornamented  with 
windows  of  stained  glass,  and,  though  not  spacious,  reckoned 
the  best  in  Servistdn;  that  which  I occupied  held  the  next 
rank  ; most  of  the  other  houses  were  small,  mud  buildings. 


(*)  Strv  or  Sarv  {.jSj  ;iy;nifies  the  cvpmt,  and  tlan  iita»  or  titan,  added 

to  the  nimeofatliiii!'.  exprestea  (lie  place  wliercin  it  abounds  or  in  contained;  as  Gal- 
iilan  a flower-garden,  or  bed  of  rosea;  Hinia-ilan  (^'JL<,Juua)  tlie 

country  of  Hindui  or  blacks ; jVryiir/ston  a cabinet  or  fallcrv  of  i>iclures. 

By  a change  of  a into  b,  and  of  r into  I {yet)  cuninioii  in  Persian  and  often  occurring 
in  other  languages)  the  name  of  Strvislan  is  generally  prononuced  by  )>eraon5  of  the 
lower  classes,  Selbiitdn,  or  Hatbiilan;  and  I tiud  that  the  Turks  have  adopted  this 
erroneous  pronunciation ; for  Meninski  in  his  “ Institutiooes  Linguae  Turcica,” 
Tom.  II.  p.  ult.  (Vindob.  1760^  having  nientiuned  Serm,  adds,  ■*  vulg.  Stiw, 
*' cypressus,  cyparUsua.” 

) Jy  y Uj!  J ^ ( ) 

MS.  Ao:Aa(«/ C'Wi(i,Ccogr.  ch.  12.  y'  Uji/ 
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. Sorae  altercation  liapjwnc^l  here  between  the  Zuhet  and 
Mehmdnddr,  respecting  the  Siursdl  or  allowance  of  provi- 
sions for  men  and  horses  (Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  259);  Shi'r  Kha'n 
had  probably  been  unreasonable  in  his  demands ; for  Haj  i 
Na'zer  appealed  to  the  Prince’s  Firman;  and  I overheard 
from  my  window  a young  lad  enumerating  the  fowls,  and 
butter ; the  bread,  barley  and  different  articles  which  had 
,becn  required  in  such  quantities,  that  another  boy  ex- 
claimed in  an  extemporaneous  rhyme,  alluding  to  the 
Mehmdnddr  s apparent  voracity  and  his  lofty  sounding  name, 
»//««./  Shir  Khdn? 

“ Belkch  Shir  denddn  ! 

till 

“ Beware!  the  Lion-Lord  or  Khdn?  nay,  he  is  the 
Lion-toothed  Khan’\^). 

The  journey  of  this  and  the  preceding  day,  through 
a tract  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  sufficiently  evinced  the 
scantiness  of  population  and  the  neglected  state  of  agri- 
culture ; a few  Ilidts,  on  their  way  to  Fossa,  were,  besides 
our  own  party,  the  only  human  beings,  that  we  saw 


(•)  Shtr  ii|;iufiei  here  a ••Uon;”  and  KSSn  a "Lord.”  When 

placed  after  a proper  name,  Khm  ia  a title  of  high  rank,  aa  Abu’l  II ASSAN  Kh  A N, 
(See  Vol.  I,  p.  2,  note  1).  But  Brg  a Turkish  word  iiearK  equivalent  to 

“ geaUeiBaB'  and  aumetinaea  to  "lord,'  waa  the  title  of  mv  Mthmandir ; and  Shir 
(OUn  his  proper  name.  Respecting  Ute  pronunciatioii  of  iukna.  See  p.  da.  note  2.  .< 
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between  Mdhlh  and  Serrhtdn ; two  or  tlirce  spots  near 
Kdiidn  and  Katt  a Gumbez,  had  been  forced  by  irrigation 
to  yield  a promise  of  luxuriant  crops.  But  from  this 
country,  however  dreary  and  barren  it  seemed  to  me, 
many  travellers  might  derive  considerable  gratification  ; 
the  road  in  several  places  offered  to  view  plants  appa- 
rently rare,  and  more  solid  productions  of  the  earth  that 
were  perhaps,  worthy  of  minute  examination.  1 had  on  this, . 
as  on  many  former  occasions,  ample  reason  to  lament  my 
ignorance  of  Botany  and  Mineralogy.  A view  of  Servistdn  is 
annexed,  (See  Plate  XXXI),  engraved  from  my  sketch, 
taken  at  a distance  of  about  three  miles  on  the  Shirdz  road. 

21.  Tlie  man  whom  I had  dislodged  from  his  best 
room,  and  who,  without  doubt,  rejoiced  at  my  departure, 
attended  s'ery  courteously  whilst  I was  mounting  my 
horse,  this  morning  at  half  past  four ; he  was  of  middle 
age  and  handsome  features,  w ith  a solemn  expression  of 
countenance ; but  in  staining  his  long  and  flowing  beard, 
the  red  hinm  had  been  allowed  so  to  predominate  over 
the  blue  rang  or  vasmah,  that  most  of  the  hairs  were  either 
pink  or  purple;  the  operation  of  staining  them,  had  not, 
we  may  suppose,  been  completed ; but  the  effects  of 
this  variegated  tincture  were  inconceivably  ridiculous(’). 

(*)  The  men  in  Persm,  of  whatever  ai>f , with  verv  few  enceplionv,  8t«in  their  betnU 
tnti  hair  by  an  uppUcatwo  of  powJerc<l  auti  moUteoedleaves  of  the  tbrub  Ai>a^ 
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lie  inquired  with  much  ceremony,  how  I had  passed  the 
ni»ht.  “1  trust,”  said  he,  “that  thou  hast  enjoyed 
“repose;  a person  should  sleep  soundly  in  his  own 
“ house ; does  not  this  with  all  that  it  contains,  belong 
“ to  thee  ?” 

We  saw  at  one  farsang  from  Servistdn  the  chdrtdk  of 
which  Ha'ji  Na'zer  had  spoken ; it  lay  on  our  right, 
about  three  miles  olf  the  road ; and  appeared,  both  to 
the  glass  and  the  naked  eye,  a brick  building  in  the 
usual  style  of  Muselmdn  architecture;  near  it  were  two 
mud-walled  villages  ; the  only  habitable  dwellings  of  man 
that  we  perceived  during  a ride  of  more  than  thirty 
miles;  of  the  country-people  not  one  was  seen,  but 
many  soldiers  met  us,  returning  in  bodies  of  ten  or  fifteen 
from  Alaakat,  after  an  unsuccessful  warfare  in  Arabia; 
with  some  of  them  Shi'b  Kha'n  entered  into  conversation 
and  learned  many  particulars  respecting  the  campaign; 
they  seemed  to  suffer  much  from  their  wounds  and  from 
fatigue ; and  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  leader 


•r  cypn»,  inH  of  Up  or  indigo,  grnorallr  tljltd  b,  tbt  Perriin*. 

when  for  Ibi. purpo«. or  -cotour."  Of  dyp»,  H.r  combined 
effect,  wben  lb*  »pplicatioo  i»  »kilfu  ly  mmageJ.  renler.  bair  black  to  *0  iiilenv: 
degree  ; that  the  and  rang  are  u.*d  by  H«r,iao  l.die,  will  be  .bown  on  another 
occion:  with  the  Atann  the,  give  to  their  nail.,  luutd,  and  .omelimer  tim  to  lea  of  tbeir 
fret,  a deep  orange  or  re  Idi.h  Uot.  The  cu.ton.  may  be  traced  to  very  e«ly  age.,  m 
appear,  from  mummie.  fonn  t in  Egjpt : the  country  that  principally  fnrni.he.  Turkey, 
•ad  Per»U  ifitli  wliicli,  to  ex|nesft  the  *troogly  «8piniled  miglu  perhaps,  btf 
^tter  wriucii  hhUni^ 
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Sa'dek  Kiia'n,  all  the  disasters  to  wliicb  they  had  been 
exposed.  My  MeUmhiddr  sympathized  in  their  misfor- 
tunes, and  often  interrupted  the  recital  with  bursts  of 
indignatioji  against  Sa'di^k  Kiia'n;  to  express  which  he 
employed  his  wonted  energy  of  language ; wishing  that 
disgrace  of  a kind  the  most  extraordinar^s  yet  feuniliar 
to  the  impure  imagination  of  Persians,  might  befall  the 
innocent  wives  and  daughters  of  that  unfortunate  commanderi  , 

The  general  tendency  of  onr  course  this  day  was  to^ 
vards  the  East;  at  five  miles  from  Servistdn  we  crossed 
tixe  deep  bed  of  a river  nearly  dry;  and  one  mile  farther  a 
small  running  stream ; we  then  entered  upon  hills  and 
rocks,  passing  over  a Kutel  or  mountain  road,  uneven 
and  stony,  but  prettily  wooded  with  small  trees ; at 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  was  the  Caravanserai  Kutel,  into 
which  we  rode,  and  found  its  gloomy  cells  and  vaults 
mouldering  to  decay ; within  two  miles  of  this  was  ano- 
ther Caravanserai  with  an  Imdmzddah  adjoining,  both  in 
a state  of  ruin.  We  had  now  advanced  into  a spacious 
phuix  bounded  on  our  left  by  the  Kuh  Ilharman, 

mountains  said  to  produce  great  variety  of  game,  and 
tlie  Bezoar  Slone  in  pieces  of  uncommon  magnitude(“);  at 


(*)  Brajjr  is  evidendy  a name  derived  from  the  Pereiin  pifcrAr  aigoifTin^ 

an  antidote  aipuoat  poison;  und  iIks  name  according  to  tlie  MS  UicUooar^  H€rkum 
KatUt,  was  formed  ohginaii^r  **tu  purif>i  cleaoaCf  or  wash  away:  ’ and 

zahr,  **  poison;"  but  in  process  of  time  tbe  v (j)  being  omitted,  it  became 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Servistdn  we  rode  over 
the  foundations  of  some  buildings,  but  all  now  level  with 
the  gi’ound. 

When  within  five  miles  of  our  mattzil  or  halting  place, 
the  village  of  Kerm  often  called  Tang-i-Kerram 
1 turned  off  to  the  left  with  three  of  my  party,  and 
went  by  a most  rugged  and  difficult  patli  to  visit  the 
Calaa  dteah  kaddah  *»li)  or  “ Castle  of  the  Fire-Templc;’* 

this  ruined  fortress  terminates  the  Kuh  Hharman,' of  which 
the  extremity  descends  into  a narrow  pass  called  the 
Tang-i-dtesh  kaddah,  where  another  mountain  immediately 
arises.  The  castle  exhibits  little  more  than  stones  in  vast 
and  shapeless  masses ; of  the  original  masonry  some 
vestiges  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  some  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  where  a wall  is  still  visililc  ; and  a few  burget 
or  towers  appear  on  the  almost  perpendicular  sides ; 
a spring  of  admirable  water  fills  a reservoir  or  basin  of 
considerable  circumference  just  below  the  castle  ; and 
was  once,  probably,  included  within  its  precincts ; the 
water  was  so  clear  that'  wc  could  discern  various  fishes 


pitrhr.  Fmin  the  <aiBe  diclion^ir;  we  learn  (hat  the  Arabians  write  this  rompound 
word  fiiKtkr.  The  ■tone,  so  criebralcd  for  ali-xiph.imirck  propertie-, 

(supposed  or  real),  is  chieB>  found  in  lh:it  kind  of  the  tuz  tMi  or*'nioun- 

lain  goat,’’  called  p6:rn,  ((jjlj)*  A figure  of  this  cri-atnre  may  be  seen  in  the' 
“Amomitates  Exotic®,” . p.  407;,  where  the  ingenious  Katmpfer  has  gixen  a full 
account  of  ihe  stone  itself,  noticing  the  high  estimation  iu  which,  when  g.  nuine,  it 
was  held  by  Ihe  Persians.  '•  V'ix  inc  di  in  bominem  alicujus  nooiiuis  ijui  rariorena 
lapideiu  iulei  cariora  sua  sod  aaservaverit.”  (p.  403;. 
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at  tlie  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  From  this  fountain 
we  proceeded  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  having 
crossed  the  limpid  stream  in  a shallow  place,  discovered 
the  “ Fire-allar’’  of  which  I made  a sketch,  copied  in  Plate 
XXXII. 


. It  is  a single  upright  stone  between  ten  and  eleven 
feet  high  ; each  of  its  four  sides  three  feet  six  or  seven 
inches  broad,  at  the  lower  part;  not  quite  so  much 
above.  On  the  Southern  and  Western  sides  are  circular 
spaces,  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  sunk  about  an  inch 
into  the  stone;  of  these,  the  Western  circle  contains  an 
inscription  nearly  obliterated  by  time  or  the  weather, 
for  it  bears  no  mark  of  violence ; I could  ascertain, 
however,  one  negative  circumstance;  that  the  characters  were 
not  (like  the  Persepolitan)  arrow-headed,  or  nail-headed  ; 
they  seemed  to  me  unquestionably  Pahlavi ; but  placed 
in  four  perpendicular  lines,  the  letters  being  large  in 
proportion  to  the  space  comprising  the  lines,  so  that 
of  tliis  insciiption  the  words  must  have  been  few  or  short(’). 
The  other  circle  is  higher  on  the  stone  than  this,  and 


(*)  Id  the  fint  Volume  of  thit  Work,  p.  284,  I noticed  ■ PahUti  inicHption  it 
Skapir,  of  which  the  direction  wu  nearl;  pcrpendiculiir ; several  medaJi  of  Sasuoien 
Kiott  eahibil  Pahiaai  characters  in  a perpendicular  line,  on  the  Fire-allar:  of  which 
howerer,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  shaft  aflbrds  too  narrow  a field,  on  medals,  fur 
wntini;  in  a horuouUil  direction.  ^See  Plate  X\l,  and  the  explanation  of  it,  in  Vol.  I. 
Appendix). 
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Joes  not  appear  to  have  ever  borne  characters  or  any 
sculptured  device.  I climbed  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
servant  to  examine  the  altar  at  top,  and  found  it  hollowed 
into  a receptacle,  like  the  inside  of  a bowl  ten  or  eleven 
inches  deep,  wherein,  we  may  suppose,  were  laid  those 
materials  which  served  to  nourish  the  sacred  flame.  That 
a stone  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  should  have  retained  the  traces  of  fire,  extinct, 
probably,  during  a long  succession  of  ages,  could  scarcely 
be  expectedt’*).  If  it  had  been  intended  that  the  flame 
should  blaze  perpetual!}',  the  altar  must  have  been 
covered  ; for  rain,  though  very  rare  in  this  country,  does 
sometimes  fall ; a slight  superstructure  may  have  rested 
on  foundations  now  perhaps  concealed  by  the  rude  low 
wall  or  fence  of  large  stones,  which  enclose  the  altar, 
having  a narrow  entrance  on  die  South,  according  to  the 
plan  given  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  8. (**) 


(**)  The  buriiiog roatprials  may  not  have  come  in  actual  contact  vtifh  the  stone;  fof 
the  Partis  an  the  atisMn  or  "receptacle  of  fire,”  up  to  the  brim  with 

aslKs,  on  which  as  on  a kind  o(  altar,  they  place  the  sacred  fire ; " on  le  remplit  de 
cendre  jusqu*  au  bord,  ce  qui  forme  une  espece  d'autel,  sur  lequel  eat  le  feu  5acr6.'* 
(See  AnquetU's  " Zeodavesta,”  Tome  II.  p.  531).  The  fire  aud  ashes  mny  also  have 
been  placed  in  a roetil  vessel,  adapted  to  the  hollow  of  the  stooe  altar ; we  leam  from 
Anquctil  du  Perron  (as  above-quoted)  that  the "aIrscA  dan;” or  " vase  qui  contit>iit  le 
feu,”  should  be  of  metal;  and  is  generally  in  India,  made  of  brass  or  copper;  this^ 
filled  with  fire  and  ashes,  the  modern  Parsis  place  on  a stone  called  adosA/,  about 
balf  a foot  high  ; " L.'/lfrtcA-t/an  est  pos^  sur  une  pierre,  haute  d'un  demi  pird  plu.s  oii 
"raoins,  nommee  Adosekt  ^ (Zendav.  ibid}*  However  degenerate  in  respect  to  height* 
the  ladiao  stone  may  be  regarded  as  a represeotalive  of  the  aovieat  Persian  Fire-altar* 
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The  modem  Persians  have  abstained  from  injuring  tliis 
monument  in  consequence  of  a tratlition  which  marks  it  as 
the  Kadmgah  (,'^jj)  or  spot  wliere  one  of  their  saints,  (a 
servant  of  Am)  had  appeared  since  his  death,  in  a vision, 
to  some  pious  Muselmin.  But  I doubt  whether  this 
circumstance  would  have  induced  them  to  take  the 
trouble  of  constructing  the  inclosure  with  an  entrance, 
of  which  the  situation  appears  adaptetl  to  an  original 
and  regular  design.  That  they  acknowledge  in  this  altar 
a memorial  of  the  ancient  religion,  is  evident  from  its 
present  appellation  ; the  (jrjiiJI  ujCu.),  Sang-i-Atish  Kad- 
dah  or  “ Stone  of  the  Fire-temple a name  implying 
something  more  than  the  low  wall  or  fence.  I am 
inclined  to  regard  this  inclosure  as  coeval  svith  the  altar, 
which  those  who  came  to  worship,  approached  through 
the  Southern  entrance  ; towards  the  East  and  North, 
it  is  partly  formed  of  two  or  three  stones  of  very 
considerable  dimensions ; these  at  the  first  and  distant 
view,  brought  to  ray  recollection  various  remains  generally 
supposed  Druidlcal  which  I had  seen  in  Wales  and  Ireland, 

There  was  a degree  of  solitude  and  tranquillity,  with  a 
certain  air  of  sanctity  about  this  altar,  that  interested 
me  exceedingly,  and  inspired  such  reverential  feelings 
as  I have  invariably  experienced  in  different  countries, 
from  tlie  contemplation  of  any  ruined  structure  or  neg- 
lected place,  which  in  former  ages  had  been  dedicated. 
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by  whatever  rites,  to  the  “Father  of  all”  under  any 
of  his  various  names;  feelings  very  powerfully  excited 
even  in  the  gloomy  Cavern  of  Elephanta  ; though  not 
without  horror  at  the  idea  of  human  victims  expiring 
there  before  the  stupendous  idols.  But  the  religion  of 
Persia,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  abhorred  all  cruel 
sacrifices;  the  Temples  erected  by  his  disciples  were 
not  contaminated  with  blood;  and  it  pleased  me  to 
believe  that  at  the  rustick  altar  near  which  I stood,  the 
venerable  Priest  had  made  to  the  Deity  no  other  obla- 
tion than  prayers  and  pure  fire(”). 

Near  this  monument  of  times  long  past  were  a few 
tiees;  none  remarkable  cither  for  size  or  luxuriant  foliage; 
but  most,  apparently  old.  I fancied  that  they  might 
represent  one  of  those  sacred  groves,  formerly  attached 
to  religious  structures,  and  in  earlier  ages  almost  consi- 
dered as  constituting  of  themselves  a Temple.  Among 
the  trees  appeared  a dirakht  i fuzl  the  branches  of  which 
were  thickly  hung  with  rags,  as  high  as  a man  could 
conveniently  raise  his  hand.  The  holy  trees  on  which 
votive  offerings  are  suspended  by  the  Persians,  I have 
already  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work;  (p.  313 
and  Appendix  No,  9). 

•(*‘>  Such  were  offered  to  the  Papliiari  Divinity,  whose  altars  it  was  unlawful 
to  stain  with  blood.  **Sauguitiem  ane  offuiidcre  velituro;  prccibus  et  igne 
puro  altari.i  adolcntur,**  <l-c.  Tacit.  Hist.  Lib.  11.1.  Yet  in  her  houour 
animals  were  devoted  and  slain.  Hostia:  ul  quisque  vovisset/*  <&c.  ib. 
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Froni  tlie  Firc-altar  we  proceeded  to  the  Dhcy  or 
village  of  Tang-i-Kerm  {^J  i_Sou)  or,  as  the  name  was  gen- 
erally pronounced,  Karram-,  which  appeal's  to  be  a mile 
long:  it  is  mud- walled  and  has  many  tiourishing  gardens  j 
its  distance  from  Servistdn  is  generally  reckoned  eight 
farsangs ; and  is,  probably  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
miles.  I suspected  but  could  not  ascertain,  that  some 
where  about  the  Fire-Altar,  perhaps  at  the  stream  flowing 
near  it,  we  had  entered  Shebdiigdrah  considered 

in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  an  independent  district, 
but  in  earlier  ages,  as  at  present,  confounded  with  Pars 
under  the  more  general  denomination  of  this  great  pro- 
vince(’*).  Over  much  of  the  country  through  which  we 
passed  this  day,  small  bushy  trees  were  rather  thickly 
scattered,  besides  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers;  some  of 
these  seeming  to  me  equally  rare  as  beautiful,  I gathered 
with  the  intention  of  delineating  them  whilst  fresh  and 
preserving  them  for  the  gratification  of  a friend,  cinious^ 
in  botanical  researches ; but  they  were  all  accidentally 
crushed  and  spoiled  before  I completed  a drawing  of 
one;  among  these  was  the  sheb~bu  (y  i.^)  a plant,  as 
its  name  imports,  of  “ nocturnal  odour”  which  is  said 
to  be  so  powerful  that  it  causes  a vertiginous  aifeclioa 
resembling  intoxication. 


iP)  Reipectiog  ShtiAngirak  aod  Kcrm,  See  the  Appendix  of  IhU  Volume,  No,  3. 
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Arriving  at  Tung-i-Kcrm  wc  found  the  MehmdiuJdr’s 
guards  and  my  servants  (wlio  had  been  sent  forward 
witli  tlie  baggage-mules,  whilst  I turned  oflf  to  view  the 
rire-altar),  still  remaining  outside  the  walls,  and  two  of 
them  wounded  by  stones  which  the  villagers  had  thrown  when 
they  endeavoured  to  pass  the  gate.  Shi'r  Kiia'n  Beo 
however,  soon  removed  all  difficulties,  and  I was  con- 
ducted to  a room  where  some  ragged  mats  and  carpels 
were  spread  for  my  accommodation  on  the  dusty  earthen 
floor.  The  walls  were  rudely  plastered  with  clay,  and 
had  several  doorways  and  spaces  for  windows ; but  neither 
doors,  window-frames,  shutters  nor  curtains;  directly 
under  was  a shed  for  cattle,  exceedingly  'oft'ensivc  from 
accumulated  filth; yet  it  is  probable  that  the  village  did  not 
afford  a better  lodging  than  the  room  assigned  to  me. 

Here  I soon  heard  Shi'k  Kha'x,  speaking  in  a very 
angry  tone,  declaring  the  expediency  of  a bastinado, 
and  applying  most  opprobrious  epithets  (of  which  the 
Persian  language  yields  an  astonishing  variety)  to  those 
who  had  wounded  our  servants  and  refused  them  admission; 
at  last,  I received  a visit  from  four  or  five  old  men, 
each  of  them  bringing  a pislikasli,  or  present;  an  orange, 
a pomegranate,  a flower,  for  on  such  occasions  any  thing 
suffices;  and  to  come  tehi-dast  or  empty-handed 

would  have  been  an  affront.  Shi'r  Kha'n  persuaded 
them  that  I was  writing  a statement  of  the  outrage 
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to  be  laid  before  the  Prince,  and  the  appearance  of 
my  letter-case,  with  ink  and  papers,  confirmed  what 
lie  said ; they  represented  that  the  Zdbet  or  Chief, 
was  engaged  on  business  at  Fassa,  and  that  they  had 
already  punished  the  offenders  with  blows.  I declared 
myself  satisfied  and  dismissed  them.  But  Shi'r  Kha'n 
did  not  so  easily  banish  all  suspicion,  and  he  seemed 
to  apprehend  that  some  further  insult  might  lie  offered 
to  us;  a circumstance  which  he  was  much  interested  in 
preventing:  as,  when  appointed  my  Mehma'nda'r  he 
became  responsible  with  his  head,  for  bringing  me  in 
safety  back  to  Shiraz.  lie  chose  for  his  Khdb  gdh 
or  slceping-placc,  the  bottom  of  several  steps  which  led 
to  my  apartment,  and  there  he  caused  his  carpet  and  ie/ihdf 
or  quilt,  to  be  spread.  I observed,  in  the  even- 
ing, his  men,  and  Agha  Mahammed  unusually  atten- 
tive to  the  loading  of  their  muskets;  and  my  servant 
Ismael,  for  the  first  time,  laid  the  double-barrelled 
£nglish  pistols  close  by  my  pillow  on  the  floor. 

The  night  however,  passed  without  alarm,  but  my 
repose  was  interrupted  by  various  insects  which  crawled 
from  fissures  in  the  walls  about  my  bed,  and  often  on 
my  face;  giving  me  reason  to  regret  that  I had  not 
brought  a wooden  frame  that  might  have  raised  my 
mattress  from  the  ground.  One  side  of  my  room  form- 
ed part  of  the  village  wall;  and  immediately  below 
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the  open  wintloA’  was  an  Jlidt's  black  tent,  in  which  a 
woman,  by  incessant  singing,  endeavoured  to  soothe  a 
squalling  child.  Dogs  barked  and  howled  without  in- 
termission; the  bats  dew  about  my  head  whilst  darkness 
lasted,  swallows  and  sparrows  succeedmg  them  at  day- 
break. Consoling  myself,  however,  for  the  want  of 
sleep,  I endeavoured  to  learn  the  Jlidt  lullaby,  a wild 
and  querulous,  but  pleasing  tune;  and  in  the  morning 
committed  it  to  paper,  with  as  much  accuracy  of  no- 
tation as  my  superficial  skill  in  musick  and  unfrequent 
practice  of  tlie  flute  would  allow.  Day  at  length  ap- 
peared, and  I hastened  from  a place  so  disagreeable,  with 
much  impatience,  flattering  myself  that  our  next  stage 
was  to  be  at  Pasagarda,  the  imperial  city  of  Cyrus. 

22.  We  left  Taug-i-Kerm  before  five.  Our  course 
which  had  the  last  two  days  been  generally  Eastern, 
now  assumed,  for  some  miles,  a direction  of  nearly 
South  South  West,  along  the  stony  bed  of  a river,  dry 
in  summer,  but  conveying  to  Fassa  during  winter,  a 
consiJeraI)le  body  of  water.  A stream  from  the  Chash- 
tneh-i-dtifh  Kaddeh  or  “ Fountain  of  the 

Fire  Temple,”  accompanied  us  several  miles,  conducted 
between  artificial  banks,  at  a level  of  many  feet  above 
the  dr^'  River-bed ; at  five  miles,  close  to  the  road,  on 
our  right,  were  some  walls  and  four  burges  or  towers 
of  a small  castle,  and  a poor  village,  ail  built  of  mud. 
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ruined  and  deserted;  at  six  miles  our  course  became 
more  directly  Southern;  at  last  we  saw  the  city;  I 
stopped  on  a rising  ground  and  sketched  it,  bearing  S. 
S.  E.  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles ; (See  Plate 
XXXI.)  Here,  though  the  adjacent  mountains  looked 
parched  and  barren,  the  well-cultivated  plain  promised 
an  abundant  crop;  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  drains  with 
which  it  was  intersected,  evinced  the  ingenuity  of  Per- 
sians in  every  process  of  irrigation.  Notwithstanding 
the  doubts  which  bad  arisen  in  my  mind  respecting 
the  Tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasagarda,  (See  p.  63),  there  still 
was  a possibility  of  discovering  here  some  vestiges  of 
that  celebrated  monument;  and  I almost  regarded  this 
morning’s  ride  as  a journey  made  on  classick  ground ; it 
was,  in  fact,  barely  three  farsangs,  or  between  ten  and 
eleven  miles;  and  I alighted  before  eight  o’clock  at  a 
garden  near  the  town,  where  as  Sui'r  Kh.\'n  had  an- 
nounced my  visit  by  a messenger  sent  before  us  from 
Tang  i Kerin,  several  men  of  respectable  appearance  were 
waiting  to  receive  and  welcome  me  in  the  Governor’s  name. 
Roses  and  other  flowers  were  presented  with  profusion; 
and  I was  led  along  straight  walks  between  rows  of  Cypres- 
ses and  Chindr-Trecs,  for  half  an  hour;  a delay  very  irk- 
some to  me,  as  there  was  not  any  reason  for  supposing 
this  spot  tlie  royal  garden  or  paradise,  which  had  contained 
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the  Tomb  of  Cyrus(**).  A person  whispered  that  my 
detention  here  was  contrived  by  desire  of  the  Governor 
who  wished  to  prepare  for  me  a suitable  lodging  in 
this  City ; “ a place”  said  he,  “ formerly  remarkable  for 
“ its  extent  and  splendour  ; but  not,  at  present,  aboundU 
‘‘  ing  in  handsome  or  commodious  habitations.” 

From  one  who  had  thus  alluded  to  the  former  state 
of  Passa,  I naturally  sought  information  concerning 
any  remains  of  antiquity  visible  at  that  place  or  in  its 
vicinity ; but  his  answers  induced  me  to  fear  that  if  any  had 
existed,  Uiey  were  now,  as  he  declared  all  totally  kherdb 
defaced  and  destroyed.  We  proceeded  towards  the 
town,  and  met  on  the  way  a person  sent  by  Mibza' 
Mohammed  Takki  a**"*  (he  Governor,  and  many 
attendants  who  very  ceremoniously  accompanied  me  to  the 
house,  where  a small,  neat  room  had  been  furnished  with 
carpets  and  cushions  for  my  accommodation.  Here  as  I 
sat  at  breakfast,  my  canteens  and  the  various  articles 
which  they  contained,  w’ere  objects  of  extreme  curiosity 
to  two  old  men  whom  Mi'bza  Takki  had  appointed  to  serve 
me  as  guides  about  the  city:  and  tliey  were  particularly 
surprised  at  the  assemblage  of  commodities,  produced 


(")  Eira<  yap  tv  flaffapyaSaii  tv  rw  rapaitlau  Ttt  PaatKitu  K4(kw  tairou  rifor. 
according  to  Arrian,  (De  Eaped.  Alex.  Lib.  VI.  c.  29).  The  account  of  Cyrus’a 
Tomb  given  b;  tbix  writer,  and  by  Strabo,  Onexicritus,  Pliny,  SoUnux,  Curtius  and 
olhera,  xball  be  examined  in  my  futnre  work  on  the  Uiitoiy  of  Alexander,  to  which 
1 have  before  alluded ; (See  p.  02.99). 
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in  so  many  and  such  distant  regions.  West-Indian  sugar 
and  Chinese  tea ; wine  from  Shiraz  and  from  the  African 
Island  of  Madeira ; chocolate  made  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ; 
English  cups  and  saucers,  knives  and  forks ; all  furnish- 
ed ample  matter  of  enquiry,  and  directed  the  conversation 
to  a favourite  topick,  Yangidunia,  “ the  new  world,'’  or 
America ; which,  as  I found  on  other  occasions,  most 
Persians  suppose  antipodally  situate  exactly  under  Ispahan. 

My  examination  of  the  town  was  soon  completed,  for 
its  narrow  lanes  are  not  numerous,  and  half  the  mud- 
built  houses  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed  seem 
untenanted  and  falling  to  ruin  ; the  few  buildings  of  brick 
are  not  in  better  condition  ; the  people,  generally,  wear 
an  aspect  of  poverty  and  misery  < and  on  leaving  Fassa 
I might  almost  have  used  the  words  of  Pietro  della  V'alle 
who  says,  that  he  found  in  it  nothing  wortliy  of  remark 
but  the  palm  or  date-trees,  which  are  not  seen  in 
more  Northern  parts  of  tlie  country ; the  oranges  and 
double  narcissuses(‘^).  He  duly  celebrates,  bowe\’cr,  that 
majcstick,  bcauUful  and  must  venerable  cypress,  which 
1 had  admired  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  almost 
worshipped  when  standing  beneath  its  shade.  A noble 
tree ! and  as  that  excellent  Italian  traveller  aflirms,  “ the 


('*)  “ Ma  non  vi  trovai  com  drgna  di  notani,  fiior  che  si  cominciano  a vedere  aibcri 
“ di  palme,  che  ne  gli  paesi  della  Peraia  pid  addietio,  e pih  settcntrionali  non  vi 
*'  aono.  Vi  notai  anclie  copia  di  tranci, « di  niicUi  doppi/’  &c.  Viaggi,  Lcttera  IG, 
dc  '27  di  LugUo.  1G22. 
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“handsomest  and  largest  I ever  beheld"(“).  It  has  not, 
probably,  increased  since  his  time  (nearly  two  centuries  ago) 
either  in  height  or  bulk ; for  it  was  then  very  aged  ( molto 
cmnoao ) and  its  trunk  would  fill  at  once  the  expanded  arms  of 
five  men ; neitlier  does  it  exhibit  many  symptoms  of  decay ; 
yet  it  is  said  to  have  been,  for  above  a thousand  years, 
the  boast  and  ornament  of  Fassa. 

Although  the  Persians  are  much  inclined  to  gross 
exaggeration  in  all  accounts  of  their  antiquities  (and  indeed 
on  every  subject),  I must  acknowledge  that  tlie  inhabitants 
of  this  city  did  not  endeavour,  as  others  have  done,  to 
deceive  me  by  descriptions  of  unreal  monuments.  One  of 
my  guides  mentioned  as  the  most  ancient  that  it  possessed, 
a large  emdret  or  cMrtdk  of  brick,  with  two  rows  of 
windows  conspicuous  at  a distance  of  some  miles  among 
the  low,  mean,  mud-built  houses.  It  appears  in  my  view 
(Plate  XXXI,  Xo.  2),  on  the  right  of  the  great  cypress. 

I found  it  to  be  an  edifice,  perhaps  three  hundred  years 
old,  of  which  the  upper  story  seemed  originally  designed 
as  an  habitation  for  the  living;  the  lower  part  was  a 
receptacle  for  the  dead ; the  floor  being  chequered  with 
many  tomb-stones.  The  body  of  some  pious  Itndmzddeht 
who  had  died,  according  to  certain  legends,  in  the  odour 


C*)  " 11  pi<1  btUo  el  pifl  grande  the  io  babbia  mti  veduto  in  vita  mia,  poiche, 
"il  suo  tmneo— dove  da  baico  e lolo  prima  di  dividerai,b  lanto  grouo,  qoanto  S 
" pena  poasono  abbracciar  cinqnc  penone  unite  in  giro/  ib. 
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of  sanctity,  was  here  pi-esencd;  and  as  n great  favour 
Riy  guides  allowed  me  to  descend  into  a vault  that 
I might  be  edified  by  the  sight  of  a four-legged  wooden 
bench  on  which  was  laid  the  carcass,  imperfectly  screened 
by  a very  coarse  and  dirty  veil  or  curtain  of  blue  and 
white  striped  linen.  Here,  for  a moment,  I indulged 
myself  in  fancying  that  tlie  spot,  now  polluted  as  a 
cemetery  of  AJuselmdm,  might  have  once  belonged  to  the 
royal  garden  which  comprised  the  Tomb  of  C^tus  ; the 
splendid  furniture  of  that  Monarch’s  sepulchral  chamber ; 
his  golden  coffin  ; his  couch ; the  magnificent  coverings  or 
hangings  of  Babylonian  manufacture  ; the  purple  carpets, 
the  cups,  the  jewels  and  other  imperial  ornnmcnts(‘*),  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  imagination,  and  I remained  awhile, 
unconscious  that  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  objects  so  different 
and  so  disgusting:  but  one  of  the  guides,  mistaking 
the  cause  of  this  abstraction,  began  to  recount  with  much 
complacency,  tlie  virtues  and  miracles  of  his  favourite 
Sheikh,  by  whose  barbarous  name  (which  I have  forgotten) 
the  pleasing  illusion  was  instantly  dissipated,  and  I turned 
abruptly  from  the  grave  of  a vile  Mohammedan  saint 

In  hopes,  however,  ofdiscovering  that  inscription,  whether 
in  the  Greek,  or  in  the  ancient  language  of  this  coun- 

C*)  S**  the  ritXoy  xP*'7>i>',  tht  the  rimjra  mSkti/turvy  hajivXtirltiy,  «nd 

Other  thing*  preferred  in  the  Tomb  ofCjru*,  according  to  Arrian,  (De  Exped.  Alex, 
lib.  VI.  29) ; See  also  the  account*  of  tbi*  Monunient  given  by  Strabo,  and  Cnrtiui, 
arhote  word*  I aball  hcieaftet  compare  with  Arrian'*. 
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try,  which,  as  some  authors  have  related,  was  engraved 
on  the  monument  of  Cyrus(‘^),  I examined  every  stone 
that  bore  the  appearance  of  sculpture  here  and  in  other 
burial-places,  and  wheresoever  any  could  be  found.  Of  tlie 
epitaphs  many  were  Arabick ; but  none,  as  the  charac- 
ter and  dates  sufficiently  evinced,  of  an  age  that  entitled 
them  to  notice.  Several  tomb-stones  exhibited  the  form 
of  a cypress ; and  might  be  here  supposed  to  represent 
the  neighbouring  tree,  which  is  now,  as  in  the  time 
of  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  probably  many  centuries  before, 
held  in  almost  religious  veneration.  But  this  device  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  cemeteries  of  Pasta;  I have  traced 
it  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  sea;  from  Mazenderdn 
(or  Hyrcania)  to  Constantinople  ; and  the  tree  itself  is 
dedicated  to  the  dead  in  both  extremities  of  Asia;  in 
China,  as  in  Turkey. 

A man  of  no  contemptible  authority  informed  me 
that  figures  of  trees  and  flowers  were  sometimes  car\'cd 
on  sepulchral  stones  to  denote  horticulture  as  having 
been  the  vocation  of  the  person  interred  beneath;  thus 
a soldier’s  grave  is  often  designated  by  a sword.  But  I 
ascertained  in  a multiplicity  of  instances,  and  be  readily 
acknowledged,  that  the  cypress  was  not  appropriated 
to  gardeners,  or  to  any  particular  class  of  people  ; and 

O Slnbo,  Plutarch,  Arriao,  &c. 
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it  would  be  easy  to  show,  were  such  demonstration 
necessary,  or  suited  to  a book  of  travels,  that,  in  ages 
of  remofte  antiquity  and  in  countries  widely  separated 
from  Persia,  this  tree  has  been  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  tomb,  tliat  poets  have  employed  a variety  of 
epithets  to  express  its  funereal  character. 

The  governor,  Mi'rzaTikki,  sent  me  the  customary 
presents  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  with  a message  signi- 
fying that  had  his  health  permitted,  he  should  have 
waited  on  me  in  person ; at  two  o’clock  I returned  this 
compliment  by  a visit,  at  his  house,  and  found  him  a 
man  of  unwieldy  bulk  and  sickly  aspect ; muffled,  though 
the  sun  was  extremely  powerful,  in  a bardni  or  immense 
cloak  of  scarlet  cloth('®).  He  expressed  every  inclination 
to  serve  me;  but  perceiving  him  embarrassed  by  efforts 
to  support  conversation,  I soon  took  leave,  and  proceeded 
to  a madrassah  or  college  of  which  he  had  laid 

the  foundation  many  years  ago  ; a spacious  and  handsome 
edihee,  but  already  in  a neglected  state ; the  masons  are 
no  longer  employed,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  work 
will  ever  be  completed.  From  this  I went  again  to  the 
great  Cypress,  and,  through  the  door  of  the  Masjed  or 
Alosque,  near  which  it  stands,  was  permitted,  to  view 

(“)  A rain-cett,  Mnfui,  to  called  from  birin  nun  : but  tbeic 

words  are  generally  pronounced  (oroon  and 
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the  interior  of  this  building,  where  four  or  five  Dervishes  were 
engaged  in  their  devotions.  Here  1 observed  some  modern 
tomb-stones  neatly  carved  ; one  particularly,  containing 
an  inscription  in  very  pretty  verses,  on  a woman  who 
had  died  tliree  years  before,  was  a piece  of  sculpture 
not  inelegant.  That  I stopped  to  admire  and  read  the 
lines  aloud,  seemed  to  afford  my  companions  both 
pleasure  and  surprise.  The  Mosque  is  old,  and  like 
every  building  in  the  place,  tending  rapidly  to  deca^". 

A man  named  Karbela'  Giioi.a'm  (jAi  l)J),  whom 
tlie  governor  had  sent,  conducted  me  to  tlie  celebrated 
orange  garden  by  which  the  air  was  rendered  delightfully 
fragrant,  even  at  a considerable  distance.  Here  under 
some  shady  trees  1 was  invited  to  partake  of  lettuces, 
washed  in  the  hauz  or  reservoir  that  supplied  with  water 
the  little  rills  constantly  flowing  through  every  walk,  and 
was  itself,  as  I understood,  abundantly  filled  by  the  chashmah 
« utesh  kaddeh,  or  “ stream  from  the  Fire-Temple,”  before 
mentioned.  Karbela'  Giiola'm  was  shrewd,  facetious 
and  well-informed  ; he  had  visited  some  remote  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  entertained  me  with  many  extraor- 
dinary observations.  He  had  seen  the  sculptures  of 
Jiisetun  and  Kirmdmhdh,  and  his  account  of  those 
antiquities  corresponded  so  perfectly  to  the  description 
^iven  by  difierent  travellers,  tliat  1 expected  from  such 
a man  the  most  accurate  information,  respecting  whatever 
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vestiges  of  former  ages  might  yet  remain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fassa,  the  place  of  his  own  abode  ; but  he  acknowledged 
with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  that  it  was  not  possible, 
at  present,  to  discover  any;  “a  circumstance,’’  he  added, 

“ exceedingly  wonderful  ; as  all  the  world  knows  that 
“ this  was  a flourishing  city  many  thousand  years  ago.” 
One  of  the  old  guides  said  something  concerning  a 
Kabrgah-€‘Fardmarz  or  “Tomb  of  Fara’marz;" 

the  name,  though  very  unlike  Cai  Khvsrad,  (or  Cyrus), 
was,  of  ancient  celebrity  among  the  Persians,  (See  Vol.I.  p. 
204),  and  I immediately  expressed  a desire  of  examining  the 
monument.  Karbela'  Giiola'm  readily  offered  to  accom- 
pany me,  but  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  object 
was  not  worthy  of  inspection.  We  rode  about  one  mile, 
to  a small  mud-built  village,  where  the  tomb,  on  which 
I had  rested  some  faint  hopes,  appeared  to  have  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  four  brick  pillars,  supporting,  probably, 
an  arched  or  vaulted  roof,  for  such  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  cemeteries ; but  this,  like  most  of  the  adjacent 
houses,  had  fallen  to  ruin ; there  were  a few  sepulchral 
stones  of  modem  dale;  they  covered  the  graves  of 
Muselmdns. 

Having  explored  several  other  places  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I returned  to  the  city,  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  antiquarian  researches;  for  His- 
torians and  Geographers  confirm  the  local  tradition  that 
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assigns  a very  ancient  origin  to  Fassa,  or  Basa ; thus 
during  many  centuries  the  Persians  have  affected  to  write 
in  the  Arabian  manner,  a name  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a critick,  and  authorized  by  analogy  to 
believe,  was  P£H<f(‘*).  Concerning  this  name  it  will  be 
necessary  elsewhere  to  offer  some  etymological  remarks  ; I 
shall  here  only  state  that,  according  to  one  manuscript  copy 
of  Tabbi’s  great  Chronicle,  out  of  four  in  my  collection, 
Baia  was  founded  by  Da'ra'b,  the  son  of  Bahman, 
and  father  of  Darius  whom  Alexander  conquered  (*®). 

Eny  Hackal’s  description  of  tl>is  place  has  already 
been  published ; and  agrees  so  nearly  with  the  %vords  of 
the  Siir  al  belddn,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  latter  ; 


(”)  Ghola'm  Mohammed  Ghavthi  rn  in  an  Octavo  MS. 

Volume  of  Annotationi  on  th^  Tohk/at  aJ  frakein  a celebrated  poem 

composed  Kha'ca'Ni,  tbe  twelfth  renturjF  of  our  era,  says 

o'  j' 

" Fasta  u the  Dime  of  a city  oear  the  territory  of  Shirih,  called  in  the  Farn,  or  pure 
"Peniao,  PMia;  and  Abc  al  Kheir,  caumanied  after  the  place)  faMori,  waa  from 
“ that  city,"  Ate.  Tliua  Pina  becomes  Firii;  Para$ang,  Farimg  ; Stpid,  Stjid 
Ate.  Id  the  Pahlavi  or  ancient  Peraick,  lucb  as  it  appears  on  medals  and  gems,  hc 
find  but  one  character  torepresrat  Pand  F.  Thus  in  Hebrew  the  letter  ser'»» 
to  express  F;  and  ••  FrancisUs,”  i,  written  Prantzuhkia,  and  theArabick 

oame  (^^1  yl)  "Abu  al  farajt"  318  UN  al  parage.  Sec  the  fourtli  part, 

of  Baitoloccii  Bibliotb.  Rabbin,  pp.  200,  353. 

AJ  \jj  |»S  ImJ  y (*^) 

MS.  Tdrtkh  i Tabri,  (So.  3 of  my  collection).  Hist,  of  Da'ra'b. 

O 
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Fassa  in  magnitude,  length  and  breadth  is  equal  and 
“ similar  to  Shiraz,  and  preferable  on  account  of  the 
“greater  purity  of  its  air  and  water;  all  the  buildings 
“ at  Fassa  are  constructed  of  clay;  and  in  the  houses, 
“ cypress-wood  is  chiefly  used ; and  it  is  an  ancient 
“ city  ; with  a castle  and  ditch,  and  fortifications,  within 
“ which  are  the  bazars  or  market-places;  and  in  this  city 
“ are  found  all  the  fruits  of  cold  and  warm  regions, 
“ collected  together ; here  are  dates  and  walnuts;  snow  and 
“ oranges”(*‘).  The  Sir  al  beldan  in  another  place,  notices 
the  rich  embroidery,  the  cloth  of  gold,  and  manufacture 
of  hangings  for  which  Fassa  was  remarkable  in  the 
tenth  century;  this  passage,  almost  verbally  translated, 
may  be  seen  in  the  printed  work  of  Ebn  IIaukal,  p.  132. 


Abu'lfeda  derives  his  account  of  Basa  or  Poot,  from 
Ebn  Haukai,  as  he  himself  acknowledgcs^**),  adding 


LJ  ^ j AAV  tki**  J J Jjk  3 j>>  3 {*') 

3 ^ j\  lyilfc  3 y 

3 ^ ** ^ S tXAji 

3 A-V  3 3 3 itii  W* 

V VI;**  •>"“  V ^ w;— .» 

MS.  Sir  al  btUiu.  3 3 3 


C*)  ABD1.FBD*  begins  bn  Arabick  description  thus  U.J  OOuXfj 

in  the  Greek  IransUtion  of  which  Ebn  Hadkal's  name  appears  strange  to  aclassirk 
eye. — H’  troXa  Ilo^a  t^n,  Kara  rot'  ifivy\ao¥KoX,  Ac*  See  ibe  Cicognphy  of  ABu'Xy. 
FBOA  wtib  a Greek  veraion  by  Demetrius  Aletatidrules,  p.  272,  273,  Vienna,  1807. 
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however,  a remark ; that  the  city  was  called  Fasa  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabick  manner ; and  the  local  derivative,  as 
a native  or  inhabitant  of  it,  Fasavi;  but  that  such  a per- 
son, by  the  people  of  Furs,  was  styled  Pas6$iri{*^). 


Next  in  chronological  order  must  be  cited  Hamdallah 
Cazvi'ni’s  account  of  Fasdr,  as  the  name  appears  in  my 
best  copies  of  his  work.  “In  tlie  beginning,’’  says  he, 
“it  was  erected  by  Fasa'b,  the  son  of  Tahmuras 
“Di'vband;  having  been  destroyed,  it  was  repaired  by 
“Gushtasp,  son  of  Lohrasp,  a Monarch  of  the  Cainiaati 
“dynasty;  his  grandson,  Bahaiam,  completed  the  build- 
“ing  and  called  it  Sas6n;  its  plan  had  been  originally 
“triangular,  but  in  the  time  of  Heja’je  Bex  Yusep, 
“a  man  named  Aza'dmard,  his  collector  of  revenue, 
“ renewed  the  edifices  under  a different  form ; when  again 
“ ruined  by  the  Shebangariam,  the  Atabeo  JaVeli  caused 
“it  to  be  rebuilt.  And  it  ha.s  been  a considerable  city, 
“and  possesses  many  territories;  its  climate  is  warm,  and 
“ not  having  any  river,  it  is  supplied  with  water  by  artifi- 
“cial  conduits;  it  yields  the  fruit  of  cold  and  warm 
“ countries ; of  the  places  dependent  on  it,  Shek  and 
“ RM  and  Peishkdndt  are  of  the  gartruir  or  warm  region. 


Abu'ltepa,  as  above  quoted,  p.  272. 
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“ and  abound  in  com.  It  has  also  many  ther  territories, 
“ the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  tcdious’’(*^). 

After  this  account,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
I shall  extract  from  IIa'fiz  A'bru'’s  chronide,  a rare  and 
excellent  work  of  the  fifteenth,  his  description  of  Pasa, 
as  the  name  appears  in  the  Manuscript  before  me. 
“ King  Bahman,  the  father  of  Da  ra'b,  founded  Pam, 
“ which  was  (once)  a city,  but  at  present  is  m a state 
“ of  decay ; it  has  many  dependent  territories ; and  all 
“the  water  is  supplied  by  conduits;  it  has  not  any 
“ fountain,  nor  river  ; the  air  is  temperate  and  salu- 
“ brious,  and  the  place  is  pretty  and  extremely  pleas- 
“ ant;  it  produces  at  once  all  the  fruits  of  cold  and 
“ warm  countries;  so  that  in  one  garden  may  be 
“ found  together,  nuts  and  oranges,  grapes  and  figs,  such 
“ as  do  not  grow  elsewhere  in  this  district.  It  had  a 


AkyAl  Jy 

j«^  j j 

Jyu#^ 

MS.  Nozhat  al  Colub,  (cli.  12).  The  Ata'beo  Ja'veli  meuiioneil  hi  this  extraol, 
governed  Far$  under  liic  Se^jukian  Sullanii  about  the  )ear  636,  or  of  the  Cbhf* 
tiaa  Era,  U40. 
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“ castle  strongly  fortified,  which  the  Shebangdrians  de* 
“ stroyed  and  the  Ata'beo  Ja'veli  repaired 

Neither  in  these  nor  any  other  passages  relative  to 
this  city,  which  Oriental  works  have  offered  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  is  Cyrus  mentioned ; and  the  present  in- 
habitants seem  totally  unacquainted  with  that  illustrious 
hero,  the  Khosrau  of  Persian  writers,  who  prefix  to 
his  name  the  Imperial  title  Cai,  that  distinguislied  their 
monarchs  of  the  second  race;  yet  the  word  Pasa  would 
indicate  a perfect  identity  with  the  Pasagarda  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors;  who  describe,  as  there  situate,  the 
extraordinary  sepulchre  of  Cyrus;  for  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  local  adjunct  gerd  or  gird 
has  been  applied  here,  as  in  various  other  instances; 
thus  a neighbouring  town  retains,  in  books,  the  coin- 
ix)und  denomination  of  Ddrdbgcrd,  though  simply  called, 
in  familiar  conversation,  Ddrdb.  The  termination  gerd 
does  not,  however,  appear  annexed  to  the  name  of  Pasa, 
Basa,  or  Fasa  in  any  manuscripts  which  I have  had 

jj  aGU»  xi,\i  aU»  J J 

J cii'  « J J!***'  J }jyy 

J {J'  J 

•ii  CJ,Uc  l;i1 
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an  opportunity  of  consulting;  nor  is  it  ever  used  by  tire 
Persians  when  speaking  of  this  placc(*^). 

The  narrative  of  my  travels  must  not  be  here  inter- 
rupted by  an  antiquarian  discussion  of  considerable 
length  respecting  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  may  hereafter 
form  the  subject  of  a particular  essay ; meanwhile,  as  that 
ancient  monument  has  probably  excited  the  curiosity  of 
some  readers,  I refer  them  to  the  Appendix  of  this  Volume 
for  a passage  extracted  from  my  History  of  Alexander, 
written  in  the  year  1809 ; the  only  portion  of  that  work 
hitlierto  committed  to  the  press. 


On  the  t^venty-third,  we  left  Fassa,  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning ; and  passed,  within  half  a mile  of  the  town, 
a castle  with  many  l/urgcs  or  towers ; the  walls,  recently 
built  of  brick  and  mud,  had  already  fallen  in  several 
places:  a little  farther,  w'e  went  into  the  flourishing  gar- 
den called  Rahmetabdd  (obDUay)  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernor, Mi'rza  Takki;  here  I was  overwhelmed  with 
roses:  in  gathering  of  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  that  the  Persians  content  thein- 


Cj  The  Manuscript  Dictionarie*  JekingM  and  Berh£n  Kattia  inform  us  that 
grrd  otgird  with  (he  tohcI  accent  ketr ),  is  equivalent  to  med'mak 
»*«*'■  ( jf“)»  beldth  (/ jJj),  Sic.  and  signifies  a “ town  or  city,"  thus  Siatah-gird 
FciKk-gird  {xf  and  Dirib-gird  {xf  imply  cities  which 

those  illustrious  penonages,  SiA'TMB,  VsiSBU  and  DA'Ba'B  founded,  or  rendered 
remarkable. 
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selves  with  the  flower,  which  they  pluck  without  either 
green  leaves  or  any  portion  of  stalk.  From  this  garden 
we  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  South  South  East. 

I had  not  altogether  relinquished  my  hopes  of  finding 
in  the  Belukdt  of  Fas$a,  or  district  dependent  on  that  city, 
some  interesting  remains;  for  Kaubela  Ghola'm  had  taught 
me  to  expect  both  there  and  at  Ddrdb,  many  objects 
which  he  described  in  his  usual  vague  manner,  as  mdl-i- 
iadlm  (piji  JU)  “ things  appertaining  to  antiquity.'* 
About  two  miles  from  Fassa  we  descended  into  a broad 
and  deep  ditch,  now  witliout  water,  inclosing  a piece  of 
land  above  a mile  square;  through  this  lay  our  road; 
I alighted  to  inspect  a vast  pile  of  earth  on  the  left  within 
this  inclosure;  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  level  ground 
like  an  insulated  mountain,  yet  is,  probably,  artificial; 
indeed,  according  to  popular  tradition,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  kings  being  desirous  of  erecting  a castle  here,  caused 
the  clay  and  sand  which  compose  this  heap,  to  be 
brought  from  Hindustan;  as  the  foundations  formed  of 
the  local  soil  had  proved  insecure,  and  frequently  crum- 
bled away.  By  a steep  and  difficult  path  I climbed  to 
tlie  summit  of  this  acropolis;  from  so  elevated  a situation 
the  view  was  uncommonly  grand  ; Fassa  bearing  North- 
East;  at  its  foot  runs  a small  stream;  and  some  boles 
in  the  sides,  made  perhaps  by  jackalls  or  other  beasts, 
terminate,  it  is  supposed,  in  caverns  where  treasures  of 
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incalculable  value  are  perpetually  guarded  by  talismani 
and  dragons.  Vestiges  of  buildings,  though  not  visible 
on  the  heap  itself,  are  numerously  scattered  over  the 
plain  below;  and  among  several  large  stones  which  I 
examined,  one  seemed  to  have  been  inscribed  with  cha- 
racters; but  these  were  few  and  very  rudely  cut;  they 
appeared  as  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  9. 

Tins  place  is  called,  after  its  reputed  founder,  Calaa  t Zo- 
hdk,  “the  castle  of  Zoha'k,  or  Dhf.ha'k;" 

a name  which  Persian  etymologists  derive  from  the 
words  deh-dk,  (cJl  alluding  to  ten  vices  or  defects 
by  which  tliat  tyrant  was  rendered  odious(*'). 

A little  beyond  this,  and  about  a mile  off  the  road 
on  our  right,  was  the  DAey  Dmtah  »j)  or  “ village 
“ of  Dastah.”  At  four  miles  from  Fassa  we  discerned, 
also  on  the  right,  and  crowning  the  summit  of  a hill 
near  its  extremity,  an  object  which  resembled,  on  a 
distant  view,  some  of  our  British  Druidical  Cromlecht. 
It  lay  above  a mile  off  our  road ; and  the  interjacent  space 
consisted  either  of  ploughed  or  inclosed  land,  or  pieces 
of  ground  divided  by  various  drains  which  seemed  to 
render  them  almost  impassable.  But  when  a peasant 


C)  That  Zoha'k,  Dhoha'k,  or  more  properlv  Deha'k  (for in  Pahlati  it  ia 
written,  appears  to  b-  the  name  which  by  addition  of  a common  Greek 

teimiaation  became  DHokt$  (A^uwiit)  I bare  already  observed,  in  Vol.  1.  p.  4B, 
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from  the  village  of  Dasteh  informed  me  tliat  the  subject 
of  my  inquiry  was  a sang  khyli  kadim  Jai.  lJCu.)  “ or 
**  a very  ancient  stone,”  and  called  the  Khdtiek  i Gabrdn 
*;U.)  “or  mansion  of  the  Fire-worshippers,”  all 
obstacles  vanished  and  I soon  found  myself  ascending 
the  steep  and  rugged  mountain  on  which  it  stands.  Its 
singular  appearance  induced  me,  whilst  yet  below  the 
level,  to  alight  and  make  the  annexed  delineation,  (pi. 
XXXII).  It  is  a mass  of  stone  or  rather  of  the  hardest 
cement  in  which  stones  of  different  kinds  and  colours 
are  thickly  incrusted,  and  become  united  as  in  one  solid 
rock,  of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  about  6fty  feet  long, 
and  twelve  or  thirteen  high ; with  a passage  through, 
not  directly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  but  issuing 
on  the  left  side;  on  the  right  are  two  or  three  small 
openings  or  fissures.  In  the  plan,  which  I sketched  on 
the  spot,  and  have  given  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  10, 
letter  a corresponds  to  the  mouth  or  entrance,  about  eight 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  represented  in  the  view  ; 
b,  denotes  the  passage;  c,  the  entrance  or  opening  on 
the  left  side;  d,  e,  the  fissures  in  the  right  side;  J,  the 
foundations  of  stone  walls  with  a narrow  entrance;  g, 
foundations  of  other  walls. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  art  has  been  here  employed, 
although  the  principal  object  must  be,  as  appeared  to  me 
(but  my  companions  denied)  a work  of  nature.  It  is  nearly 
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flat  on  the  oiUsitle,  like  a large  tabic  or  altar,  ami  the 
passage,  which  I iiiinvitcly  examined,  is  not  above  four 
feet  high,  smooth  on  the  sides  and  upper  part  or  ceiling, 
and  in  some  places  considerably  polished ; but  I could 
not  discover  any  inscriptions  or  other  sculptures.  The 
villager  who  described  this  work  as  a monument  of 
antiquity,  had  mentioned  that  can’ed  figures  and  remains 
of  edifices  were  visible  here ; besides  the  foundations  of 
walls,  expressed  in  the  plan,  we  traced  for  several  hundred 
yards  about  this  spot,  numerous  vestiges  of  stone  and 
mortar-buildings.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  outer  inclosure, 
marked  f)  on  the  right  hand,  is  a deep  well;  and  the 
mountain  is  washed  at  its  base,  by  a clear  running  stream ; 
on  the  bank  of  this  we  perceived  a rude  stone  exhibiting 
the  outlines  of  two  birds,  as  represented  in  the  .Miscella- 
neous Plate,  No.  11.  The  stone  is  about  two  feet  long. 


We  tl»en  proceeded,  and  overtook  the  baggage  which 
had  been  sent  on,  at  the  village  of  Sahrarud  five 

miles  from  Fassa ; three  miles  further  we  saw  the  village 
of  Moharnmedabad  (jWj.ksr)  on  our  left ; and  soon  al’ter 
reached  the  foot  of  Kuh-e-nokreh  (,jij  or  “silver 
“ mountain,’’  where,  as  a peasant  informed  us,  mines  had 
formerly  been  worked(*®);  there  was  here  a small,  clear 


(**)  Tbi«  mine  had  probably  been  abandoned,  like  many  others  in  Persia,  when  the 
produce  was  found  inadequate  to  the  labour  of  working;  or  when,  as  the  peaaant 
■ignihcaDtly  said,  deh  khaije  nuh  Kdttl  4j  **lhe  expense  amounted 
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brook,  also  the  bed,  now  witliout  water,  of  a large 
river.  At  about  eleven  miles,  we  passed  between  two 
steep  and  rocky  mountains,  our  path  crossing  the  dry 
river-bed;  and  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  towards 
the  left,  we  saw  a ruined  burge  or  tower.  My  map 
will  shew  the  inflexions  made  by  our  course  hitherto. 
From  this  place  wc  advanced  nearly  South-South-East, 
over  au  extensive  j)lain  in  many  parts  very  highly 
cultivated.  On  the  left,  close  to  our  road,  was  one 
village,  much  decayed,  called  Dhey  Khdnakdh  (.liiW  *j) 
with  a few  date  trees ; and  another,  the  Dlicy  Sana'a 
fj)  a little  further,  on  our  right,  where  the  trees 
were  more  numerous ; also  the  village  of  Fcdishgdn 
About  three  miles  farther  I took  a sketch  of 
Zdheddn  with  its  date-trees,  and  the  tomb  of 

its  rustick  Saint  or  Imdimddeh ; a better  and  larger 
building  of  this  kind  than  many  villages  can  exhibit, 
'fhe  most  distant  hills  appearing  in  the  annexed  View 
of  this  place  (See  Plate  XXXI.  No.  3)  are  called,  as  a 
peasant  informed  me,  the  Kuli-Calaa  i Tavara  or  “ moun- 
“ tains  of  the  castle  of  Tavara;"  a name  which  I never 
saw  written,  but  believe  to  have  been  erroneously  pro- 

" to  ten ; the  profit  only  to  nine."  This  expression  was  proverhially  applied  to  the 
mines  of  Kerren,  as  Tavernier  informs  us.  (Vojaics,  Liv.  IV),  " l\oktr6  A'rrern 
" dfhkrtgt  Hoh  haatl ; e'ext  a dire ; I'ttrgent  dc  la  niae  dc  Kerttn,  ou  ton  fait  di\ 
•'  dt  depentc  four  eu  relirer  neu/J’ 
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nounced(**).  The  journey  of  this  day  seemed  at  least  seven- 
teen miles;  it  is  generally  reckoned  four  farsangs. 

At  Za'heda'n  I was  hospitably  received  and  well  ac- 
commodated in  a house  belonging  to  the  Zdbet,  the 
Chief-man  or  Magistrate,  who  was  absent.  Here  we  dis- 
covered that  one  of  my  canteen-bottles,  filled  with  excellent 
wine,  had  been  broken  by  the  kick  of  a horse;  the  other 
was  nearly  empty;  for  Shi'b  Kha'n  Beg  on  the  very  first 
morning  of  our  expedition,  acknowledged  candidly  his 
doubts  respecting  the  impropriety  of  drinking  fennented 
liquors;  and  on  the  second  he  plainly  asked  for  some, 
and  frequently  after.  Seeing  the  stock  both  of  Madeira 
and  Shiraz  wine  reduced  to  a bare  sufficiency  for  two 
or  three  days,  he  cursed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
the  horse  that  broke  the  bottle,  and  the  rider  of  that 
horse;  the  mule  that  carried  ibe  canteens,  and  the  man 
who  drove  the  mule ; besides  the  wives,  daughters  and  sisters 
of  both  those  unlucky  men ; wliilst  he  consoled  himself  and 
me  by  the  consideration  that  we  might  soon  be  enabled  to 
procure  what  would,  at  least,  intoxicate;  “ I have  heard, 

(^)  I am  inclined  to  think  the  nama  Tmandc  or  rather  Taiarak;  and  would 
write  ^ Aali  There  are  two  or  three  caatlea  in  Petaia  called  Taiarak, 
beaidea  that  which  I aaw  at  hfahin ; indeed  according'to  the  M.S.  Diet.  Btrh,  Kail. 
tliia  word  tabarak  (i_^)  may  aignily  any  fortresa  or  caatle  in  general,  though 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  citadel  of  It/ahan- 

Aaia  y tayAC  Aaii  j 
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‘'said  he,"  that  DdrAb  is  an  admirable  place;  that  the 
“ people  tliere  extract  very  strong  arrack  from  dates, 

“ and  that  they  are  always  drunk.’’ 

I found  the  inhabitants  of  Zdheddn  extremely  civil  and 
obliging;  they  furnished  me  with  a plentiful  dinner  of 
lamb  and  fowls;  pomegranates,  apples,  small  and  not 
quite  ripe,  but  of  pleasant  flavour;  and  excellent  dates 
which  they  recommended  as  being  mdli-Jahrum  JU) 
the  product  of  Jahrum{^) ; besides  roses,  lavishly  bestowed, 
as  usual.  The  principal  Kedkhodd,  or  householder,  now 
representing  the  Z&bet,  paid  me  a respectful  visit,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  show  what  he  considered  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  village  or  its  vicinity ; I accompanied 
him  about  half  a mile  to  a large  and  handsome  garden, 
on  entering  which  he  immediately  offered  me  two  or 
three  flowers,  “ not,”  said  he,  on  account  of  their  beauty  - 
“or  their  fragrance,  but  to  signify,  that  the  garden  is 
“your,  own.”  Here  we  walked 'in  a plantation  of  date (**) 


(**)  A town  of  Firt,  aituite  Southward  of/WiM;  it  waa  in  the  tenth  century  remark - 
able,  according  to  the  MS.  Sitr  at  Btldia,  for  a manutacturc  of  the  ailk  atuff  originally 
called  FatMi  from  f^aah  in  Turkeitin.  When  Hamdallah  compoaed  hU 

Geographical  work  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Jahrum  was  a city  of  middling  rank, 
but  of  ancient  foundation;  for  he  aacribea  it  to  Bakman,  the  son  of  Isfkmdyab; 
he  notices  the  warmth  of  ita  air,  and  its  strong  castle  called  (Ajyji)  KkurtMeh.  W'e 
read  in  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Ha'fiz  A'bru',  that  among  those  who  formerly  goremed 
Fari,  the  reigning  prince  always  aaaigued  Jahrum  to  the  person  whom  he  appointed 
his  successor.  The  dates  of  Grrom  are  celebrated  by  Dr.  Fryer,  (Travels,  p.  242, 
Lend.  1008),  and  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  calls  it  Jaarewn,  (Travels,  p.  120,  3rd  edit. 
1003).  I observed  llnit  by  the  lower  classes  its  name  was  pronounced  Jahroan. 
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trees,  nar  6 mudeh  («jU  j ji)  “ male  and  female,”  and  seated 
ourselves,  at  the  asl-i-miaH-e-bd^h  (^l;  J*l),  that  j)lace 

in  the  very  centre  of  the  inclosnre  from  which  four 
walks,  one  exactly  like  another,  branch  off  at  right  angles  ; 
in  this  spot  is  generally  a hauz  or  reservoir,  supplying 
with  water  the  borders  of  each  walk  ; but  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  neatness  of  English  horticulture  is  offended 
by  the  weeds  and  stones,  allowed  to  remain  in  most 
Persian  gardens,  among  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers. 

My  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  antiquities  were  not 
attended  with  much  success ; an  old  villager  who  had 
joined  the  kedkhodd  during  our  ramble,  mentioned  a 
cemetery  which  contained  inscriptions  in  the  Khat-i-kiifi 
lai)  “or  Cufic  character.*'  As  I knew  that  by 
these  terms  or  by  Khat-e-Frangki  ^),  European 

characters,  the  people  of  this  country  most  commonly 
described  whatever  kind  of  writing  appeared  ancient,  or 
was  to  them  unintelligible,  (for  so  they  denominate  the 
Fahlavi  and  even  the  arrow-headed  or  PersepoUtan  letters) ; 
I hastened  to  view  those  monuments,  passing  through 
another  garden,  the  property  of  a widow,  whose  brother 
as  her  representative,  complimented  me  on  entering  the 
door,  with  some  fruit  and  flowers.  Adjoining  to  this, 
in  a place,  not  used  by  the  last  or  present  generation 
for  the  purposes  of  intennent,  were  many  tomb-stones, 
inscribed  with  well-cut  epitaphs  in  the  Arabick  language; 
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of  these,  the  most  ancient  that  I could  discover,  was 
dated  in  tesaain  aro  setmaieh  (ijU-  j or  690,  corres- 

ponding to  the  year  of  our  era,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  one. 

According  to  the  statement  of  my  companions,  seemingly 
exaggerated,  the  village  of  Zuheddn  comprised  three 
hundred  families  or  houses ; and  was  supplied  by  canuts 
or  artificial  conduits,  w’ith  water  not  remarkable  either 
for  clearness  or  salubrity. 

24.  We  began  our  .journey  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  after  a most  tedious  ride  of  twelve  hours  reached 
the  manzil  or  halting-place,  Khusdieh,  an  inconsider- 

able village,  said  to  be  distant  from  Zdheddn  ten  farsangs ; 
but  it  is,  more  probably,  forty  miles;  of  these,  thirty  four 
presented  such  a picture  of  depopulation  as  cannot 
easily  be  imagined ; for  having  passed  the  mud-built 
hovels  of  Hairdbdd  we  saw  not  during  that  space 

one  house,  nor,  besides  our  own  party,  more  than  one 
human  being;  the  road  was  in  general  rough  and  bad; 
extending  with  a dreary  sameness  over  long  tracts  of 
flat  and  barren  country  ; or  passing  among  rugged,  stony 
hills ; and  in  many  places  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
admit  a loaded  mule ; there  was  neither  a river  nor  a 
running  stream  of  any  kind ; not  above  ten  or  eleven 
trees,  and  only  one  well,  of  which  even  extreme  thirst 
did  not  induce  me  to  taste  the  water  a second  time. 
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The  annexed  map  will  shew  our  direction;  the  prin- 
cipal objects  noticed  this  day  were,  the  road  to  Jahrum, 
turning  off  on  our  right  towards  the  South-East;  within 
the  first  three  miles  several  fine  fields  of  com ; at  three 
miles  and  a half,  the  deep  channel  (now  without  water) 
of  a considerable  river ; at  four  miles  a village  called 
Midndeh  ’ on  the  right,  with  a few  cypresses  and 

date-trees ; at  five  miles  on  the  right,  two  hills  resembling 
those  conical  heaps  of  earth  which  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  appear  to  have  been  formerly  constructed  as 
sepulchral  monuments;  on  the  summit  of  one  is  a burge 
or  tower;  erected,  according  to  tradition,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  great  Monarch  Sha'ii  Abba's  »Li) 
in  honour  of  the  oflacer  who  presided  over  his  stables; 
this  unfortunate  man  on  some  ill-founded  suspicion,  he 
had  beheaded,  and  discovering  proofs  of  his  innocence 
immediately  after  the  execution,  caused  the  body  to  be 
there  interred ; the  heap  or  hillock  is  denominated  Tel-i~ 
mtr-dkhur  (,^.1  JJ)  which  may  be  translated  the  “ Chief- 
“ groom’s  tumulus”  in  either  sense  allowed  to  this  latin 
word  by  the  old  grammarian  Servius(^‘).  Nearly  opposite 
on  the  left,  was  Ndsrdbdd  above  mentioned,  a small  village. 


"Tumulut;  modo  itm  tumena;  aliia  aepulclirum.”  S«rv  ad  Virj.  JEa.  II.  713. 
But  tli«  dictionariea  do  not  aaai|(U  Uie  latter  aenae  to  Ul(  Jj)  in  Peratan  ; nor  to 
in  Hebrew,  although  it  may  be  implied.  In  the  Turkiah  word  tepeA  which 
the  Peraians  pronounce  tapptk,  aignifying  a hillock  or  amaU  tumular  moJnlain,  we 
may  fancy  a reaemblance  to  the  Griek  rafwi  (aepulchrum)or  rafr,  (aepullura)  and  it 
at  applied  ^though  not  exactly  in  tbia  aenae;  to  aome  of  the  aepulcbral  faeapa  ncarTroy. 
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We  had  now  entered  the  vast  Sahhrd  (J^)  or  uncul- 
tivated plain  of  Gardpaigdn  bounded  on  both 

sides  by  lolly  mountains;  here,  it  is  said,  king  Varahrdn 
or  Bahrdm  surnamed  Gdr,  frequently  indulged  in  his 
favourite  pleasures  of  the  chase ; at  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  (from  Z&heddn)  our  road  lay  among  the  tomb- 
stones of  an  Ilidt  cemetery ; one  exhibited  a Persian 
epitaph,  neatly  and  recently  cut ; and  another,  some 
rude  characters;  sulBcient,  however,  to  indicate  the  grave 
of  a relation  or  of  a friend,  and  perhaps,  the  burial-place 
of  a particular  family  ; for  the  Ilidt  tribes  return  with 
their  flocks  at  certain  seasons  to  those  spots  which  they 
had  before  occupied ; the  characters  on  this  stone  appear- 
ed as  represented  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  12. 

A little  beyond  this  cemetery  we  passed  the  bed  of 
a river  now  dry;  at  twenty  miles  vie  rode  through  ano- 
ther river-bed,  very  deep,  but  likewise  without  water ; 
and  turned  off  the  road  towards  our  right,  where  under 
the  shade  of  four  or  five  large  bid  (m)  or  willow-trees, 
we  rested  about  half  an  hour ; this  place  is  called  Melck 
All  pendh  (.lb  ^ (_<U).  We  found  here  a man  belonging 
to  some  neighbouring  ordu  [yij.)  or  camp  of  Ilidts,  who 
supplied  us  with  sour  milk ; this,  as  the  day  was  very 
warm,  proved  a delicious  beverage,  although  it  had 
acquired  a strong  flavour  and  much  dirt  from  the  bag 
of  ill-tanned  leather  in  which  he  carried  it.  Six  or  seven 
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miles  farther  we  stopped  at  the  Chdh-e-Kich  .U), 
a well  that  gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ; here  we  filled 
with  water  two  matarrahs,  leather  vessels  before  described, 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  247,  and  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  12);  but 
these  were  exhausted  before  the  end  of  our  journey,  and 
several  of  the  party  thought  themselves  fortunate  in 
discovering  among  hollows  at  the  foot  of  rocks,  a stagnant 
puddle  of  which  they  attempted  to  drink  ; but  the  green 
surface  being  'slightly  stirred,  the  mud  and  water  appear- 
ed so  animated  by  insects,  that  we  would  not  allow 
even  the  thirsty  mules  and  horses  to  imbibe  them. 

From  this  we  proceeded  along  the  desert ; then  for 
some  miles  over  a kutel  or  hilly  country,  and  at  length 
saw  the  date-trees  of  Khtmieh  (.<»j - a mean  village 
where  I was  lodged  in  the  mud-built  castle,  of  which 
the  best  room  had  been  prepared  for  my  reception,  its 
former  tenants,  five  or  six  soldiers,  having  removed  their 
carpets  to  the  roof;  tliey  left,  however,  several  swords, 
two  matchlock  muskets  and  a pair  of  red  leather  boots, 
an  old  saddle,  and  a shield  suspended  from  a long 
spear  stuck  at  both  ends  into  holes  scooped  in  the 
opposite  walls.  Those  men,  as  a peasant  said,  were 
stationed  here  that  they  might  protect  the  inhabitants 
and  travellers  from  robbeis  who  had  lately  begun  to 
commit  depredations  in  this  district;  and  it  was  added 
that  the  danger  of  meeting  such  outlaws  would  jucrcase 
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towards  the  borders  of  Kerman,  from  which  we  were 
now  not  very  distant. 

So  much  delay  occurred  in  procuring  and  cooking 
a fowl,  that  I was  indebted  for  my  dinner  to  the  kindness 
of  an  absent  friend,  who,  in  London,  had  put  among 
my  baggage,  a square  tin  case  of  portable  soup,  brought 
from  Paris  above  eight  years  before,  and  still  excellent, 
after  having  twice  crossed  the  equinoctial  line ; good 
bread  and  dates  were  abundantly  furnished  by  the  people 
of  the  place,  so  I enjoyed  a hearty  meal  and  lay  down 
in  expectation  of  sound  sleep  after  a fatiguing  ride. 
But  many  circiunstanccs  conspired  against  my  repose; 
several  persons  of  the  village  and  three  or  four  soldiers 
bad  kindled,  almost  under  the  castle-gate,  a fire  round 
which  they  sat  and  talked  until  midnight,  so  near  me, 
that  I could  distinctly  hear  whatever  they  said  ; for  the 
door  of  my  room  w'as  necessarily  left  open  to  admit 
air,  there  not  being  any  window  or  other  aperture.  Here, 
during  at  least  three  hours,  they  entertained  themselves 
and  me,  by  relating  facetious  and  romantick  anecdotes. 
One  man  recited  the  wonderful  adventures  of  celebrated 
heroes  and  princesses,  and  fluently  (but  not  always 
correctly),  quoted  the  verses  of  Firdausi,  which  a 
repeated  perusal  of  his  Shah  Ndmah,  or  “ Book  of  Kings,” 
had  rendered  familiar  to  my  recollection.  After  these, 
succeeded  five  or  six  stories  of  a very  different  kind  ; 
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perfectly  new  to  me  and  not  less  interesting  or  amusing 
than  those  Arabian  tales,  so  long,  in  various  translations, 
the  delight  of  Europe.  Of  those  stories,  although  there 
seemed  a regular  concatenation,  each  was  in  itself 
complete,  and  independent  of  any  other  ; and  the  chain 
might  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  according  to 
the  narrator’s  pleasure,  and  the  powers  of  his  memory  or 
of  his  invention(”). 

Tliis  nocturnal  recreation,  however,  was  abruptly 
terminated  by  an  alarm  outside  the  walls,  which  induced 
the  soldiers  to  remove  their  swords  and  muskets  from 
my  room  ; the  alarm  proved  to  be  false,  but  the  guards 
remained  upon  the  roof.  All  was  now  silent  but  not 
quiet,  for  innumerable  deas  tormented  me  until  morning, 
when  I perceived  that  vermine  of  a more  disgusting 
nature  had  attadied  themselves  to  my  person  ; the  disco- 
very mortified  me  extremely,  as  I had  hitherto  escaped 
that  ancient  plague  in  a country  where  persons  even  of 
the  higher  orders  are  not  exempt  from  it,  and  may  be 
seen,  without  a blush,  picking  lice  off  their  clothes  or 
from  their  beards. 

(**)  The  priarijial  facts  uf  two  or  three  stories  that  particularly  iotrrrstrd  me,  I 
comiuitteil  to  paper  from  memory;  others,  not  the  least  humorous  or  facetiou;.,  were 
unfortunately  of  such  a nature,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  lay  thrui  before 
the  F.nKlisb  reader  in  a decent  dress.  One  uf  the  most  gross,  (and  seeiiiniily  tlie 
favourite',  I have  since  recognised  in  a collection  uf  similar  stories,  parlly  occupy- 
ing a quarto  volume,  which  was  given  to  me  at  hjakin,  aud  shall  be  hereafter  noticed 
among  other  manuscripts  procured  there. 
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25.  We  left  Khesuieh,  early  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and 
at  one  mile  and  a half  from  that  village  (which  belongs 
to  the  territory  of  (ayLA;b)  Dardbgerd),  I sketched  the 
Kuh  Mdmidy  ./)  or  “ Mummy  IMountain,” 

situate  witiiin  three  or  four  miles.  It  is  seen  in  the 
engraving  (PI.  XXXllI),  between  some  nearer  hills  on  the 
left  and  those  distant  on  the  right  called  K(ih  Dirakhty 
./),  from  which  it  does  not  much  differ  in  out- 
line or  general  appearance,  although  when  first  discerned 
on  the  preceding  day,  I fancied  that  it  presented  a 
darker  surface  than  any  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  It 
is  rendered  an  interesting  object  only  by  the  extraor- 
dinary substance  produced  in  its  internal  cavities,  the 
Mumidy  or  mummy,  a blackish,  bituminous  matter 

which  oozes  from  the  rock,  and  is  considered  by  the 
Persians  as  far  more  precious  than  gold ; for  it  heals 
cuts  and  bruises,  as  they  afiirm,  almost  immediately ; 
causes  fractured  bones  to  unite  in  a few  minutes,  and, 
taken  inwardly,  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  many  diseases. 
I informed  some  of  those  who  were  describing  its  mi- 
raculous efficacy,  that  an  experiment  had  been  lately 
made  at  Shirdz  on  the  leg  of  a fowl,  purposely  broken 
and  anointed  with  mummy  ; when  Mr.  Sharp  the  surgeon 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  application  of  any  common 
bitumen  would  have  been  atteniled  with  equal  success. 
One  of  the  men  coolly  replied,  that  we  had  probably 
been  deceived  ; that  mummy  of  an  inferior  quahly  was 
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sotnetimes  found  in  different  places,  but  that  this  was 
the  true  and  original  source  of  that  inestimable  medicine. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  any  other  was  ac- 
knowledged as  genuine  by  tliose  Eastern  writers  whose 
works  have  fallen  uirder  my  inspection,  although  mum- 
my brought  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has 
been  frequently  offered  for  sale  to  gentlemen  of  the 
Embassy. 

According  to  the  Sur  al  belddn,  (a  work  of  the  tenth 
century)  there  was  in  the  territory  of  Ddrdbgerd  a moun- 
tain wdth  an  excavation  yielding  the  mummy  which  was 
gatliered  for  the  King;  to  this  place  were  attached 
numerous  officers  commissioned  to  guard  it ; and  once  every 
year  at  a certain  time  tliey  opened  the  door  of  that  cavern,  in 
which  was  a stone,  f>crforated  witli  a small  hole  ; and  in  this 
the  mummy  was  found  collected ; the  produce  (of  one  year) 
our  author  describes  as  equal  in  size  to  a pomegranate ; and 
it  was  sealed  in  the  presence  of  honest  and  upright  per- 
sons, priests  and  magistrates,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal 
Treasury;  “and  this’'  adds  he,  “is  the  true,  unadulterated 
“mummy;  that  sent  to  the  King  from  every  other  place 
“ is  altogether  spurious,  and  has  not  in  its  composition 
“ any  real  mummy ; in  the  vicinity  of  this  cavern  there  is 
“a  village  called  Aytn  (or  rather  Ayi)  the  name  of  which 
“ has  been  compounded  with  mum  or  “ wax’’  so  as  to 
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“ form  the  word  mhn-i~ayi  or  “ the  wax  of  that  village’^**). 
The  more  concise  account,  given  in  Edn  IIaukal’^s 
translated  work  (p.  133)  suiiicientiy  agrees  with  this. 

The  Seir  al  beldd  describing  the  district  of  DdrAbgerd 
quotes  IsTAKHRi,  who  says;  “the  pure  inuinmy  is 
“brought  from  this  country  to  S/iirdz;  and  that  which  is 
“ common  in  the  hands  of  people  must  be  a counter- 
“ feited  mixture,  as  the  genuine  mummy  is  found  only 
“ in  the  Royal  Treasury  of  that  place(**). 

Hamdallah  CAzvrin  enumerating  minerals  and  other 
terrene  productions,  informs  us  that  mummy  is  an  earth 
of  which  the  predominant  excellencies  are  warmth, 
adhesion,  and  unctuosity ; when  from  its  natural  moisture 
a quantity  of  it  has  been  formed,  and  issues  from  the 
ground,  this  unctuous  substance  becomes  condensed  by 
the  air  and  resembles  wax.  “ The  soil  of  Ay'i,  a village 
“in  Shebdngdrehj  is  most  remarkable  for  this  production; 


j *>=^1  j<iy»  jjji  ^ jAi  ^j\  ^ 

J y'  J Xx'ji 

Ms.  Sir  al  BtUUn. 

tjf-  jS — sjji  ^ (**) 

MS.  Arir  at  BtUd, 
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“it  has  therefore  been  called  after  that  place,  mum-i- 
“ oy'j  or  “ the  wax  of  Apt;’’  a name  which  describes  the 
•‘very  thing;  its  nature  is  hot  and  <lry  in  the  second 
“degree;  and  it  has  the  property  of  curing  faintness,  palsy, 
“ convulsions,  epilepsy  and  vertigo  or  head-aches ; it  is 
“ also  useful  in  heaviness  of  the  tongue,  inflammations  of 
“ the  throat,  fractures  of  the  limbs,  splenctick  affections, 
“ and  in  tremors  or  palpitations”(“). 

Ha'fiz  A'bru',  also,  in  his  MS.  Chronicle,  notices 
“the  mummy  produced  in  the  territory  of  Ddrdbgerd, 
“ oozing  from  a mountain  drop  by  drop’  (*). 

Such  is  the  celebrated  mummy,  of  which  Eastern 
Princes,  both  the  giver  and  receiver,  esteem  a very  small 


j 3 l/*  ) 

MS.  AVzAaf  «t  C«WJ.  (Part  I.  chap,  of  MiueraU,  &c'.  That  which  I ha»*  ren- 
clcrcd  *«ri«c»J  o/  the  tongvr,  occurs  iu  Father  Angelo's  Plwrinacopceia  Pcrsica,  p. 
311 ; describing  * certain  electuary  (cuusisiing  of  forty  oue  different  ingredients",  he 
aa>s  “aurium  et  /imftur  grartdini  medelur."  Thi«,  on  ini|>ection  of  the  original 
work  which  that  iiigenioui  MMsi'.nary  translated,  ^composed  by  MozarPEH  EEN 
Mohammed  AL  lluiKi.NY,  d-saf  ^,a!a»)  a valuable  MS.  in  my  own 

eollecliou,  I find  thua  exprested,  aA  Jj'j  j j 

ji  j'  3-  ( ^ 

MS,  Tarikh  i Uiifii  Airu. 
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portion,  as  a present  of  considerable  value.  Some  was- 
brought  by  Miuza  Abu’l  Hassan,  in  1809,  fi'om  the 
King  of  Persia  to  the  Queen  of  England ; and  a man 
at  IsfdMn  demanded  nine  tomans,  (or  about  eight  pounds), 
and  would  not  accept  less  from  a gentleman  of  our 
party,  for  as  much  as  a common-sized  walnut-shell 
might  have  contained.  With  the  extracts  above-given 
from  Persian  manuscripts,  respecting  the  mummy  of 
Ddrdbgerd,  various  European  travellers  agree  in  their 
accounts.  D’Herbeldt  seems  to  have  confounded  this 
natural  production  of  the  rock  with  artificial  or  human 
mummy;  of  which,  however,  the  Persians  are  not  igno- 
rant, as  I shall  prove  in  the  Appendix,  (No.  5);  where, 
also,  I propose  to  cite  Father  Angelo,  Katmpfer,  and 
other  travellers. 

At  four  miles  from  Khettiieh  we  passed  over  some  steep 
hills  by  a very  bad  road,  and  descended  on  the  other 
side  into  the  Sahhra-t-Bizddn  (^^buj  '^)  a plain  so  called 
from  the  village  of  Bizddn  (here  pronounced  Bizdoon). 
which  is  shaded  by  date-trees;  this  plain  appeared  al- 
most enclosed  within  mountains,  having,  towards  the  North, 
the  Kuh  Dirakhty  before  mentioned,  where  Bezoar  (.See 
p.  78),  is  found  in  great  abundance.  Near  tlie  village 
over  a stream  which  in  the  winter  must  be  considerable, 
is  a bridge  (the  Pul-i-Bizddn)  of  eight  large  and  three  or 
four  small  arches,  but  without  battlements.  Beyond  this, 
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the  plain,  a continuation  of  the  former,  is  denominatetl 
Sahbra-i-Ddrdb  t^).  At  elev'en  miles  we  saw  tlie  mud-> 
built  castle  with  six  towers,  and  the  village  of  Jttzjdii( 
on  the  right;  and  three  miles  farther  the  Calai-now-Hu- 
rdb  y <«li)  or  “ new  castle  of  Dardb,"  also  on  the 

right ; about  these  places  were  many  date-trees,  and  some 
extensive  fields  of  corn. 

Here  a Siah-ckddri  *U-.)  or  one  who  inhabits  the 

“ black  tents’’(^),  an  Jlidt  from  the  neighbouring  onJu  or 
camp,  supplied  us  with  excellent  milk  and  curds:  and 
as  we  afterwards  rode  by  his  humble  dwelling,  a woman 
to  whom  he  spoke,  ofl'ered  me  some  cheese,  pressed  into 
balls  not  larger  than  an  apple  of  middling  size,  and  white 
as  snow;  these  in  a few  days  became  extremely  hard; 
and  one  which  I kept  for  several  months,  when  bruised 
and  diluted  with  water,  formed  a cooling  and  pleasant 
beverage,  slightly  acid(*). 

Having  approached  within  three  miles  of  Ddrdb,  we 
tumetl  oft'  on  the  right  to  visit  tlie  Calaa'i  Dehdyeh,  or 


(")  I b»ve  seen  the  word  chah'  “ *n  umbrelli,’*  uied  for  " test.’’ 

(*)  It  is  said  that  coagulated  milk,  indurated  by  compreaaion  and  exiiccatioD, 
laata  a conaiderable  time.  To  prepare  it  after  that  Banner,  wai  an  art  probably 
known  in  Paraia  long  before  Zoroaiter ; wbo,  ax  Pliny  infornu  us  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  tradition,  lived  twenty  yean  in  desert  placet,  on  checte  to  ten)p«re<l  that 
age  did  not  aftiect  it.  “ Tradunt  Zoroastrem  in  deaertis  caaeo  vixiase  annia  aiginti, 
" ita  temperato  at  vetuaUtem  non  aentiret."  (Mat.  Hiat.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  42). 
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Deh-i-aih{^;  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  enclosed  with- 
in a ditch  extremely  deep  and  wide,  and  a bank  or 
rampart  of  earth,  proportionably  high;  this,  as  the  name 
implies,  was  anciently  a fortress,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
enclosure,  rising  like  a mountain,  is  a huge,  rugged  and 
insulated  rock.  Here,  according  to  local  information,  the 
castle  or  citadel  of  Ddrdbgerd  had  been  erected;  for  thus 
far  the  city  is  said  to  have  once  extended.  In  the 
sides  of  this  rock  are  several  caves,  some  natural  and 
others  probably  artificial;  as  I discovered,  communicating 
Ijctween  two,  a door-way,  cut  through  the  solid  stone. 
There  are  numerous  remains  of  buildings  about  this  place, 
which  deserves  a more  minute  examination  than  I could 
bestow.  The  rock  or  castle,  as  it  was  called,  appears 
ill  the  view  (PI.  XXXIII),  rising  above  the  middle  of 
the  rampart  or  earthen  bank  ; on  the  left  arc  the  bar- 
ren and  lofty  mountains  of  Ddrub;  and  more  distant, 
towards  Uie  right,  are  seen  the  hills  of  ,j)  D//ry  Kheir. 

Witliin  the  enclosure  is  an  extraordinary  upright  stone, 
single,  and  at  least  twenty  feet  high ; its  shape  may  be 
best  described  by  a representation  given  in  the  Miscella- 
neous Plate,  No.  13.  Concerning  this  stone  many  wonderful 

The  mme  of  this  pl»cr  mi  wrilirn  for  me  by  dilferent  rersian'  and 

dji  iJ  Near  it  \ras  a litlai'C  |>erhaps  the  which  con'ribulrd  it.i  name,  if  ne 
my  depend  «n  Kailem  F.tyroolojiiti,  to  form  the  word  mumiiifi,  ai  appears  from 
page  118,  lit),  SlC. 
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anecdotes  are  related;  it  will  suffice  to  mention  one,  as 
the  others  are  of  similar  import  and  of  equal  authenticity  ; 
a woman  in  the  time  of  Da'u'ab  having  been  guilty  of 
treachery  towards  that  monarch,  was  punished  by  sudden 
petrifaction,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  exist,  but 
under  the  form  of  this  stone. 

In  another  part  of  the  enclosed  space,  on  a rising 
ground,  were  several  large  and  rude  stones,  forming 
a cluster  irregularly  circular,  which,  from  its  ap])carancc, 
a British  anticiuary  might  be  almost  authorized  to  pronounce 
Druidical ; according  to  the  general  application  of  this 
word  among  us(^).  1 can  scarcely  think  the  arrangement 
of  those  stones  wholly,  though  it  may  be  partly,  natural 
or  accidental.  Some  of  them  are  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high ; one,  very  tall,  stands  nearly  in  the  middle ; 
another,  towards  the  West,  resembles  a table  or  altar, 
being  flat  at  the  top ; and  under  two  or  three  are  recesses 
or  small  caverns.  I found  it  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
aggregate  of  those  objects  at  once  in  such  a view  as 


(**)  Whit  monamenti  Day  with  propriety  by  ilyled  Druidical,  I am  not  qualified 
to  judge.  The  subject  has  engaged  and  eiubarnissed  many  learned  men.  tome  of 
whom  appear  not  to  bare  held  in  due  recollection  or  respect,  the  severe  decition 
of  that  able  antiquary  Pinkerton.  “Those  who  speak  of  Druids  in  Germany,  Cala- 
“ donia  or  Ireland,  speak  utter  nonsense,  and  have  not  a single  authority  to  support 
“ them. — Druidic  anliquities  there  can  be  none,  except  there  be  any  oak  trees  two 
“ thousand  yean  old ; those  childishly  called  Druidic  are  Gothic,  and  are  found  in 
'*  Iceland  aud  other  countries  where  the  very  name  of  Druid  was  unknown.”  Dissert, 
on  the  Scythiaus  or  Goths,  Part  I.  ch.  4 p 68,  ^Lond.  1707.  oct). 
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might  convey  a just  iciea  of  them  ; but  the  subjoined 
sketch  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the  description 
above  given,  (See  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  14).  In  this 
place  were  very  large  and  uncommon  lizards.  We 
left  the  castle,  which  I recommend  to  the  investigation 
of  future  travellers,  by  a path  near  some  walls  and 

arches  on  our  right,  still  twenty  feet  high,  the  remains 

of  an  ancient  aqueduct:  and  passing  on  our  left,  the 
little  village  of  Dchidpeh,  we  proceeded  to  a pass  between 
two  hills  of  rock,  about  one  mile  and  a half  from 

Ddrdbgerd.  I stopped  there  to  delineate  the  town,  the  date- 

trees,  which  partly  conceal  it,  and  the  fine  plain  beyond, 
richly  covered  with  corn-fields,  and  bounded  by  mag- 
nificent mountains  ; choosing  that  point  of  view  which 
enabled  me  to  express  a singular  door-way  or  window, . 
cut  through  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  on  our  left 
hand,  (Sec  Plate  XXXIV).  Soon  after  this,  we  termi- 
nated our  morning’s  ride ; the  distance  from  Khesuieh 
to  Ddrdb,  being  about  five  farsangs,  eighteen  or  nine 
teen  miles ; during  which  we  crossed  various  streams 
of  limpid  water. 

I was  conducted  by  some  persons  whom  the  governor, 
Mi'bza  Path  Ali  ^ \j^)  had  sent  for  that  purpose, 
to  a room  in  a good  house  adjoining,  and  communicating 
with  his  own  ; here  he  received  me  very  courteously  and 
hospitably.  Two  trays  containing  many  dishes  of  Kabdb, 
{(— >1^  small  pieces  of  roasted  lamb  and  fowl ; one  large  and 
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well-flavoured  fish ; pillow  (^j)  and  chillaw,  rice  dressed 
with  meat  or  plain  ; fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  bowls  of 
excellent  sherbet,  were  laid  before  me  within  half  an  hour 
after  ray  arrival.  When  this  repast  was  finished,  the  go- 
vernor, accompanied  by  five  or  six  men  of  very  decent 
appearance,  favoured  me  with  a visit,  during  which  I learned 
that  the  only  monuments  of  antiquity  visible  near  Ddrdb 
were,  first,  the  castle  of  Dehdyeh  above  mentioned,  and 
vaguely  attributerl  to  some  Prince  of  the  Cuianian  dynasty ; 
secondly,  a Naksh  i Rustam,  (for  this  name  is  given  in 
several  places  to  sculptured  figures  on  rocks  sup|)o.scd 
to  represent  the  celebrated  hero  Rustam):  and,  lasti}', 
the  Carava$i$erd-i-Dub  described  as  an  excavation  formed 
with  astonishing  art,  in  the  side  of  a mountain.  Tlicre 
was,  said  Mi'rza  Path  Ali,  not  many  hundred  yards 
distant,  a place  absurdly  called  Kadmgdh  (liUjj),  tlic 
foot  step  or  vestige  of  some  preternatural  lx;ing ; but 
he  acknowledged  that  the  city  itself  offered  nothing 
worthy  of  inspection,  and  that  it  was  reduced  from  its 
original  magnitude  and  splendour  to  the  condition  of 
a village ; he  then  invited  me  to  enjoy  the  shade  and 
fragrance  of  a delightful  garden  adjacent,  thickly  planted 
with  orange-trees. 

At  this  time  Siii'r  Kha'n  Beg  took  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  the  aecident  which  had  befallen  my  bottle 
of  wine ; and  requested  that  I might  be  furnished  with 
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a supply  by  order  of  tlje  governor,  who,  as  an  extremely 
pious  MuadnUtH,  seemed  shocked  and  coufouuded  at 
such  a request;  affected  many  religious  scruples,  and 
swore  that  he  harl  not  heard  of  any  person  within  the 
whole  territory  under  his  jurisdiction,  who  had  ever 
made,  or  tasted,  or  even  seen  in  a dream,  one  drop  of 
any  fermented  or  intoxicatmg  liquor ; “ God  preserve 
“ us  from  the  thought  of  such  impurity ! jUidL.!)  esiagh- 
^\t'ar  Allah!''  added  he  to  this  declaration,  which  was 
uttered  wdth  a loud  voice  and  earnest  manner,  and 
confirmed  solemnly  by  all  the  oldest  hypocrites  present ; 
his  countenance  then  relaxed  into  a smile.  Sin'ii 
Kha'n  continued  importunate,  the  governor  reproved 
him  in  a gentle  whisper,  struck  him  slightly  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  beads,  and  muttering  a few  words  to 
his  servant  Ali,  sent  him  away  and  followed  soon  after 
himself.  In  about  ten  minutes,  Alt  returned,  bringing 
a capacious,  long-necked  bottle  of  white  glass,  stopped  in 
the  usual  manner,  with  cotton,  and  containing  red  wine, 
so  very  bad,  that  Shi'r  Kha'n,  in  the  excess  of  his 
indignation  and  disappointment,  wished  that  the  bottle 
and  its  contents  were  sticking  in  the  throat  of  the 
governor’s  favourite  wife.  Ali  went  off  a second  time  and 
brought  some  arrack,  a most  ardent  spirit  extracted 
from  dates ; this  delighted  and  satisfied  my  thirsty 
companion. 
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Passing  through  tlie  town,  every  quarter  of  which 
we  perambulated,  I found  that  the  account  of  its  decayed 
state,  was  not  by  any  means  exaggerated  ; for  halt  the 
houses  appeared  deserted  or  in  ruins.  But  it  was  evident 
that  the  place  had  once  been  of  greater  extent ; it  is  at 
present  chiefly  occupied  by  gardens ; one  of  these,  as 
the  governor  had  said,  was  extremely  beautiful  and 
fragrant,  abounding  in  orange-trees,  and  producing  a 
multiplicity  of  flowers. 

I now  discovered  that  some  of  our  mules  and  horses  ■ 
had  suffered  much  from  tlie  journey  between  Zdheddn  and 
Khesitteh,  and  that  a little  rest  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  them.  Myfirmduy  or  rakm  granted  by  the  Prince 
who  governed  Fdrs,  did  not  authorize  me  to  enter  the 
province  of  Kerman  which  we  had  now  approached ; and 
being  myself  limited  in  time,  and  uncertain  ,how  long  the 
Embassy  might  continue  at  Shirdz,  I resolved  to  let 
the  tired  mules  and  horses  rest  one  day,  and  to  return 
by  way  of  the  great  salt  lake  of  K'lrlz,  or  Bakhtegdn 
by  Savondt  (or  Estahbonat),  and  Persepolis;  determined 
to  remain,  if  it  were  possible,  a week  or  fortnight  among 
the  vestiges  of  that  ancient  ajid  celebrated  capital.  Tlie 
objects  described  by  Mi'uza  Path  Ali,  as  most  worthy 
of  examination,  being  all  situate  within  a few  miles  of 
Ddrdb,  I proposed  to  visit  them  next  morning,  and  to 
lake  with  me  only  two  or  three  men  of  our  parly  and  such 
horses  as  had  not  yet  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  fatigue. 
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Meanwhile,  a collection  of  extracts  which  I had  made 
in  England  from  printed  books  and  oriental  manuscripts, 
relative  to  Persia,  proved,  that  when  the  Italian  traveller, 
Pietro  della  Valle,  near  two  hundred  years  ago,  passed 
through  this  city,  it  yielded  but  little,  in  his  opinion, 
deserving  notice;  he  mentions  its  numerous  population, 
its  palms  or  date-trees,  and  the  running  stream  that  filled 
a small  circular  fish-pond  in  the  bazar  or  principal 
•market-place ; “ there  is  nothing  else,”  he  says,  “ in 
“ Dorabghi^rd,  to  be  seen  or  obsciA'ed’’(“).  Of  its  name 
he  offers  an  explanation  sutHcicntly  conformable  to  obvious 
etymology,  as  passages  which  1 have  below  given  from 
Manuscripts  rlemonstrate.  But  some  Persian  Lexicogra- 
phers have  indicated  a meaning  for  the  word  gird  or 
gerd,  more  satislactory  (at  least  to  me)  than  that  which 
he  suggests,  as  it  expresses  directly,  the  sense  other- 
wise conveyed  by  implication(^').  It  would  appear,  from 

(**)  **  Del  rento,  in  Darab^hi^rd,  non  vl  ef^^endo  uicote,  oe  da  vedere,  da  osaer^ 
**  Tare/’  Ac,  Viajcj'i,  (Lett.  17-  Nov.  2(i  1022;. 


("  **  E|>cr  lo  ooineche  infin’  bora  coojtena,  del  D irio,”  A'c. (ib.^  Dtrabjchicrdt 
would  signify,  be  says  (bat  kins;  Da  ra'b ^Darius),  itirroundtd  o/  cneioted  the  place; 
atiJ  Oarab  Kerd,  as  }>erha)M  (/onr)  tlic  ancients  pronounced  it,  would  imply  (hat 
1)  Vk  .Vb  built  or  mnde  it.  Hence  lie  takes  occaaton  to  notice  Tiffrenoerrda,  founded 
by  I'i^ranes  kiiij  of  Armenia,  iVc.  I have  already  observed  (in  paijc  102,  note  20), 
that  (he  b^sl  F rkunfi  or  M muscript  Dicimnaries,  explain  gerd  or ^ird  (with  g 
hard),  as  equivalent  to  medt  ah,  shahr,  ivc  *'a  town  or  city  aud  in  illustration 
they  quote  a:lVMl^'  utii  r names  situBarly  compounded,  O^rabgird,  the  city  of  king 
Dak4*b,  It  liny  be  here  added  iVota  the  MS.  Diet,  £fceA*/»  Kattfa,  that  gwnf 
•Tgerd di^uitica  to  encircle,  turn  round,  Ac«  gerd  or  girdi  circular 
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one  passage  (“poiche  il  xuo  name  Dar&bghi^rd  conforme 
“ oggi  si  pronuntia," ) that  in  the  time  ot  this  ingenious 
writer  (1622),  gerd  or  gird  was  not  separated  from  Ddr/ib 
by  persons  speaking  of  the  city.  But  I find  that  a 
learned  native  of  Irfahun,  who  visited  this  southern  region 
exactly  one  hundred  years  after  Pietro  della  Valle,  omits, 
in  his  entertaining  memoirs,  the  local  adjunct.  “ I then," 
says  he,  “ proceeded  to  D&rdb,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
“ pleasant  spots  of  that  warm  country  ; and  in  truth,  it 
“is  a very  flourishing  and  delightful  place”(")  At  present 
the  compound  name  is  never  heard  in  conversation  ; it 
occurs,  however,  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Manuscripts. 

By  Tabri  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  ascribed  to 
Da'ra'b  or  Da'ra'  the  great,  son  of  Queen  Hcjmai, 
the  daughter  and  wife  of  Baiima'n  Ardeshi'r,  who 
appears  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Artaxerexes  surnamed  Long-handed  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  “When  Da'rab,”  says  the  historian,  “heard 
“the  rumour  of  his  molher’s  death,  he  drew  forth  his 
“army  out  of  Balkh  and  went  to  Pars;  there  he  esta- 
“ blished  himself  in  the  supreme  dominion,  and  he  erected 


the  larroundiDg  places,  environs,  Ac.  (*— J The  resemblance 

boili  in  ns«,  and  sound,  between  tliiti  Persian  word  and  girdt  girth  will 
probably  have  struck  the  English  reader. 

J fA-  •/  u'  (^) 

Ms.  Memoirs  ot  Mohammed  Ali  Hazi'n.  i-  .^.1 
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a city  in  Pars  the  name  of  which  was  Dtirdbgird,  and 
“ that  city  is  now  (in  the  ninth  century)  inhabited”(**). 


The  Stir  al  Beld/in,  written  soon  after  Tabbi’s  tiiiie, 
informs  us  that  this  city  was  founded  by  Da'ka'u  (or 
Da'ea'),  “and  therefore  denominated  Da'ra'b-keud,  a 
“ name  which  signifies  that  Da'ha'b  made  it ; and  it  has 
“ been  surrounded  with  a new  rampart  like  that  at  the 
“city  of  Jur  {or  GurJ;  and  a ditch  that  receives  all  the 
“ water  running  from  springs,  or  oozing  from  the  earth 
“in  the  neighbourhood  ; the  middle  of  that  ditch  contains 
“ some  dry  weeds  or  grass,  and  if  men  or  four-footed 
“ animals  fall  into  the  water  and  become  entangled  with 
“ those  weeds,  they  cannot  extricate  or  save  themselves 
“ without  considerable  labour,  difficulty  and  danger. 
“ Ddrdbkerd  has  four  gates,  aud  in  the  midst  of  it  rises  a 
“mountain,  resembling  a dome,  and  unconnected  with 
“ any  other  ; most  of  the  buildings  are  constructed  of 
“ clay ; and  at  this  time  (the  tenth  century)  people  from 
“ various  towns  and  cities  of  Persia  come  to  reside  here”("). 


j X*'  (juyU,  j ^ j'  AAxij  jfji  'j'j  {**) 

u — «)  ^ lit'  J w'  (*^  ‘l/  ^ 3 VJ.~~.-A  VI 

Ms.  Tarikh  i Tabri.  J- 

yl  J 3}  \p  Ui;'  J (*") 

^ Jw1  ^ j jy^  aI>Li  y 
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Yet  we  read  in  another  part  of  the  same  manuscript, 
that  the  plague  (\j,)  was  very  frequent  at  Ddrdbgird,  and 
that  the  water  of  tliis  city  was  the  worst  in  all  the 
province. 


Firdausi,  the  Persian  Ilomcr,  considered  the  foundation 
of  this  city  as  a circumstance  woithy  of  commemoration 
in  his  Shdhiidmah.  He  informs  us  that  “King  Da'ra'b 
“ having  gone  fortli  one  day  to  visit  his  horses  pasturing 
“ in  the  low  grounds,  ascended  a hill,  and  thence  beheld 
“ a vast  and  deep  river  or  body  of  water ; he  desired,’' 
says  the  poet,  “ that  expert  mcchanicks  should  be 
“brought  from  India  and  from  Greece;  and  they  were 
“instructed  so  to  direct  the  course  of  this  water  that 
“ a stream  might  flow  through  every  district.  Those 
“ ingenious  men  having  o|)ened  the  mounds  or  dikes, 
“ Da'ka'b  commanded  that  a city  should  be  built,  and 
“ when  it  was  girded  round  with  walls,  they  named  the  place 
“ Ddrdb  gird.  The  monarch  then  kindled  a fire  on  the 
“ summit  of  a mountain,  to  which  crowds  of  persons 


U *11  ^ ^ ^ Jukil 

1 » -S-*.  ^ j LkM  j j 

jij  j Ci— .A  ijijj'i  j 3. 

s.f*  ^ 

.xi  ^ j\  Aiz  J 

Ms.  Sir  al  UcIUuh. 
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“resorted,  worshipping  the  sacred  flame  Azer,  and  they 
“procured  the  most  skilful  artists  of  every  description 
“ by  whom  the  whole  city  «as  embellished”C*). 

Observing,  as  generally  throughout  this  work  (where 
dates  can  be  ascertained)  a chronological  order  in  my  quo- 
tations, I shall  translate  a passage  from  the  Mudjmd 
at  Tudrikh,  a precious  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century, 
most  probably  unique  in  Europe.  “And  among  his  other 
“ works,  king  'Da'ra’b,  founded  in  Pdrs,  the  city  of 


^ nf  j (^) 

•V-y  LS*/  ^ 1,5^  j 

VjJ  JJm 

J*!  •^'-v 

^ .•!;  •JuOlj 

Jj  ^ 

j/  J'j'  j'pJ  ^ 

j' 

X«1  jjt 

■*«  a*  j 

Mi.  Shiih  Kimah.  History  of  King  U a ra’b. 
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“ Ddrdhgerd;  and  the  place  still  bears  this  name ; but 
“ it  had  previously  been  called  Asp6n  Fargdni^). 


According  to  IIamdallah  Cazvi'ni,  the  Persian  Geo- 
grapher, Ddrdbgtrd  is  a place  of  the  third  climate ; 
“ Da'ra'b,  the  son  of  Bahman,  the  son  of  Isfendva’^S 
“ erected  the  city,  which  was  perfectly  circular,  as  if 
“ its  plan  had  been  delineated  by  a compass.  In  the 
“ midst  of  the  city  there  was  once  a well-fortified  castle 
“ with  a very  deep  ditch  ; but  this  is  in  ruins  at  present, 
(the  fourteenth  century) ; the  climate  is  very  warm,  and 
“Ddrdbgerd  produces  good  corn,  fruit,  and  dates;  and 
“in  this  territory  is  a mountain  which  yields  salt  of 
“ seven  colours  ; and  among  the  dependent  districts,  are 
“ Khesulek,  Rddgdn  (or  more  properly,  as  I suspect, 
“ Derdgdn  Feiz,  and  Restdn,*’  &c(^). 


j J,  j\  j 

AIS  MuJJmrl  •/  TiArikh,  No.  Oi  of  Kif  Biliiiiiiiictiiir  <lu  !lt  •.  «t 

P.in>,  wlicre  I prru5«l  il  in  IBltt.  The  motr  ancirnl  nano-,  Atpin  Fargin.  here 
nrniioiied,  may,  |>o»ibly,  ailuile  to  the  paiture-lanOa  for  lior»cs  ( aiykaj  above  mdi- 
caled  by  Fihdausi. 

-t  ^ " a ( ) 

j3  j Jot  «jJ  3 ^3^  3 ^ 3 s- 

V'  v'  3 3 3 J 

Ii;S,  Soz  .ai  til  (.'olub,  ((ieogr  St'Cl.  cli.  13'.  line  lte*htlul/t*A  onhr<il\  ai 

belt*  ■'*  nt;  to  ^'Mcban^brfh,  a territory  which,  ia  hu  tweiflU  cbiiptcr,  be  include 
Withiu  thegredi  proTiUce  ol'/aVf. 
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The  historian  Ha'fiz  Abbu'  beginning  his  description, 
borrows  the  very  words  of  Hamdallah  above  quoted, 
respecting  the  founder,  the  circular  form,  and  the  citadel 
or  castle  of  Ddrdbgird;  “it  had  a ditch,  also,”  says  he, 
“ to  which  water  was  conducted ; and  there  were  four 
“ gates  in  this  castle,  but  the  city  is  now  (in  the  fif- 
“ teenth  century),  ruined,  and  the  only  remains  are 
“ vestiges  of  wells  and  the  ditch"(^’). 

Such  are  the  accounts  left  us  by  Eastern  writers  of 
the  best  authority ; many  others,  more  modern,  have 
noticed  Ddrdbgerd,  but  I think  it  unnecessary  to  quote 
their  works,  as  they  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  infor- 
mation comprised  in  the  extracts  above  given.  From  a 
reference  to  these,  the  reader  will  probably  be  persuaded, 
as  I am,  that  the  castle  or  citadel  to  which  they  allude 
must  be  tlie  Calaa-i-Dehapeh,  with  its  surrounding  wall 
or  rampart  of  earth,  and  its  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at 
present  without  water  but  once  easily  filled,  by  means 
of  the  aqueduct  still  visible,  in  a state  of  ruin;  and  that 
the  rock,  appearing  as  I have  described  it,  like  a moun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  (See  Plate  XXXllI) ; 
is  what  the  Sur  al  Delddn  mentions  as  being  insulated  and 
resembling  a dome,  or  building  with  an  arched  or  vaultetl 

/f-  Li— } ail  (^*‘) 

MS.  Tarikh  Hujii  Abru,  aiW  j txtt 
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roof.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  rock,  from  which  he  could 
easily  have  beheld  every  part  of  the  recently  founded  city, 
that  our  illustrious  Da'ha'b  terminated  his  labours  by  the 
soleiuii  performance  of  a religious  ceremony,  and  probably 
the  establishment  of  a new  fire-temple  ; though  the  circle 
of  rude  stones,  situate  likewise  on  a rising  ground,  may 
indicate  the  vestiges  of  a consecrated  structure. 

26.  At  break  of  day  on  the  twenty -sixth,  I hastened 
to  view  the  objects  in  this  neighbourhood,  respecting 
which  my  curiosity  had  been  much  excited.  Shi'r 
Kha'x  Bkg,  two  of  his  armed  men,  my  own  groom 
and  an  intelligent  peasant  hired  as  a guide  for  the  occasion, 
formed  our  parly  on  this  expedition.  Having  left  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  town,  we  proceeded  about 
one  mile  in  a South-Eastern  direction  to  the  decayed 
brick-edifice,  with  arched  windows  and  t/i/iclies  reces- 
ses or  niches,  called  Kabr-i-Pasliang  ^),  “ the  burial- 

“ place  of  1’asii  ANG,"  whom  our  guide  was  willing  to  believe 
the  ancient  hero  ot  that  name,  celebrated  in  the  Slidh- 
vdmuh;  but  it  was  evidently  the  monument  of  a Musclrndn 
saint  : and  close  to  it,  on  the  very  road,  were  numerous 
graves  covered  with  well-cut  stones,  bearing  Arabick 
and  Persian  epitaphs  whicli  proved  the  cemetery  to  be 
at  least  trom  four  to  five  hundred  years  ohl ; near  this 
spot  were  tombs  of  several  other  holy  men,  or  Imdm- 
zudthx,  now  fallen  to  ruin ; a little  beyond  those,  was  a 
heap  of  stones,  on  winch  lay  one,  about  two  feet  ia 
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length,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  not 
having  any  inseribed  letters,  but  simply  ornamented  with 
a plain,  carved  line ; it  probably  marked  a modem  grave, 
and  is  only  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  supposed  the 
work  of  remote  ages,  and  ascribed  to  some  female 
personage,  whose  history  I was  desirous  of  tracing ; for 
throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  remains  of  conduits, 
bridges,  and  causeways ; towers,  caverns  in  mountains, 
sculptures,  and  almost  every  thing  that  wears  the  sem- 
blance of  antiquity,  or  utility,  are  denominated  mAl-i- 
dukhter,  JU)  and  regarded  as  memorials  of  some 
unknown  damsel  or  virgin. 

We  saw,  on  our  left,  a few  miles  distant,  vestiges  of 
the  castle,  called  Calaa-i-Ruma ; and  at  three  miles,  we 
passed  a deep  well  or  pit.  The  person  who  constructed 
it  was  probably  commemorated  in  an  inscription  rudely 
chiseled  on  a stone  impending  over  its  mouth  ; as  the 
first  word  seemed  to  be  y\  See.  “this. well,  Abu',” 

&c.  Still  more  barbarously  executed  (perhaps  by  Ilidts) 
were  some  characters  on  the  natural  rock,  not  far  from 
this  well.  We  advanced  about  a mile  further  by  a most 
rugged  path,  and  having  passed  on  the  left  an  tuiucduct, 
a mill,  and  some  other  buildings,  we  turned  off  towards 
the  right ; our  road  had  hitherto  been  that  which  leads 
to  Deh-i-Kheir  »j).  We  alighted  soon  after  at  the 
Caravansera-i-Doob  or  Dub  of  which  I deli- 
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neated  the  eiilrance  and  general  outward  appearance, 
(See  Plate  XXXIII).  It  is  a spacious  and  extraordinary 
cliambcr,  hollowed,  with  admirable  ingenuity  and  by 
means  of  prodigious  labour,  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
mountain ; its  roof  seems  formed  of  arches,  supported 
on  square  pillars  of  large,  but,  not  ungraceful  propor- 
tions; the  roof,  however,  and  the  pillars  ; the  arches,  the 
walls  and  the,  floor,  all  are  of  the  solid  rock.  AVere  it 
possible  to  forget  the  sculptured  wonders  of  Kriirreh  and 
Elephanta,  I should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  a 
most  stupendous  excavation  ; and  it  only  wanted  their 
terrifick  and  monstrous  idols,  to  render  its  shade  equally 
awful  as  the  gloom  of  those  Indian  Temples. 

It  receives  a little  light  at  the  entrance,  an  ample  and 
handsome  door-way  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  ; ami 
some  descends  from  a square  aperture,  cut  through  the 
rock  in  the  centre  of  the  roof;  my  servant,  who  climbed 
for  the  purpose  outside,  having  let  down  through  this 
aperture  a measuring-tape,  I found  that  in  a perpendi- 
cular line  from  the  upper  edge  where  he  held  it,  to 
the  floor,  was  thirty-two  feet ; of  these  about  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  might  be  considered  as  the  extreme  height 
of  the  chamber,  between  its  arches  ; so  that  the  rock, 
must  be  at  this  opening  ten  or  eleven  feet  thick.  I 
next  ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  hall  or  chamber 
itself;  a square  of  seventy  feet  regularly  divided  into 
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four  parts  by  pillars  of  which  the  two  principal  rows 
form  aisles  or  walks,  intersecting  one  another  exactly 
in  the  centre  and  immediately  under  the  aperture  cut 
through  the  roof  or  ceiling.  A plan  taken  on  the  spot 
(See  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  15),  may  assist  in  ex- 
plaining this  description,  although  I made  it  in  a very 
hasty  manner,  and  amidst  the  importunities  of  my 
companions  ; for  having  heard  many  accounts  of  robbers 
who  infested  the  neighbourhood,  they  became  impatient 
at  my  delay,  and  extremely  anxious  to  quit  this  lone- 
some place. 

Near  the  door,  were  inscriptions  caned  in  the  Arabick 
character,  of  a kind  not  ver}'  ancient;  and  I contrived 
to  copy  two  lines  apparently  comprising  a date  ; cither 
the  year  732,  or  705,  of  the  Mohammedan  era, 
corresponding  to  our  )'ear  1351,  or  1305.  In  the  wall 
terminating  the  main  aisles  on  the  left  and  right,  and 
opposite  the  door  were  niches,  not  unlike  the  fire-places 
in  European  houses,  and  sculptured  with  some  degree 
of  elegance  ; inscriptions  in  the  same  character  as  tliosc 
above  mentioned,  served  for  ornaments  and  filled  the 
frames  or  borders ; so  at  least  of  the  only  niche  that  I 
had  time  to  sketch. 

An  unlucky  musket-shot,  discharged  at  no  great 
distance,  induced  Shi'b  Kua'n  Beg  and  the  armed  men  to 
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mount  their  liorscs,  and  I,  soon  after,  reluctantly  followed 
their  example  ; having  first  ascended  the  rock  or  moun- 
tain over  the  chamber,  viewed  the  external  surface  of 
its  roof  and  examined  the  opening  through  which  it 
partially  receives  both  light  and  air ; this  is  ten  feet 
five  inches,  on  every  side,  being,  as  I have  observed,  a 
square;  near  it  lay  a large,  single  stone,  that  seemed, 
from  its  size  and  cubical  form  to  be  what  once  filled 
the  aperture.  I was  going  to  measure  it  when  a sudden 
cry  hid,  bid,  bedow,  bedow,  (jjo  1^)  “ come,  run,  gallop,’’ 
inturrupted  my  researches,  and  we  all  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  some  Ilidts,  who,  as  we  learned,  had  seized 
two  robbers,  but  allowed  them  to  escape  before  our 
arrival  ne.ar  their  encampment.  This  circumstance  gave 
Shi'u  Kha'n  Beg  an  opportunity  of  displaying  both  his 
courage  and  his  horsemanship;  declaring  aloud  that  he 
would  pursue  and  bring  back  the  fugitives,  (but  without 
inquiring  which  way  they  had  gone),  he  rode  off  at  the 
fullest  speed  down  a steep  hill,  flourishing  his  sword,  or 
stretching  out  his  right  arm  to  the  utmost  extent , or 
throwing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  one  who  transfixes 
his  adversary  with  a dart ; this  exhibition  lasted  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  he  performed  a circular  course 
of  nearly  three  miles,  without  having  once  lost  sight  of 
his  men  or  of  me,  who  remained  quietly  conversing  with 
the  Ilidts.  These,  at  his  return,  gratified  him  by  various 
exclamations,  such  as  Khub  juvdn  Aajeb  suwari 
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a fine  young  fellow !”  “ wonderful 
horseman !”  and  this  was  deemed,  by  all  parties,  I believe, 
a sufficient  recompense  for  his  unnecessary  exertion(“). 

A person  coming  from  Durdb  now  informed  us,  that 
the  Governor  and  several  of  his  friends  had  been  for 
sometime  at  the  Naksh  i Rmtam,  where  a tent  was  pitched, 
and  they  expected  me  to  partake  with  them  of  a colla- 
tion. Having  received  this  intelligence,  Shi'e  Kha'n, 
whose  ride  had,  perhaps,  excited  a strong  appetite,  proposed 
that  we  should  immediately  set  out;  as  it  would  be 
indecorous,  he  said,  to  detain  the  Governor  much  longer. 
We  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  shortest  direction,  and 
not  by  any  beaten  path,  for  three  or  four  miles,  over 
fields  and  rocks,  across  streams,  and  through  extensive 
groves  of  date-trees. 

I,  however,  would  have  gladly  returned  to  tlie  Caravanse- 
rai Dub  as  yet  imperfectly  explored:  for  it  appeared 
to  me  not  improbable  that,  in  the.  obscurity  of  some 
corners  roost  remote  from  the  entrance,  were  passages 
or  recesses,  which  might  be  found  to  resemble  those 
chapels  attached  to  the  vast  cavern-temples  of  India; 
there  is  one  small  square  excavation,  with  an  arched (**) 


(**)  TTie  expression  Cgenerally  prononoced  Khoob  Jatoou ) signify. 

u»g  a handsome  or  fine  yonth,  1 have  frequently  beard  addressed  to  men  both  old 
and  ngly. 
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door-way,  in  the  mountain,  outside ; the  view  represents 
it,  on  the  right  of  the  great  entrance;  but  I had  not 
leisure  to  ascertain  whether  it  coniinunicated  with  the 
principal  chambers.  The  inscriptions  and  pointed  arches 
evince  that  the  general  style  of  this  work  is  what  may 
be  denominated  modern  Saracenick ; and  if  1 have  rightly 
deciphered  the  A rabirk  Hate  in  the  lines  above  copied,  its 
age  would  not  much  exceed  five  iumclred  years  ; it  therefore 
has  no  pretensions  to  antiquity  ; and  as  executed  by  Miisel- 
mdns  for  the  purposes  which  its  present  name  indicates,  only 
can  interest  travellers  who  may  occasionally  benefit  by 
the  shelter  that  it  affords  ; yet  it  is  not  formed  on  the  plan 
of  most  Persian  Cdraidnserais,  in  which  the  areas  are  open, 
and  the  sides  arc  ran^^es  of  distinct  rooms  ; this  chamber 
offers  no  other  accommodation  than  the  vacant  spaces 
between  its  pillars.  In  hollowing  this  into  the  hard  rock, 
why  immense  labour  has  been  employed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign  the  reason;  since  a building  constructed  of 
brick,  or  stone  and  mortar,  after  the  usual  manner,  would 
have  been  more  convenient,  more  hand.soiue  outwardly, 
and  less  expensive. 

The  annexed  view  (Plate  XXXIII)  comprehends  on  the 
left  three  natural  caves,  and  the  mountains  here  contain 
many  others  ; I was  for  a moment  inclinerl  to  suspect 
that  the  hall  or  chamber  had  been  one,  which  seeming, 
from  its  capaciousness  or  other  interior  circumstanccsi 
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adapted  for  the  object,  was  fashioned  as  it  now  appears 
by  art.  But  from  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  parts 
we  are  justified  in  considering  it  rather  as  tlic  result 
of  an  original  design  ; an  excavation  made,  perhaps,  long 
before  the  introduction  into  Persia  of  Arabian  characters  or 
the  Saracenick  style  of  arches  ; its  pillars  once  round,  or  of 
disproportionate  bulk,  may  have  been  reduced  or  squared  ; 
a flat  and  low  ceiling  may  have  been  raised  and  vaulted  ; 
ancient  inscriptions  may  have  been  obliterated,  and  statues 
or  symbolical  sculptures  effaced  by  tlie  cliisel  of  Mo- 
hammedan artists.  Eleplianta  itself  might  haA  e been  thus 
degraded  had  not  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  destroying 
multitudinous  groups  of  figures,  rendered  nearly  vain  all 
the  attempts  of  bigotry  and  barbarism.  In  addition  to 
these  conjectural  possibilities,  the  Carainnserai  Dub  may 
have  been  a place  consecrated  to  Mithraic  rites,  or  some 
other  form  of  religious  worship,  in  ages  even  preceding 
the  time  of  Zera'tusht;  or  this  may  be  a work  of 
that  celebrated  Queen,  Semiramis,  (a  personage  of  very 
uncertain  date)  who,  according  to  Strabo,  left  numer- 
ous memorials  of  her  dominion  in  various  regions  of  the 
world.  That  vague  local  tradition,  which,  as  I before 
observed,  attributes  all  antiquities  here  to  some  un- 
known female  (though  st^ded  a “ (/awweQ,”  tends  in  some 
degree  to  sanction  this  opinion.  I acknowledge  that 
the  Persian  recor<ls  notice  two  Princesses  to  whose 
names  the  word  dokht  (or  dukht  a dimitmtive 
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of  dukhter  JLiS)  is  generally  added,  expressing  their 
unmarried  or  virgin  state  ; these  were  the  daughters  of 
king  Cliosroes,  (or  Khusbau  entitled  Parvi'z);  and 
they  governed  independently  after  their  brother  Sui'n- 
u'l EH,  denominated  by  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  Siroes, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  Christ  629-  But  their  reigns 
were  short  and  turbulent ; and  few  monuments  could 
remain  of  sovereigns  distracted  by  domestick  feuds, 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  above  all,  the 
alarming  progress  of  Arabian  invaders  under  the  generals 
of  the  KhaUfah;  the  elder  sister,  Pu'ran-Uokht,  having 
ruled  the  empire  but  sixteen  months ; the  younger,  Azermi- 
noKUT,  only  six(*‘)- 

In  all.  the  long  catalogue  of  Royal  Persians,  I find 
but  one  other  female  to  whom  any  great  or  publick 
work  can  be  with  plausibility  ascribed ; and  Queen 
Huma'i  may  rvell  claim  the  excavation  of  a mountain, 
since  she  is  said  to  have  erected  the  Forty  or  the 
Thousand  Columns  at  Persepolis,  which  in  the  course  of 

(*’)  This  sre  learn  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  authentick  of  Eastern  writers, 
Tabri.  Other  historians  lengthen  or  abridge  by  a few  weeks  or  months  the 
reigns  of  both  these  young  Queens.  Pti'as'N  i»  often  written  (by  a mere 

change  of  diacriticul  poiuts)  Ti'lt  a'n  ; and  the  MS.  Dictionary  Btrhin 

KttUa  offers  reasons  for  each  mode  of  spelling.  FiRDAl'Sl  in  the  ikahnamah,  writes 
Azerm  for  Azbkmi  and  assigns  to  this  beautiful  but  unfortu- 

nate princess  t,for  she  suffered  a most  horrible  deaUi  as  some  Manuscripts  inform 
os)  a reign  of  only  four  months;  be  also  reduces  the  rcigii  of  Tv  RA  N or  Pv'RA'N- 
Doxux  to  six  months. 
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these  pages  I shall  duly  notice.  Between  Semiratnis 
and  IIuma'i,  some  extraordinary  features  of  resemblance 
may  be  discovered  in  their  respective  histories;  and  the 
learned  D’llerbeldt  might  have  added  several  proofs  of 
their  identity,  to  that  strong  one  which  he  has  suggested, 
as  arising  from  a namet**).  Chronology,  it  is  true,  seems 
at  first  to  interpose  an  interval  of  many  centuries  ; but 
reserving  this  subject  for  future  inquiry,  I resume  the 
narrative  of  my  travels,  from  which,  probably,  some 
readers  may  accuse  me  of  having  already  made  too 
long  a deviation. 


We  crossed  the  country  as  before-mentioned,  in  nearly 
a straight  line  for  about  three  miles,  and  arrived  at  the 
sculptured  rock,  where  I was  received  by  Mi'rz a Fathii 
Ali  and  several  companions,  who  conducted  me  to  an 
awning  of  black,  coarse  hair-cloth  or  rather  felt,  borrowed 
from  some  Uidts  of  a little  camp  or  ordu,  not  very 
distant.  While  the  governor’s  servants  were  engaged  in 
preparing  trays  with  various  china-bowls  and  dishes  of 
sweet-meats,  fruit,  rice  and  fowls,  lamb,  onions,  sour- 
milk  and  sherbet,  one  gljuice  enabled  me  to  recognise 
in  the  supposed  figure  of  Rustam,  another  monument 
(for  some  have  been  already  described),  of  the  glory  or 
the  vanity  of  Shapu  a. 


Bibliotbcque  Orieatalr,  Art. 
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From  a closer  examination,  however,  I was  witheld 
above  an  hour  by  the  repast  and  many  previous  ceremonies ; 
for  not  only  the  governor  but  his  thirteen  friends,  besides 
the  simple  welcome,  (ojj-I  or  |*U\)  As'saldm  or  Khushh- 
tnedid  which  I should  have  considered  as  perfectly 
sufficient,  indicted  on  me,  each  of  them  separately,  and 
at  intervals  of  some  minutes,  the  whole  series  of  regular 
compliments,  in  set  phraser  : and  to  these,  by  the  common 
rules  of  politeness,  it  was  necessary  that  the  established 
replies  should  be  returned;  fortunately  I had  committed 
them  to  memory  at  Shirdz{^). 

The  sculptures,  in  bold  relief,  occupy  a tablet  thirty 
six  or  thirty  seven  feet  long  and  about  twenty  high,  cut 
in  the  rocky  face  of  a steep  mountain,  and,  like  others 
dc'seribed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  situate  just  over  a 
basin  or  fountain  of  most  excellent  water ; this  is  oval, 
and  very  deep  ; but  we  could  see  that  it  abounded  with 
fislies.  Sha'pu'r’s  form,  eminently  conspicuous,  appears 
in  the  middle  of  the  tablet ; and  is  of  gigantick  proportions 
with  respect  to  the  other  figures  (as  elsewhere,  SeeVol. 
I.  p.  290) ; he  alone  is  mounted  on  horseback ; and 
close  to  him  we  see  his  usual  emblem  of  victory,  a 
dead  man’s  body  extended  on  the  ground.  Before  the 
Monarch  is  a crowd  of  Romans,  and  he  lays  his  left 


(**)  The  most  useful  are  giveo  Id  Vol.  I.  (Prebce). 
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hand,  seemingly  in  a compassionate  manner,  on  the  head 
of  their  captive  chief,  whose  melancholy  countenance 
expresses,  I think,  more  of  despair  than  of  resignation;  a 
youth  extends  his  arms  towards  the  neck  of  Sha'pu'r's 
horse,  imploring,  perhaps,  the  conqueror’s  mercy.  The 
Romans,  all  bare-headed,  fill  the  right  end  of  the  tablet; 
at  the  left,  are  the  Persian  guards  or  attendants  in  four 
ranks,  most  of  tliem  wearing  the  pointed  cap.  I could 
not  discover  that  the  rock  exhibited  any  inscriptions(^*). 

This  sculpture,  notwithstanding  some  injuries  which  it 
has  suffered,  and  its  manifold  defects  in  proportion  and 
in  perspective,  appeared,  from  the  vast  size  of  the  prin- 
cipal personage,  exceedingly  magnificent;  and  I endeavour- 
ed to  delineate  it  (as  in  Plate  XXXV),  with  scrupulous 
accuracy;  for  the  figure  of  the  Roman  chief,  may  be  a 


(•*)  Some  of  my  Peraian  companions  sopposed  Sha'pu'b’s  fi|;ure  to  represent 
Rustam,  and  tbe  youth's,  his  daughter.  There  were,  according  to  a popular  tradi- 
tion, two  heroes  who  bore  the  name  of  Rustam.  One,  the  son  of  Za'l,  celebrated 
both  in  Persian  history  and  romance:  the  other  entitled  *' son  of  Kvledbh,"  or 
Kaldeh;  to  this  Rustam  or  bis  daughter,  (of  whom  I believe  nothing  can  be  learned 
ju  manuscripts)  they  absurdly  attribute  the  sculpture  near  Dirib.  In  tbe  MS.  Diet. 
Jtkang.  and  Berh.  Katt.  I find  Kaladak  explained  merely  as  the  name  of  a 

men,  or  of  a certaiM  person  (t^.^  orj^.osc'^).  The  successive  chiefs  of  a whole 
family  or  dynasty  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  name  of  their 
illustrious  founder;  yet  Rustam  the  son  of  Za'l,  speaking  individually  of  himself,  says 
that  he  was  above  six  (in  one  copy  seven)  hundred  years  old; 

^Im*  t **  llhAJS  AAuaJitj 

MS.  Shaknimak,  (story  of  I^mdgar J, 
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real  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Valerian.  (See  Vol  I p.  282. 
285.  287).  I was,  besides,  desirous  ot  representing  faithtul- 
Ijr,  what  seems  to  have  esca^ied  the  actual  inspection  of  any 
other  European,  tliough  Kaempfer  liad  heard  of  Rustamick 
monuments  existing  among  the  mountains  near  Ddr&lA^). 

Having  now  visited  what  was  reputed  worthy  of  ob- 
servation in  the  neighbourhood,  I proceeded  towards 
the  city,  accompanied  by  Mi'rza  Fatiih  A'li,  and 
his  party,  ainounting  to  above  thirty  persons ; a little 
beyond  the  sculptured  rock,  we  came  out  on  the  Fasna 
road,  near  the  opening  between  two  hills,  where  1 had 
stopped  the  day  before  to  sketch  the  view  given  in 
Plate  XXXIV.  It  was  intimated  that  the  governor’s 
civility  rer[uired  at  least,  the  return  of  a visit.  I paid 
•it,  therefore,  in  the  evening,  and  found  with  him  some 
of  those  friends  who  had  attended  him  on  the  morning 
excursion.  Here  I underwent  a repetition  of  most  tiresome 
compliments,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the  impertinence 
of  a silly  coxcomb,  who  asked  whether  Persia  was  not 
the  finest  country  in  the  world  ; whether  America  produced 
trees,  or  Europe  horses  ; m hether  Christians  lived  in  houses, 
and  similar  questions.  Hut  Sni'n  Kha'n  Beg  soon 
silenced  and  astonished  him  by  relating  with  ample 
exaggerations,  the  marvellous  accounts  which  he  had 

(*^1  **  Urbiiini  quoque  vlriiii  n^ooies  »culpturis  llU5(aiiiicif» 

quas  vocaut,  supvrbiri;  dicuntur;'’  Auiivuit.  Exot^p. 
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heard  from  the  attendants  of  Mi'rza  Ado'l  Hass  an; 
he  described  in  very  glowing  dolours  the  beauti«.*s  and 
luxuries  of  England ; and  swore  that  at  every  hour,  or 
farsang’s  distance,  on  all  the  roads,  government  had 
established  a Manzil  Khdneh  J^)  or  inn,  lofty  as 
the  highest  Miiuireh  ' or  steeple,  and  sumptuous  as 
any  palace;  where,  higlit  and  day,  the  traveller  mfght 
find  tables  spread  with  innumerable  dishes  of  the  most 
savoury  meat,  and  flasks  of  delicious  wHne ; that  the  guests 
were  served  by  beautiful  nymphs,  whose  charms  were 
not  concealed  by  veils  ; that  beds,  horses  and  carriages 
were  constantly  ready,  and  furnished  at  free ’cost;  he 
then  celebrated  the  pleasures  of  Londoii ; and  our  naval 
wonders;  the  smallest  Kaxhti-jaug  or  ship  of 

war,  had  been  selected,  he  said,  from  a thousand  vessels, 
to  bring  th'e  Ambassador ; as  one  of  a'  larger  size  could 
not  possibly  navigate  the  gulf:  several  persons  of  strict 
veracity,  who  had  gone  on  board  the  Lion  whilst  at 
anchor  near  Bushekr,  assured  him,  he  declared,  that  it  was 
manned  by  two  thousand  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  armed 
with  two  hundred  guns,  each  carrying  a ball  four  times 
larger  than  his  own  head,  with  the  Kuldh  {tH),  or  black 
lambskin  cap. 

Fearing  that  he  would  appeal  to  me  fur  the  confir- 
mation of  this  report,  1 oiiec.ed  liie  discourse  to  another 
subject,  anu  cudeavourcti  to  asccuain  whetiici  any  local  ira- 
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ditions  justified  the  opinion,  which  many  have  entertained, 
that  Ddrdbgird  M'as  the  ancient  Cyropolis.  But  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  name  of  Cai  Khusrau  (or  Cyrus) 
was  in  any  res|)ect  associated,  either  with  the  history  of 
this  city,  or  of  Possa,  the  supposed  Pasagarda.  Some 
one  having  now  mentioned  a $ang  az  mdl-i-kadim 
(^jj  JUjt  or  stone  of  very  ancient  date,  exhibiting 

an  inscription,  bekhat  e Kuft  belkeh  Frangki  L*j) 

“ in  the  Ciifick,  nay,  perhaps  in  the  European  character,” 
I proceeded,  after  pipes  and  coffee,  to  examine  it,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  view  the  Kadmgdh;  this,  as  the 
governor  had  before  told  me,  was  attributed  by  a vulgar 
tradition  (which  he  despised),  to  a preternatural  being; 
and  I now  learned  that  it  was  a spot  where  the  Dukhter~ 
i-Shdh-Peridn  (^^h^  ,U  ^j)  or  “ Daughter  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Fairies,’’  had  once  appeared,  sitting  under  some 
trees,  not  yet  decayed,  and  held  in  almost  religious  vene- 
ration; and  that  the  people  had,  when  she  vanished  from 
their  sight,  enclosed  within  walls,  the  consecrated  bower. 
As  I had  always  regarded  with  much  esteem  the  gentle 
race  of  Peries,  and  lamented  that  degeneracy  of  modern 
times  which  rendered  their  intercourse  Mith  mortals  so 
extremely  rare^'*) ; I hastened  to  pay  my  due  respects  at 

(“)  Marmontel  says  (in  Alciclonis,  one  of  his  Conlet  Moraux),  " Jaisrnnd  regret 
" a la  feerie ; e’etnit  pour  les  imaginations  vises  une  source  des  plaisirs  innocens ; et 
“ la  maniere  la  plus  honnete  de  faire  d'agriables  soiiges.*' 
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a place  so  highly  favoured ; entertaining,  however,  a slight 
suspicion  that  the  Fairy-Princess  might,  by  some  confu- 
sion of  legends,  be  the  dukhter  or  “ damsel”  to  whom, 
in  this  country,  so  many  works  have  been  ascribed.  The 
Kadmgdh  is  a piece  of  ground  not  above  twenty  feet 
square,  walled  on  all  sides,  but  not  roofed  ; and  almost 
filled  by  five  or  six  old  trees,  one  of  which  was  a 
dirakht-i-fazel  (See  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  9)>  bearing  on 
its  branches  many  rags  as  votive  offerings;  witliout,  close 
to  the  door,  was  a tombstone,  well  carved,  in  Arabick 
letters,  a little  injured ; it  exhibited  the  name  of  some 
Atuselmdn,  and  the  characters  expressing  a date  were 
nearly  effaced,  but  it  probably  had  been  executed  within 
three  hundred  years ; yet  this  was  the  monument  re- 
commended to  my  inspection  as  equally  ancient  and 
extraordinary.  Having  visited  an  adjoining  garden  and  ce- 
meterj',  I returned  to  my  apartment,  and  traced  on  paper 
from  observations  made  with  a pocket-compass  and  watch, 
the  course  of  this  day’s  expedition;  which  terminated  my 
progress  towards  the  South-Eastern  regions  of  Persia. 
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Return  to  SAirtis  by  an  unusual  route. 


'I  1 ETURNING  towards  Shirdx,  we  passed  through  some 

^places,  ot  which  I cannot  ascertain  that  aajr  former 
European  writer  has  given  an  account;  much,  therefore, 
of  our  track,  perhaps  even  to  Bandamir,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  new.  The  greater  portion,  however,  is  such  as 
none,  probably,  would  wish  to  travel  a second  time;  but 
the  novelty  of  this  road  reconciled  me  to  the  dreariness 
and  difficulties  of  which  many  discouraging  reports  were 
made;  and,  still  more,  the  consideration  that  it  would  lead 
me  to  Persepolis. 

We  set  out  from  DdrAb  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  April,  soon  after  five  o’clock  in  the  morning:  having 
met,  near  the  outer  gate  of  his  mansion,  the  hospitable 
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Governor  just  emerged  from  the  bath  ; and  wrapped  in 
very  loose  drapery  which  allowed  me  to  perceive  that 
he  was  defended  from  the  malignant  influence  of  a bad- 
chashm  aj)  or  “ evil  eye from  sickness,  wounds  or 
other  accidents,  by  at  least  eight  or  nine  amulets  and 
phylacteries,  suspended  about  his  neck  and  fastened 
on  his  arms.  Having  been  dissmissed  by  him  with  the 
usual  farewell,  Khuda  Hafiz  (yu.  “God  be  your 
guardian,”  we  proceeded  almost  to  that  pass  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  our  first  entrance ; then  turned  off  to 
the  right  near  a round  tower  of  brick  and  glazed  or 
painted  tiles ; this  is  called  the  Mindreh  Dtrimy 
belonged  to  a ruined  tomb  of  some 
Saint  or  Jmdmzddch.  We  advanced  in  the  direction 
West  North  West,  through  a plain,  among  fine  corn- 
fields, plantations  ot  date-trees  and  some  remains  of 
deserted  houses.  Wc  crossed  many  artificial  conduits 
and  small  natural  w'ater-courses,  besides  one  river  or  Rud 
KMneh  (*jU.  denominated,  I suppose  from  its  receiving, 
or  being  more  considerable  than  the  other  streams, 
Rudibdr, 

After  tvrofarsakhs,  (or  farsangs),  going  for  about  a mile 
towards  the  Isorth  West,  we  rode  by  a decayed  village 
where  my  servant  shot  a very  large  Vulture;  it  was 
nearly  white,  with  a brilliant  yellow  bill  ; and  had  talons 
of  uncommon  size  and  strength ; at  ten  miles  we  were 
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close  to  the  hills  on  our  right,  and  resumed  the  direction 
of  West  North  West,  in  which  we  continued  without 
much  variation  during  the  remainder  of  this  day's  journey. 
I halted  at  a Gumbez  (j^)  or  circular  vaulted  edifice  of 
brick,  resembling  a bee-hive,  erected  on  a platform  of 
stonework ; the  inside  was  hollow  and  had  lately  served 
as  a shelter  for  cattle ; but  my  companions  pronounced 
it  tndl-i-gabr&n  JU),  something  appertaining  to  the 

Gabrs ; a Fire-temple  of  the  ancient  Persians.  It  is  situate 
on  an  eminence  near  a delightful  spring,  that  starts 
from  some  rocks,  among  a variety  of  reeds,  rushes  and 
small  trees,  at  the  very  foot  of  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tains, rising  almost  perpendicularly  above  it ; this  is 
calletl  the  chathmeh-i-guldbi  or  “ rosewater 

“ fountain,’’  and  whatever  the  antiquity  of  the  building 
may  be,  its  scenery  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  deli- 
neation, (Sec  Plate  XXXVI).  I was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  any  sculptures  here,  as  the  Sassanian  Mo- 
narchs  could  not  have  chosen  a better  spot  for  comme- 
morating their  victories  or  exhibiting  their  likenesses  in 
the  usual  manner;  the  rock  presents  an  excellent  and 
even  surface  for  the  chisel,  and  the  fountain  below  it 
is  as  clear  and  pure  as  the  water  of  Kadmguli  near 
Sh'irbz,  of  Slidpur,  Ddrub,  or  other  places  where  their 
figures  have  been  carved. 

A little  beyond  this,  we  crossed  a fine  stream  that 
issues  from  the  Cfmfuneli-i-Guldbi  and  some  very  deep 
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drains  or  ditches.  We  passed  also,  an  Ilidt  cemetery 
with  a small  Imdmzddeh  on  the  high  road ; and,  not 
far  from  us,  on  the  right,  a large  mountain  of  singular 
appearance ; the  K6h-e-nemek  (lJUj  »/)  or  **Hill  of  Salt,” 
described  by  various  Eastern  authors ; to  one  of  whom 
already  quoted  I refer  the  reader,  (See  p.  134).  Hills 
of  various-coloured  salt  visible  near  Ddrdbgird  are 
briefly  indicated  in  Ebn  Haukal’s  printed  work,  (p. 
134).  The  manuscript  Sur  al  belddn  more  particularly 
describes  them,  after  an  account  of  the  mummy,  which 
has  been  above  given ; and  relates  that  those  mountains 
of  salt  are  white,  black,  green,  yellow,  red  and  of 
other  colours  ; “ this  salt  the  people  fashion  into  trays, 
“ and  whatever  else  they  wish,  and  send  them  into  distant 
“regions;  and  in  all  other  countries  salt  is  produced  from 
“the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  concretion  of 
“ water ; but  here  it  appears  in  the  form  of  entire  moun- 
“ tains”(‘).  That  the  salt  of  this  place  was  shaped  into 
different  articles,  we  learn  also  from  Istakhri,  an 

author  of  considerable  antiipiity  and  repute  among  the  Mu- 
sdmdiis.  flaving  mentioned  “the  hills  of  white,  yellow,  green, 


J-*»-  yf  j''*!  3 t— Xfci  f jl  J (') 

jJj'  |_J.»  Ifl  ^ See  MS.  Sir  al  BeltUn, 

which  also  mentiont  a kind  of  oil  (rughca  ^f‘J)  called (^j|^)  {>eculiar  to 
Oiiak  and  liigliljr  eitcemed. 
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“ red  and  black  salt,"  he  informs  us,  (according  to  a quota- 
tion in  the  MS.  Seir  al  beldd),  that  “it  is  cut  into  trays, 
“or  tables,  basins,  dishes,  and  similar  things,  which  are 
“ sent  as  valuable  commodities  into  various  countries'^*). 

All  the  plain  near  that  cemetery  above  noticed  appeared 
glittering  with  particles  of  salt,  which  was  more  abundant 
in  each  handful  that  I gathered  from  our  path,  than 
sand  or  earth ; this  place  is  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from 
Ddrdb.  We  saw  the  ruins  of  a castle  about  three  miles 
distant,  and  some  caverns;  none  probably  artificial. 


After  another  farsang  we  approached  the  wall  of  a 
ruined  mill  near  which  were  a few  date-trees ; several 
men  on  foot,  armed  with  long  muskets,  swords  and 
shields,  and  others  holding  horses,  seemed  resting  in  the 
shade  of  this  old  building.  From  two  long  spears  which 
they  had  stuck  in  the  ground,  we  concluded  that  the 
party  belonged  to  some  great  person ; and  on  coming  to 
the  other  side  we  found  a Mirza,  whose  name  I have 
forgotten,  sitting  on  a carpet  spread  beneath  the  wail  ; 
he  was  the  Z/ibet  (LoU)  or  cliief  of  Mddavdn  a 

neighbouring  village,  and  his  attendants  stood  respectfully 


Jii  ms.  Stir  al  tielad.  (Clini.  III.)  It  is  iiiiitirdiatel;  added 

lUat  ID  the  same  place  arc  mines  of  Slaidft  (i..  or  quick-silver. 
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in  two  ranks,  on  the  right  and  left ; he  welcomed  me  with 
the  Khlishdmedid  (See  p.  12),  in  a very  courteous  manner, 
inviting  me  to  repose  a while,  and  enjoy  a caledn  and  coffee  ; 
of  which  whilst  he  and  I were  partaking,  it  struck  me 
that  to  a stranger  the  whole  scene  would  have  appeared 
extremely  theatrical. 

Being  engaged  on  business  he  excused  himself  from 
accompanying  me  to  the  village,  but  sent  forward  a 
horseman  at  full  gallop,  witli  orders  that  the  best 
chamber  in  his  own  house  should  be  prepared  for  my 
reception,  and  I followed  soon  after  ; during  the  latter  part 
of  our  journey  we  saw  many  huts  made  of  reeds  and  bushes, 
and  some  black  tents  of  Jlidtu.  We  passed  through  corn- 
fields and  observed  three  or  four  ploughs,  each  drawn 
by  two  small  bulls,  and  managed  by  one  man  or  boy. 

The  manuscript  Sur  al  belddn  enumerates  Mddavdn 
among  those  towns  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  had 
pulpits  for  Mmelmdn  prcachers(’) ; it  is  at  present  an 
inconsiderable  place  ; distant  from  Ddrdb  five  farsangs 
according  to  the  general  compuUition ; I thought  it  about 
twenty  miles ; at  three  o’clock  this  day,  Fahrenheit's 
Thermometer  stood  at  78  degrees,  in  tlie  shade  of  my 


O tn  the  inaccurate  manuscript  from  wliicli  I translated  Ebn  IIavkal'i 
“Oriental  Geographj,"  (p.  68,  80;,  tfae  name  a|iprar<  erroneou&ly  writieii 
Sadatin  and  Mdracan, 
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room,  and  rose  to  123  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  We 
were  here  tormented  by  flies ; millions  of  such  as  are  com- 
mon during  summer  in  English  houses ; some  of  the 
dragon  kind  exceedingly  beautiful;  and  others  of  a pule 
3'ellowish  green,  and  large  as  bees  ; with  a multiplicity  of 
very  formidable  zembur,  wasps  and  horse-flies,  of 

various  descriptions,  that  give  notice  of  their  approach 
by  an  extraordinary  buzzing  or  rather  hissing  noise  ; 
to  flap  them  awa}',  I found  here,  as  at  the  last  three  or 
four  stages,  fans  .ncatl}"  made  of  chip  or  straw,  l^’ing  in 
almost  evciy  window.  Among  the  people  of  the  house 
Avho  attended  us  here,  was  a IlkahsJii  or  Abyssinian 

slave;  an  ohl  man  of  hideous  deformity,  entitled 
Almas  or  “ the  diamond and  I observed  that  at 

Shiraz,  Fassa  and  other  towns,  the  African  slaves  were 
distinguished  by  flowery  names  or  epithets,  expressing 
licauty  and  fragrance,  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
ugliness  or  offensive  smell.  Thus  I have  known  Yasmin 
the  “jessamine,”  Sumbul  (J^)  “the  hyacinth,” 
Jauher  (/^)  “ the  jewel,”  ami  makbi'd  (J^^)  “ the  pleasing 
“ or  agreeable.” 

^^'c  departed  from  Mddaimi  at  five  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  arrived  at  Irctch  (^\) 
about  twelve ; the  distance  did  not  probably  exceed  five 
and  twenty  miles,  but  the  road  was  in  some  places 
very  bad,  and  I twice  halted  to  sketch  remarkable 
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objects  ; the  direction  of  our  course  is  sufficiently  shown 
in  the  map ; at  one  mile  we  passed  a ruined  village 
on  the  right;  at  two  miles  another,  much  decayed,  but 
still  inhabited  by  a few  miserable  families ; this  is  called 
Kuhesh  ; here  we  rode  through  a date-grove  and  soon 
after  reached  the  hills  of  Derukdn  or  Derdgdn.  '\Vc 

came  at  four  miles  to  a tang  (i_Soj)  or  pass  between  two 
mountains,  forming  banks  of  yellowish  clay,  on  each  side 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high  ; 
the  intermediate  space  through  which  lay  our  path  not 
being  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet  wide ; (See  PI.  XXXVII). 
A little  beyond  this,  a second  chasm  in  the  mountain, 
still  more  narrow,  presented  its  <lark  entrance ; this 
tang  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  in  the  loftiness  of  its 
sides  a hich  are  the  rock  itself  ; from  various  crevices  in 
them  grow  many  small  trees  and  bushes;  a representation 
of  this  pass  is  given  also  in  Plate  XXXVII. 

A stony  hill  or  kutel-road  for  three  or  four  miles 
farther,  conducted  us  to  the  Sahhra  or  plain  ; and,  at 
ten  miles,  we  passed  the  village  of  Derdkun  which 
constitutes  a kind  of  castle  ; its  few  mud  hovels  being 
enclosed  within  walls  of  the  same  materials,  about  twelve 
feet  high,  having  at  each  comer  a small  tower,  and  in 
the  face  next  the  road,  one  entrance  by  a door  so  low 
that  a |>erson  on  horseback  cannot  enter ; the  outlines 
of  Deidkdn,  (SCe  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  10)  will  explain 
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the  manner  in  which  most  villages  of  this  country  are 
defended  by  mud  walls. 


We  advanced  over  the  Sahhra-i-Cardbuldgh 
or  “ plain  of  Cardbuldgh,”  said  to  be  at  some  seasons 
covered  with  water;  and  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles 
rode  through  an  extensive  cemetery ; for,  as  usual,  the 
graves  were  situate  on  the  very  road  and  at  each  side.  AV  e 
saw  the  remains  of  a well-built  aqueduct,  and  at  fourteen 
miles,  our  course,  which  had  hitherto  inclined  to  the 
North-West,  took  a North-Eastern  direction,  and  w’e 
descended  into  a vale  between  mountains  and  rocks  of 
stupendous  magnitude.  At  length  we  came  to  the  Tang- 
i~Irelch  a narrow'  pass,  and  proceeding  about  four 

miles  farther,  arrived  at  our  manzel  or  halting-place. 


This  IS  a long  line  of  mean  houses,  principally  mud- 
built,  and  shaded  by  many  trees,  just  below'  most  steep 
and  lofty  mountains.  That  there  was  once,  and  even 
within  twenty  years,  a much  more  considerable  village 
here,  appears  by  the  ruins  of  numerous  buildings  yet 
remaining.  Its  name,  as  the  Zubet,  or  chief  informed  me, 
was  Eitch  or  Idge  ^1);  but  another  person  declared  it  might 
be  correctly  pronounced  and  written  Iretch  or  Eredje 
so  denominated  after  an  ancient  prince,  the  son  of 
Da'ka'bsiia'ii  (.iL  or  king  Da'ka'b.  Of  this  name 

were  two  Persian  Sovereigns  ; the  latter,  generally  called 
Da'ra',  being  the  Darius  of  our  historians. 
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The  Geographical  Treatise  of  FIamdallaii  Cajivi'ni, 
so  often  quoted  in  this  volume,  describes  Iredge  as 
“ a great  village  situate  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  which 
“affords  the  inhabitants  shelter;  for  they  have  hollowed 
“intp  it  all  their  habitations;  and  derive  likewise  from  it 
“ the  necessary  supply  of  water”(*)-  The  same  writer, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  tells  us  that  the  Dizh-i- 
Ircdje  is  on  a mountain  above  Iredge,  one  half  of  which 
“is  fortified,  the  other  half  not;  although  towers  of 
“ defence  might  be  here  erected  ; and  in  this  mountain 
“ is  a stream  of  water  that  descends  to  the  village”(*). 


This  description  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  place, 
and  its  fortified  mountain,  on  which  many  walls  and 
towers  still  appear,  at  such  an  astonishing  height  among 
the  ledges  of  the  rock  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  manner  of  their  construction.  There  is  also  a suc- 
cession of  reservoirs  or  hnbdr  one  below  another 

communicating  by  sloping  conduits  of  masonry  ; and  an 
aqueduct  on  the  flat,  extending  above  a mile.  So  far  may 


.Uj  yt  j jjUit  ^ (■*) 

MS.  ^'ozhat  nl  Colub.  ((jeogr.  Sect.  chap.  12). 


NS.  Xozkat  at  CaUtk  (Geogr.  Sect.  ch.  12). 
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be  traded  tlie  vestiges  of  a town  much  larger  and  apparently 
better  built  than  the  quarter  at  present  inhabited. 

Some  persons  of  the  village  had  mentioned  old 
inscriptions,  and  walked  with  me  to  view  them  about 
half  a mile,  when  we  crossed  several  gardens  and  entered 
a masjed  or  mosque,  no  longer  frequented  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  which  must  have  been  a handsome  edifice; 
here  were  many  sentences  from  the  Koran  well  cut  in 
marble,  but  I could  not  discover  any  dale.  A stone 
which  my  guides  callevi  the  uiehrdh  or  “altar," 

was  very  neatly  sculptured,  and  exhibited  Arabick  texts  ; 
it  had  dropped  backwards  through  an  opening  of  the 
wall,  into  a piece  of  ground,  formerly  used  as  a cemetery 
now  planted  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees. 

This  day  afl'orded  another  lamentable  proof  of  the  depo- 
pulation and  decay  which  have  latterly  prevailed  in  Persia. 
.During  the  course  of  at  least  five  and  twenty  miles  we 
saw  not  above  six  or  seven  jreople  of  the  country  ; the  two 
villages  that  we  passed  bespoke  poverty  and  misery  ; and 
the  road  was  in  some  places  so  dangerously  steep  and  clog- 
ged with  masses  of  rock,  that  even  Siii'a  Kha'n  Beg,  who 
seldom  spared  his  horse,  or  seemed  to  apprehend  the  danger 
of  falling,  thought  it  prudent  here  to  alight.  Works,  howe- 
ver, of  considerable  extent  and  utility  may  be  traced  in 
various  parts,  both  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain.  WVsaw 
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remains  of  arches  and  foundations  of  houses,  walls  of  excel- 
lent stone  work  supporting  banksof  earth,  in  such  situations 
as  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  originally  constructed,  and  fragments  of  aqueducts,  all 
attributed  to  that  immortal  female,  before  celebrated,  the 
beneficent  but  unknown  damsel. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  we  set  out  at  break  of  day, 
and  having  gone  two  miles,  observed  a gumbez  or  circular 
tower  on  the  right,  and  near  it,  the  ruins  of  some  other  build- 
ing. We  soon  after  began  to  wind  among  the  inequalities 
of  a very  rugged  kulel  or  hilly  path,  which  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  miles,  tending  chiefly  towards  the  North  North 
West,  and  in  many  places  requiring  from  the  traveller  no 
less  circumspection  than  the  worst  passes  between  liushehr 
and  Shiraz.  We  then  emerged  into  the  plain  and  proceed-* 
ing  in  a West  North  Western  direction  about  four  miles, 
arrived  at  Aslahbondt,  or,  as  the  name  is  almost 

universally  pronounced,  Saiymdt;  distant  from  Irejde,  four 
farsangs,  or  nearly  fifteen  miles. 

Its  houses  are  mostly  concealed  by  trees,  and  it  presents 
to  the  view,  from  a spot  within  three  miles,  whore  I made 
the  annexed  sketch  (Plate  XXXV^III),  a long  series  of  gar- 
dens stretching  across  the  fine  plain,  and  environed  by  moun- 
tains of  which  the  lower  parts  are  wooded,  but  not  thickly' ; 
near  the  town  were  favourable  atipearanccs  of  cultivation. 
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and  many  fields  of  corn  promised  an  abundant  harvest. 
Three  or  four  trees  rose  pre-eminently  conspicuous  above 
the  line  of  gardens,  and  I recollected  that  Mi'rza  Fathh 
Ali  at  Dardb  having  described  the  great  Chindr  or 

plane  of  Savondt  as  unequalled  in  size  and  beauty,  a person 
who  had,  probably,  never  seen  it,  confirmed  what  the  Gover- 
nor said  with  a loud  oath,  '‘Wallah  I by  Allah  ! it  is  a tree, 
“ than  which  no  man  ever  beheld  one  more  wonderful  even 
“ in  a dream!'* 

I was  welcomed  here  by  an  Istikbul  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
horsemen,  attending  Mik/a  Takki  1^)  the  Zdbet  or 
chief,  who  with  a crowd  of  persons  on  foot,  came  above  a 
mile  to  meet  me;  from  his  extravagant  speeches  I began  to 
suspect  that  the  messenger  sent  on  by  Shi'r  Kha'n  Beg  the 
evening  before,  had  given  him  reason  to  e.\pect  an  llchi 
or  ambassador,  and  that  the  honours  conterred  on  me 
were  intended  for  my  brother;  I therefore  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  any  mistake  on  that  subject  wliich 
might  have  existed;  but  the  Mirza  persevered  in  his  attentions; 
and  entering  the  gate,  (for  Savondt  has  a wall  of  mud),  he 
caused  a glass  bottle  containing  sugar-candy  to  lie  broken  on 
the  ground  ; and  when  we  reached  his  own  house,  where  a 
commodious  room  had  been  prepared  for  me,  another  bottle 
was  broken  on  a tray  ; such  a ceremony  is  a compliment 
rarely  paid  but  to  visitors  of  the  highest  rank;  I was  feasted 
in  a manner  suitable  to  this  flattering  reception,  and  scarcely 
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regretted  the  loss  of  m3'  wine,  so  pleasant  was  the  sherbet  of 
various  kinds  provided  by  the  hospitable  Zdbet. 

Linen  called  Kerbds  is  manufactured  here,  and  my 

servants  purchased  some  for  little  more  than  half  the  price 
that  it  would  have  cost  them  at  Shiraz.  This  place,  likewise, 
is  remarkable  for  its  earthen  ware.  It  seems  more  populous 
than  either  Fasga  or  Hdrab,  and  offers  a greater  show  of  bustle 
and  business ; yet  those  claim  the  rank  of  shahr  (^)  or 
cities  ; and  Savondt  is  only  a dhep  or  village.  In  riding 
through  the  streets  1 observed  several  groups  of  well-dressed 
women ; their  cloaks,  at  least,  or  the  sheets  in  which  they 
were  enveloped,  seemed,  whether  white  or  checked,  to  be 
clean  and  of  fine  te.\turc;  and  when  tightly  drawn  about 
them,  displayed,  in  some  instances  to  advantage,  the  grace- 
ful undulating  outlines  of  the  female  form,  concealing  at  the 
same  time,  those  uncouth  drawers  or  trowsers,  which  are 
absolutely  incompatible  with  elegance.  Three  or  four  also, 
allowed  me  to  perceive  that  their  faces  were  handsome ; a 
circumstance  which  I thought  worthy  of  notice;  for,  al- 
tliough  beauty  may  once  have  been  more  general  in  this 
country,  (as  authors  who  shall  be  hereafter  quoted,  give  us 
reason  to  believe),  a traveller,  at  present,  of  whatever  women 
he  may  chance  to  see  unveiled,  will  probably  not  find  one 
tentJt  of  the  number  even  moderatcl}'  pretty, 

Mi'rza  Takki  himself  conducted  me  to  the  great  CAi- 
ndr;  a tree  of  which  I had  heard  much,  yet  not  more  than 
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it  deserved  ; of  ample  foliage  and  majestick  appearance,  it  is 
perfectly  straight  to  a considerable  heigliti  and  its  trunk, 
even  and  round,  is,  within  ten  inches  of  the  base,  six  and 
twenty  feet  in  circumference;  although  four  hundred  years 
old,  according  to  local  tradition,  it  is  sound  and  in  the  full- 
est bloom  ; a seat  or  bank  has  been  constructed  at  its  foot, 
insulated  by  a little  trench  or  channel,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  perpetually  flows. 

M e then  went  to  a place  where  several  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  making  earthen  jars,  cups,  bowls  and  other  ves- 
sels; one  man  whilst  we  looked  on,  turned  with  his  wheel  in 
less  than  a (juartcr  of  an  hour,  seven  or  eight  dishes,  re- 
sembling our  deep  soup-plates,  which  would  have  been 
reckoned  good  in  England  ; they  glaze  the  clay  with  much 
neatness  and  very  expeditiously ; and  the  principal  artist 
had  succeeded  to  such  a degree  in  imitating  fine  porcelain, 
that,  without  minute  examination,  it  was  diflicult  to  distin- 
guish the  ware  made  by  him,  from  the  Chinese  originals,  both 
of  the  blue  and  w hite  pattern,  and  painted  in  flowers  and 
figures.  I saw  the  materials  w Inch  he  used  in  every  stage ; they 
arc  procured  from  stones  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  ; 
and  some  were  reduced  after  a certain  process,  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  n hite  as  snow.  This  man,  in  the  imitation 
ot  china  ware,  had  not  received  the  encouragement  due  to 
his  ingenuity ; he  was  very  poor,  and  deterred,  as  he  coiifess- 
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ed  lo  me,  from  prosecuting  this  refined  branch  of  his  art, 
b>'  the  exorbitant  price  of  some  particular  colours(®). 


We  next  proceeded  to  a large  Mayed  or  Moscjue,  ancient 
and  wanting  repair,  but  still  frequented  by  a few  religious 
Dervishes.  I imagine  however,  that  as  a place  of  publick 
worship  it  has  been  superseded  by  some  more  modern  struc- 
ture, for  the  Mirza  invited  me  to  enter  it,  leaving  my  boots 
outside  the  door ; he  was  anxious  to  show  me  several  inscrip- 
tions carved  on  the  walls,  as  report  stated,  above  a thousand 
years  ago.  I found  them  to  consist  of  Arabick  sentences 
from  the  Kor6n  cut  in  Cujick  characters,  aud  perhaps  the 
account  of  their  antiquity  has  not  been  much  exaggerated,  for 
a manuscript  of  the  tenth  century  informs  us  that  Savotidt  or 
Astahbon/it  and  Idge,  then  possessed  an  oratory  or  pulpit('). 


(*;  Herr,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Cartnania,  I thought  it  possible  that  Pliny 
inigbt  have  alluded  to  the  niouiilains  near  in  his  account  of  the  substance 

which  furnished  those  mttrrhiHe  Ta*rsorcups,  so  highly  estecnird  among  the  ancients; 
"Oriens  mj/rrhina  mittit.  Iiiveniuntur  enim  ibi  in  pluribus  locis,  nec  insignibus, 
“niaxinie  Parthici  regui;  pnecipui  tainen  in  Carmania."  (Nat.  Hist,  axvvii.  2); 
for  that  the  aiurrhine  vases  were  but  a kind  of  porcelain  ware  is  the  opinion  of  Sal- 
ftiasius  and  other  able  antiquaries,  while  some  contend  that  they  were  not  of  facti- 
tiou.  miitter.  I recollected  at  Satonat  a remark  of  M.  de  Pauw,  respecting  the 
murriRs  found  in  Cartnauia ; but  it  escaped  niy  memory  that  he  had  indicated  the 
name  as  a curious  subject  of  inquiry.  “ II  se  peut  m<tme  que  ce  lerme  dr  marrio, 
“(qui  doit  ttre  tcrit  sans  aspiration,  et  qui  n’rst  ni  Grec  ni  Latin)  subsisle  encore 
dans  quelques  eiidroits  de  la  Perse  M^ridionale.'’  (Ilechercbes  sur  les  Egyptiens 
ct  lev  Cbinoia  ; Tome  I.  p.  331).  Berl.  1773). 

(’)  yjuL*  jLiUfLsl  y See  the  MS,  Sur  at  Bildiin.  Here  tlie 

name  appears  Attahbanad,  but  in  other  part,  of  the  M.S.  it  is  properly  written 
sJjV>,X(ka:' . The  inaccurate  copy  used  in  my  printed  trandation  of  Ebn  llAVKAt.'s 
Geography,  (p.  80,',  has  Aitthfaian  most  crrimeously. 
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In  the  fourteenth  century  IIamdallau  Cazvi'm’ descri- 
bed it  as  “a  town  abounding  in  trees,  enjoying  a temperate 
“climate;  yielding  fruit  of  every  kind,  and  copiously  watered 
“ by  running  streams ; and  in  that  territory,'*  adds  he,  “ there 
“is  a strong  caslle  which  during  a contest  between  the  Seljii- 
^*kian  princes  and  the  jjcople  oi'  ShebAugArek,  was  destroyed 
“by  the  Atabeg  Ja'veli,  but  afterwards  rebuilt”(®). 

Of  this  description  I was  able  to  ascertain  the  general  ac- 
curacy ; some  remains  of  the  castle  are  still  visible  ; the 
gardens  of  SttvonAl  yield  grapes,  apples  and  a great  variety 
of  fruits;  tiie  air  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and,  compara- 
tively, might  be  reckoned  cool,  for  at  one  o’clock,  afternoon, 
Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  (in  the  shade)  rose  only  to  70. 
Indeed  the  Sur  al  BelJAn,  enumerates  this  place,  with  Idge, 
Istakhr  and  others,  among  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Sardsir 
or  colder  division  of  PArs.  It  appears  accordingly  that 
the  Palm  does  not  flourish  here  ; and  SavonAl,  is,  I believe, 
several  farsangs  beyond  that  imaginary  line,  which  restricts, 
as  many  Persians  have  told  me,  the  actual  growth  of  dates, 
to  the  Carmsir,  or  warm  regions  ; some,  very  excellent, 
furnished  for  my  dessert  by  Mi'kza  Takki,  were,  he  ac- 
knowledged, iuAl-i-DAi  Ab,  (<— JU)  the  produce  of  Df/nr A. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦  » ♦ » ♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

^ S' } -S'^  ji  (’®) 

^ S \J')J 

MS.  ?iozhH  al  Colub.  Orogr.  btrct.cli.  13. 
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There  is  a sufficiency  of  water,  although  it  does  not  seem  to 
flow  in  such  quantities  as  when  Hamoallah  wrote  the 
passage  above  quoted,  nor  is  it  remarkable  lor  salubrity  ; 
and  of  many  trees  here,  the  extraordinary  bulk  and  age 
■would  have  excited  my  admiration  had  I not  lately  seen 
the  beautiful  Chiudr. 

Savonut  has  probably  suffered  less  than  any  other  town 
or  village  in  Fdrs,  from  that  pernicious  system  of  govern- 
ment which  spreads  desolation  so  widely  throughout  the 
province  ; to  what  fortunate  circumstance  it  owes  tliis 
partial  exemption  I have  not  learned;  of  its  houses  five  or 
six  only  seemed  untenanted  or  in  decay  ; its  population  was 
numerous  and  wore  such  an  air  of  industry  and  comfort  as 
would  have  been  gratifying  merely  from  its  rarity;  to  this, 
without  doubt,  the  manufactures  before  mentioned,  contribu- 
ted in  a high  degree,  and  one,  of  inferior  note,  may  be  added; 
here  are  made  kdshuks  ( jjili)  or  spoons  entirely  of  the  shhmhdd 
jU-fc-  (box  tree)  and  guldbi  or  (pear  tree)  wood  ; some 
with  long  and  very  slender  handles,  most  ingeniously  carved 
and  ornamented  with  open  work(®) ; the  hollow  part,  of  con- 


(*)  Tb^  hollow  p-trt  Hosts  oo  the  surface  of  the  sherbet,  like  those  punch  ladles. 
forinerW  commoii  in  EnglairJ.  ibe  lou$:  handle  resting  oo  the  ed;.'e  of  the  China  bou  t; 
as  ;^lasscs  or  gublels  are  never  introduced  at  dinner,  the  Persians  drink  out  of  tho$e 
spoons  holding  them  in  such  a manner  below  the  middle  that  the  fragility  ot  their 
long  handles  may  not  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  ; one  freqii‘  utly  server  for 
two  or  three  guests,  each  after  hi9  draught,  placing  it  in  the  liowl  of  sherbet*  I 
purchased  some  K^huk$  as  a »pcciaeu.  aud  one  is  Ueiiuealed  iu  (be  Miscellaueous 
Plate. 
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siderable  size,  and  rendered  so  tliin  and  elastick  in  substance 
tiiat  the  sides  may  be  pressed  togctlieras  it' tunned  of  paper; 
such  are  the  spoons  used  by  people  of  the  highest  rank  ; a 
coarser  atid  cheaper  sort  is  fashioned  from  the  same  mate- 
rials or  wood  of  a similar  grain. 

30.  We  commenced  our  journey  from  SavonAt  on  the 
thirtieth  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  passed  an  ambAr 
or  reservoir  of  water,  covered  with  an  arched  roof,  at  one 
farsangC®) ; I soon  after  looked  back  from  a rising  ground 
and  could  scarcely  believe  that  we  had  advanced  nearly  six 
miles  beyond  the  trees  and  buildings  oi Savonut,  which  from 
the  tldtncss  of  the  plain  seemed  still  within  two.  Our  course 
was  now  in  the  direction  of  West  North  West,  and  our  road 
close  to  the  mountains  on  the  right,  while  towards  our  left 
the  heights  of  KAh  Ultarman  */)  were  within  vnew, 

though  distant  probably  more  than  thirty  miles;  at  two  far- 
sangs  near  a Rahdarior  guardhouse  we  inclined  to  the  North 
West ; at  eleven  miles  |>asscd  another  reservoir  ; at  thirteen, 
(our  course  being  chiefly  North)  we  saw  the  village  and  mud 
castleof  A/«/ndn  situate  at  the  foot  of  a steep  moun- 

tain, and  near  it  a small  vaulted  edifice  called  Kndmgah-e~ 
KItezr  »UUjj)“The  footstep  or  vestige  of  Kuezk,”  the 


(••)  AubSr  prononiicrd  Smhir  ihe  • before  b li»viii;  ibe  lounH  of  m. 

We  leam  from  tli«  in^nious  C <pta'n  Braufort’*  “ Kar<itniiD>V(p.  47  edit.  I81H), 
tb  <t  the  name  of  OUmpm,  a large  city  meuiioned  by  Strabo,  ba»  been  fouuil  lo 
u9criptJoa»  wriiieo 
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prophet  Elias  ; it  resembled  the  tombs  of  Mohammedaa 
saints  or  hnlimzddehs  so  numerous  throughout  Persia.  We 
proceeded  latterly  in  the  direction  of  North  North  East,  and 
I sketched  the  first  appearance  of  the  great  salt  lake  in  a 
view  which  comprehends  Kheir  (^)  our  manzel  or  halting 
place,  and  (more  nearly)  part  of  a neighbouring  village,  (See 
Plate  XXXVIII).  The  journey  of  this  morning  was  per- 
formed in  four  hours,  the  distance  from  Sawn&t  to  Kheir 
being  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles. 

The  chief,  Mi'rza  Sa'dek,  (jjU  J^)  and  several  men 
of  the  place  who  came  to  meet  us  outside  the  walls,  con- 
dpeted  me  to  a good  room,  where  I learned  from  them  that 
the  lake  is  at  certain  seasons  very  considerable,  extending 
almost  seventeen  fartangs,  or  above  sixty  miles  ; and  that  it 
docs  not  by  any  means  communicate  with  the  salt  lake  near 
Shirhz.  It  is  generally  called,  from  the  principal  towm  in 
its  vicinity,  the  Der/a  / A'lV/i  (j^  *0^)  or  “lake  of  Mm,” 
but  the  old  Eastern  Geographers  have  denominated  it  the 
“ lake  of  Bakhteghn”  after  a village  of  that  name, 

which  still  exists  (although,  as  I heard,  in  a state  of  ruin)  to 
the  Eastward  of  Kheir. 

Ebn  FIauk  a l(p-98)  notices  this  extraordinary  body  of  wa- 
ter; and  the  Siir  a/ Befddrt  describes  it  more  particularly  in  the 
following  words;**  And  among  all  these,  one  is  the  lakeofBaiA- 
^‘teshn:  into  this  flows  the  river  Kur  which  is  near  Hhek&n 
“or  Khejhn,  and  it  reaches  nearly  to  Zdhek  {otSdhek,  as 
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“ some  times  written)  in  Kirmdn ; the  extent  of  this  Jake  is 
“ twent}-  farsangs  in  length,  and  the  water  of  it  is  bitter,  and  on 
“ its  borders  are  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds,  such  as  lions, 
“leopards  or  tigers,  and  others;  and  the  region  of  this 
“lake  (which  belongs  to  the  K&reh  of  IstukhrJ,  comprises 
“ several  villages  and  districts’^")-  Of  these  some  are  enu- 
merated by  Hamdallah  Mastowpi  who  has  borrowed  part 
of  his  description  from  the  passage  above  quoted.  “ThcLake 
“ of  Bakhteg&nf  says  he,  “ is  in  the  province  of  Far$ ; and 
“ on  its  borders  are  situate  Jez'treh,  A bad,  Khcireh  and  Nlriz  ; 
“it  extends  to  the  confines  of  (ShdkclJ  Sdhek  m Kirm&n. 
“ The  river  Kur  luns  into  it,  and  adjacent  are  tracts  of  soil 
“impregnated  with  salt.  In  length  this  lake  is  twelve 
“farsangs,  in  breadth  seven;  and  it  is  nearly  thirtv-five 
“ farsangs  in  circumfercnce”(’*). 


Jim  j (O) 

Jjt  t-oL..  j J^J  tJjiU  ^ li'  J Jsj  J j' 

J J J 3 yl  <— ’I  3 Aib  i_SCu^ 

J J xib  3 uX*1j  3 Ji.  jj  ^ 

MS.  Sir  fli  Btld&n.  ‘jfi,  hjfi  3 ^3^  k*a:*  bjj 

Tlic  name  which  here  appears  Kur  (jf)  is  generally  writleti  nitboulj;  the  river  A'irr 
roust  be  more  particularly  meuljoiicd  herearter. 

iVy-  jijf>  3 J 3 VJ?-  3 (”) 

c('  J V J-’  i *»-y  uW  JJli  U 

3 ,.£^\  CC-viJ,  3 sjjljj 

>— ^*"*;*  3 MS.  NtuAat  at  Culuh.  The  word  Shikt!  occurs  only  iu 

one  of  6vc  manuscripts. 
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The  Kheireh  mentioned  here,  is  now  generally  called 
Kheir  (yi)  or  more  vulgarly  Kheil,  by  a change  of  the  letters 
r and  I very  frequent  in  Persia;  it  is  a small  village,  and  near 
it  are  two  or  three  clusters  of  mean  houses,  with  mud  walls, 
and  a few  trees ; the  poor  inhabitants  of  all  these  places 
were  laid  under  contribution  and  obliged  to  furnish  our 
Si&mdl  or  allowance  of  provisions,  not  only  for  this  day, 
but  the  next;  as  a space  of  above  forty  miles,  between  Kheir 
and  Guwakdn  was  known  to  be  an  inhospitable  desert,  and 
the  state  of  our  mules  and  horses  rendered  it  necessary  that 
this  space  should  be  divided  into  two  stages  ; Siii'r  Kha'n, 
therefore  demanded  a supply  of  bread,  milk,  rice,  grass  and 
barley  ; six  fowls,  one  lamb,  and  thirty  eggs  ; with  this  re- 
quisition the  Mirza  reluctantly  complied  ; and  from  some 
murmurs  which  I overheard,  it  is  probable  that  the  people 
here  do  not  earnestly  wish  for  the  visits  of  Antiquaries,  or 
travellers  of  any  description,  attended  by  Mehmdnddrs.  As 
a stock  for  the  next  day’s  journey  it  w'as  also  thought  ad- 
viseable  that  a >nes/(eA- or  skin,  besides  our  leathern  wia/arreAs 
should  be  filled  with  water  at  XAcir;  and  Sui'r  Kiia'n  pro- 
posed setting  out  at  night,  that  we  might  not  have  occasion 
to  ride  in  the  day  time  and  thereby  expose  our  selves  and 
our  horses  to  the  stinging  flies,  an  evil  represented  here 
almost  as  formidable  as  the  want  of  food  or  water ; but 
this  proposal  I rejected,  unwilling  to  pass  in  darkness 
through  a country  however  dreary,  and  disagreeable,  of 
which,  amongst  Europeans,  so  little  information  had  been 
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obtained.  The  Salt  Lake  appeared  to  me  an  object  worthy 
of  inspection ; Uiat  it  existed  before  the  first  century,  as  in 
the  tenth,  when  Ebn  Haukal  wrote,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted : yet  Strabo,  Curtius  and  others  who  notice  the  river 
which  it  receives,  have  not  spoken  of  the  Lake;  neither  is 
it  mentioned  by  any  of  tlic  Greek  or  Roman  Geographers 
or  Naturalists;  w’e  find,  accordingly,  that  in  a ver}"  excel- 
lent and  handsome  map  published  by  Mons.  de  la  Roche^te, 
it  is  described  as  “ unknown  to  the  ancients an  account 
justified  by  the  great  authority  of  D’Anvillc(’*). 

At  day-break  on  the  first  of  May,  we  set  out  from  Kheir 
and  proceeded  in  a West-Nortli-Western  direction  to  the 
ruined  Caravanscra  of  Khan-e~Kerd  ; a distance 

generally  computed  seven  farsangs  ; I did  not  think  it 
above  twenty  miles  ; our  roail  was  close  to  hills  on  the  lell 
well  wooded;  the  trees  during  part  of  our  journey  seemed 
old  and  thick;  all  thriving,  but  none  very  lofty  ; on  our  right 
was  the  Lake  bounded  by  mountains  and  covering  the 


(**)  De  la  Rochetle'a  Map  I re^rd  as  one  of  the  beat  and  prettiest  that  appeared 
during  the  laat  century.  It  is  entitled  “ India;  Vrteris,  quantum  Maceduuibus  nota 
“ full,  hnitiniaruraque  regionum  Specimen  Geographicum ; situm  ac  noinina  locorum 
" recentioris  srisub  oculoa  subjiciens,  nec  non  Aleaandri  Itinera  inira  Ruphratem  et 
“ Hypbaaio,  et  Navigatiooem  Nearcbi  ab  Indo  flumine  ostium  usque  Pasitigris." 
Publiahed  at  Faden's,  Charing  Cross,  London,  1797.  1 nienlion  these  particulars, 
as  many  ingenious  foreigners  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  map,  from  ignorance  of  its  title,  and  of  the  place  where  it  is  sold.  Sec  the  French 
translation  of  Arrian  by  Cluusiard  (Atlas  p.  195)  who  sought  the  map  without 
success,  even  in  London. 
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plain,  in  some  places  eight  or  ten,  in  others  perhaps  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  wide.  It  had  recently  deposited  on  the 
part  over  which  we  rude,  a dry  surface  uf  sandy  whitish  salt 
that  crackled  beneath  the  horses  feet ; but  its  water  was 
distinctly  visible  within  two  or  three  miles  ; and  appeared 
as  if  always  extending  to  three  or  four  farsangs  befure  us, 
and  whenever  we  looked  back,  as  much  behind  us. 

I tasted,  at  six  miles,  a chashmeh-i-dh-i-garm 
or  spring  of  water,  warm,  although  the  sun  was  scarcely 
risen,  and  in  a slight  degree  brackish,  but  not  unpleasant ; 
this  gushed  from  a rock  under  the  mountains  on  our  lefl, 
and  formed  a small  stream  that  ran  into  the  Lake. 

Until  we  reached  the  Caravanserd,  nothing  was  seen  from 
which  a stranger  might  infer  that  the  country  had  ever  been 
peopled  ; if  there  was  a path,  we  missed  it  on  the  plain  of 
salt.  A man  of  respectable  appearance  alighted  at  the  halting- 
place  soon  after  our  arrival ; his  conversation  was  amusing 
and  instructive,  and  his  manners  pleasing ; his  servant  carried 
a long  musket,  and  he  was  himself  well  armed ; I invited  him  to 
partake  of  our  repast,  and  learned  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  Prince  of  iVdfdz  in  collecting  taxes  from  the  ZdbeU  ot 
several  villages.  According  to  liis  description  the  lake  must 
be  considerably  more  extensive  than  it  appeared  to  us  ; for, 
as  he  said,  nut  only  the  mountains  which  boumled  it  on  the 
right  were  washed  by  its  waters  on  tlieir  Northern  side,  but 
various  mouiilains  even  beyond  them. 
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The  Cararanserd  was  fallen  to  ruin  ; yet  it  seemed  to  me 
a building  that  had  never  been  completed  ; and  some  Ilials 
who  occupied  a few  huts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
relieved  our  men  from  the  care  of  their  horses,  informed  me 
that  this  place  was  nearly  abandoned,  from  dread  of  wild 
beasts  which  haunted  the  wooded  mountains  adjoining,  and 
of  the  flies  whicli  every  summer  destroyed  many  mules  and 
horses.  It  was  at  this  time  little  mure  than  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  we  had  been  already  much  incommoded 
by  a multiplicity  of  Zamburs  wasps  and  horseflies,  of 

various  kinds.  I therefore  caused  my  small  two-poled  tent 
to  Ijc  immediately  pitched,  as  the  half  ruined  Caravaii.%erai 
afforded  no  shelter,  and  the  rubbish  of  its  walls  abounded 
with  snakes  and  scorpions.  Here  whilst  lying  on  the 
ground,  T observed  several  lizards  of  beautiful  and  extraor- 
dinary colours  ; they  ventured  sometimes  to  approach  very 
near  me,  peeping  with  a most  inquisitive  look  ; but  they 
seemed  equally  timid  as  active,  for  on  the  least  motion  of  the 
head,  even  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  they  vanished  among  the 
stones  and  shrubs(“). 

Until  two  o’clock,  the  sun  being  very  powerful,  both  men 
and  beasts  suffered  extreme  annoyance  from  the  flies  ; a 
cold  and  violent  wind  began,  fortunately,  then  to  blow,  and 

e*)  *'Thr  qai.-liH>\rd  lixirH.  'as  nur  iHibte  Puct  wiUi  lu>  utualfelicjl}  of  eipreaiioB 
dfaenbet  il ; ^Cbitdc  Uaiuid,  Ciuilo  iV), 
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we  enjoyed  for  some  minutes  a shower  of  rain,  regarded  in 
this  country  as  a rare  phasnomenon  ; our  tormentors  soon 
disappeared,  and  I walked  out  to  view  an  Ili&t  cemetery  with 
a small  mud-built  Jmdnu^deA  situate  between  the  Caravanserai 
and  the  mountains.  Near  this  was  a stream  full  of  the 
largest  and  ugliest  frogs  that  I had  hitiierto  seen,  and  noisy 
in  proportion  to  their  size ; the  water,  which  runs  into  the 
lake,  was  fresh,  but  not  very  palatable ; I prefered  it 
however,  to  that  which  we  had  brought  with  us  twenty  miles, 
agitated  and  heated  in  odious  skins  and  matarrehs  of  the 
tanned  Bulgdr  or  Russia  leather. 

I could  perceive,  with  a glass,  that  among  the  rocks 
beyond  the  lake,  trees  were  not  numerous,  and  snow  was 
still  visible  on  some  high  mountains  not  far  from  our  manzel. 
VV'ithin  a mile  of  the  Caravansera  was  a tower  or  Rahddri 
where  formerly  had  been  stationed  five  or  six  guards  to 
protect  travellers  and  collect  a toll  imposed  on  merchandise ; 
but  now  one  man  was  found  adequate  to  this  task ; a person 
fund  of  solitude  might  here  indulge  even  to  satiety. 

From  Khdn-e-Kerd  we  proceeded  early  on  the  second, 
and  having  travelled  in  a West-North- Western  direction 
above  thirty  miles,  (perhaps  thirty  two  or  thirty  three)  we 
arrived  at  Gdwakdn  {Jij'i,  pronounced  Gduakoon).  The 
plain  which  during  the  first  eight  or  ten  miles  was  partially 
encrusted  with  salt,  expanded  soon  after  we  left  the  Cara- 
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vansera ; and  probably  the  lake  is  at  some  seasons  five  or 
six  farsaiigs  bioad  ; at  seven  miles  we  saw  the  gardens  of 
Dhey  Kharmah  or  Kharriimah  ij),  a village  bearing 
nearly  West-North-West  before  us,  at  the  foot  of  a distant 
mountain  ; at  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  we  were  in  the 
Bel&kat  of  Kurbdl  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  and  improperly 

called,  Kulvdr  and  Kurvdr,  a district  which  once  compre- 
hended many  flourishing  villages ; most  of  these,  are  at 
present  deserted ; and  the  few  inhabited,  seem  falling  to 
decay.  I walked  among  the  ruined  houses  of  two;  Dhey  Sejel 
(jj*-  ,j)  and  Dhey\awiji  ,S);  and  found  in  a burial-place  near 
them,  some  tombstones  neatly  carved,  with  Arabick  and 
Persian  epitaphs.  These  villages  first  appear  where  the 
Salt  Lake  ends  and  vegetation  begins  ; here  also  the  river 
Bandamir  falls  into  the  lake  ; and  from  this  spot 

during  the  remainder  of  our  day’s  journey,  we  rode  along 
the  left  bank  of  that  greenish,  deep  and  dirty-looking  stream, 
which  resembles  in  many  places  a very  broad  English  canal. 
It  is  the  river  Kur  or  Kur  {J)  ot  those  Eastern  writers 
above  quoted  (p.  172),  and  derives  its  modern  name  from 
Bandamir,  a celebrated  dike  and  bridge  at  a village,  which, 
having  been  our  next  stage,  I shall  soon  more  particularly 
notice. 

GdwaMn  is  an  inconsiderable  place ; it  furnished,  however, 
good  accommodation  in  a house  built  over  the  river,  on  a 
mud  bank,  steep  and  very  high  above  its  level.  Like  most 
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streams  of  this  country,  the  Banrfam/r  abounds  witli  tortoises. 
We  saw  many  in  it;  the  Persians  never  eat  them,  but  our 
party  shot  two,  of  large  dimensions  ; several  bullets,  also, 
were  discharged  but  in  vain  at  water  snakes,  of  various  co- 
lours; and  just  below  my  window  soon  after  we  aliglited,  a 
fish  was  taken  which  within  half  an  hour  afforded  me  an 
excellent  dinner. 

On  the  third  of  May  we  left  Gawakun  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  river  was  on  our  right  hand  imtil,  at  three 
miles  and  a half,  we  crossed  it  over  the  Tul-i-Gda;ak&n 
a long  bridge,  irregularly  built  with  several  arches 
large  and  small ; here  the  Bandainir  suddenly  falls  seventeen 
or  eighteen  feet ; It  was  not  without  some  danger  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  we  contrived,  even  on  foot,  to  pass 
this  bridge,  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  ruins;  no  work 
of  publick  utility,  is  ever  repaired  by  the  governors  of  this 
province.  We  now  proceeded,  the  river  running  on  our 
left,  but  eould  seldom  sec  it  unless  when  within  a few  yards, 
as  its  banks  arc  in  general  level  with  the  plain  ; at  three 
farsangs  we  rode  by  a mud-walled  village  called  Mahridn 
iiJijt*  prot'ounced  Mahrioon ) near  which  were  some  culti- 
vated grounds  ; our  road,  on  this  and  the  preceding  day  was 
chiefly  in  a West-North- Western  direction  through  a coun- 
try perfectly  flat,  with  mountains  on  both  sides,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  drains,  cut  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
We  saw  many  large  wells;  one  with  a machine  of  extraor- 
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dinary  construction,  more  ponderous  and  clumsy  than  the 
common  Persian  wheel ; a sketch  of  this  is  among  the  few 
things  which  I lost  in  the  course  of  my  journey.  The  plain 
was  still  considered  as  tndl~i-belhkdt-i-Kurbdi  JU) 

or  belonging  to  the  district  oiKurb&l-,  it  assumes  the  name 
of  Mardasht  or  Marvdasht  beyond  the  village  of 

Bandamir,  where  we  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock,  having  travel- 
led five  farsangs,  as  the  Persians  reckoned,  or  probably  about 
twenty  miles. 

My  desire  of  visiting  Persepolis  would  have  induced  me 
to  proceed  eleven  or  twelve  miles  farther,  for  the  Takht-i~ 
Jemshid  u:^)  was  within  three  farsangs,  and  the 

mountains  adjoining  these  celebrated  ruins  appeared  much 
nearer  from  the  flatness  of  the  intermediate  space  ; but  the 
mules  and  horses  were  much  fatigued ; we  therefore  halted 
at  Bandamir,  and  the  Zdbet  being  absent,  a dispute  occurred 
between  my  party  and  the  inhabitants.  Stones  were  thrown, 
some  swords  half-drawn,  and  a thousand  most  opprobrious 
epithets  interchanged  among  men  and  women.  I thought 
it  prudent  to  terminate  the  affair  by  pitching  my  little  tent 
outside  the  walls,  close  to  a garden,  within  ten  yards  of 
the  river. 

Bandamir  seems  a populous  village;  it  is  divided  and  un- 
dermined in  several  places  by  dams  and  canals  or  subterra- 
neous channels  for  supplying  mills  with  water;  and  its  name, 
which  is  formed  of  the  word  band  (jJj)  a dike,  and  Amir  or 
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Bmir,  (^\)  a prince  or  chief,  alludes  to  the  works  coustruct- 
ed  herein  the  tenth  century  by  Azzad  (or  Adiiad)  ad  dou- 
LEH,  jhfls).  Of  thesethe  principal  remains  are  artificial 
mounds  which  impede  the  stream  and  force  it  to  descend 
through  numerous  sluices  and  arches,  in  a waterfall  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  feet.  By  various  acts  of  munificence  and  ge- 
nerosity, the  illustrious  Amir  merited  and  has  obtained  the 
gratitude  of  Persian  writers('*);  but  he  is  principally  celebra- 
ted for  this  vast  undertaking,whereby  an  arid  and  barren  tract 
of  considerable  extent  was  fertilized,  and  the  blessings  of 
plenty  diffused  among  several  hundred  villages  ; some  of 
these,but  mostly  deserted  and  in  ruins,yet  exist;  a monument 
of  his  glory  and  a reproach  to  his  degenerate  successors. 
In  countries  where  from  its  scarcity  the  value  of  water  is 
sufficiently  known,  that  history  has  lavished  praises  on  those 
benevolent  Monarchs  wlio  provided  for  their  subjects  a co- 
pious supply,  by  means  of  aqueducts  or  canals,  wells  or  cis- 
terns, cannot  be  a subject  of  wonder.  Thus  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  (II.  Kings,  ch.  xx.  v.  20.)  it  is  recorded  of  the  pious 

C‘)  Yet  iccording  to  a traditioo  noliced  b;  the  historian  Ha'fi'z  ABRD',(in  hU  ac- 
count of  the  river  Kttr),  this  constructed  b_\  order  of  Azzad,  did  not  derive 
its  present  denomination  from  that  Prince,  but  was  called  after  the  chief  engineer 
whom  he  einplojed,  and  whose  proper  name  was  Ami'r. 

(MS.  Tirikk  i H6jiz  Abru). 

This  tradition  U repeut.'d  in  the  MS.  Diet.  Berkdn  KatUa,  (See  the  word  Juu) 
which  adds  that,  according  to  some,  the  band  was  constructed  by  a stranger  named 
Ami  r,  who  being  on  bis  travels  voluntarily  undertook  the  work. 
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Ilczekiah,  “ hotv  he  made  a pool,  and  a conduit  and  brought 
“ Ziuter  into  the  city."  He  also,  **  stopped  the  tipper  xcatcr- 
“ course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side 
**  of  the  city  of  David (11.  Chron.  cli.  x.\xii.  v.  30.  To 
this  Isaiah  alludes,  ch.  xxii.  11). 

Similar  works  have  immortalized  many  ancient  princes  in 
the  annals  of  ditferent  nations  ; but  the  Persians,  most  par- 
ticularly, seem  to  rank  among  their  greatest  benefactors, 
those  who  have  contributed  to  remedy  the  distresses  arising 
from  a natural  paucity  of  springs  and  rivers;  and  even  their 
Muselmdn  writers,  do  not  withold  from  IIu'shang,  Zav, 
Cai  Khusrau,  Baiiua'm,  Ardesiu'k,  Sha'pu'r,  Xu'sn- 
irava'n,  and  other  sovereigns  whom  they  regard  as  hea- 
thens, that  tribute  of  celebrity,  to  which  liydraulick  la- 
bours employed  for  the  publick  good,  have  given  them  so 
just  a claim.  This  work  of  Azzad  ad  uouleii,  (a  Prince 
of  the  Dilemite  dynasty  who  governed  as  Amir{^‘^),  is  still 
efficient  although  much  neglected,  and  has  been  consider- 
ed by  the  best  historians  as  worthy  of  admiration  ; “ it  is 
” distinguished, ’'saysMi'RKiioND,  “by  the  name  of  Ban  d- 


(’*)  He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Skah  or  king,  altboufh  fully  invested  with  tbe 
powers;  nor,  until  some  years  after  his  drath  (w  hich  happened  A.  H.  372  or  3.  A.  D. 
UU3)  did  any  monarch  denominate  himself  .WMa;  the  first  so  distinguished  among 
Muselmkn  Princes,  was  Maumd’D,  surnanied  Gh  a’zi,  or  " Vicloiious  the  son  of 
Sabaktegi'n,  according  to  that  valuable  Manuscript,  the  Ttbkit  Ni$ri. 

Jjl  j\  Jijf  (..fUaw- 
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“ami'r;  a structure  to  which  the  world  does  not  furnish 
“ vestiges  of  any  thing  equal ; and  it  is,”  adds  he,  “ of  such 
“ magnitude  that  people  may  pass  over  it,  even  armies,  and 
“caravans”(‘^).  Kuon  dem  i'B,son  of  the  writer  whom  I have 
just  quoted,  enumerating  the  memorials  of  Azzad  ad’dou- 
leh’s  long  and  beneficent  reign,  says  “another  is  the  Band 
“ which  he  erected  on  the  river  Kur  ; few  works  resein- 
“ bling  this  can  be  found  throughout  the  world’’('“).  Thecon- 
struction  of  it  is  assigned  by  Sa'dek  Isfaiia'ni  to  theyear 
359  of  the  Muhammedan  era,  (a.  d.  969).  when  Azzad 
ad  DOULEii,“made  a wall  or  embankment  on  the  db-i-kuror 
“river  Aur;  also  a reservoir  or  cistern  in  the  castle  of  7s- 
“ takhr,  on  which  occasion  he  exclaimed,  “ I have  created  a 
“ mountain  in  the  midst  of  a lake,  and  a lake  on  the  summit 
“ of  a mountain’’(’^)' 

From  this  boast  we  might  infer  that  the  river  had  been  > 
occasionally  dissipated  in  unprofitable  or  perhaps  destructive 

Jm.  \j  u -Vne  Ji£  C.^Uc 

MS.  Rauzet  al  Srfa.  Vol  IV. 

joj  ijl  jojl.  iXmj  ^ jt  jCj  (**) 

MS.  KhtlaKt  al  Akhbar.  (*^ 

jt}  y l jl  Am.  AjIaaIj  ^ j jt}  ^ 

MS.  S«MA  Sadtk.  ^ 
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inimdations  on  tlie  adjacent  plain,  altliough  a modern  writer, 
SiiEiKii  Zaucu'b,  supposes  die  territory  of  Kurb&l  to  have 
suffered,  in  preceding  ages,  rather  from  the  want,  than  from 
any  l edundancy  of  water.  His  account  of  Azzau-ad-doc- 
LEH  contains  tlie  following  words;  “ and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
“ his  liberality  and  munificence  remaining  in  the  neighbour- 
“hood  of  Shirhz,  is  the  Bandam'tr,  which  he  constructed  on 
“ die  river  K'«r;  before  this  work  the  plain  of  Kurbdl  and  the 
“territory  adjoininghad  been  without  waterand  uncultivated; 
“ he  exerted  his  endeavours  to  improve  them  and  expended 
“ treasures  to  an  incalculable  amount  in  turning  the  course 
“ of  the  river  Kur;  he  first  laid  the  foundation  of  an  immense 
“dike  or  mound,  and  then  caused  gravel  and  quick  lime 
“to  be  pounded  or  kneaded  into  a cement,  with  which, 
“ along  the  line  of  that  mound,  was  formed  a wall  or  bank 
“ so  broad  that  horsemen  might  pass  over ; after  the  building 
“ of  this  band,  habitations  were  established  throughout  all 
“ the  plain  and  other  parts  of  the  Kurbdl  district,  so  that 
“ they  became  well  peopled  and  cultivated(*®). 


tJp  j J j Jjt  Ai;.L  jS 

alliU.  ^^A-i  j\  .j^j>  } ■’ 

J*y  .XW  J J'^ 

MS.  Shiriz  Kamah.  4.**  j } 
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That  the  river  did  not  wear  a very  tempting  appearance 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Yet  the  water,  of  which  I 
drank  both  here  and  at  Caxeakan^  was  pleasant,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  reckoned  salubrious.  My  tent  had  scarcely 
been  pitched  upon  its  bank,  when  the  old  Kedkhudd  or 
householder  who  represented  the  Z&bet,  came  in  a very 
respectful  manner  to  apologize  for  the  inhospitality  man- 
ifested by  his  people,  of  which  he  hoped  that  I would  not 
complain  on  my  arrival  at  Shirdz;  as  the  culprits,  he  swore 
be  ser  ish&h  (»U  and  be  ser  i Alt  “ by  the  head 

“of  the  king,  and  of  Ali"  had  been  already  severely  punished ; 
a room,  he  said,  was  now  prepared  for  my  reception,  and,  as 
a peace-offering,  he  brought  me  a plsh-kash  or  pre- 

sent(*‘),  consisting  of  a live  lamb,  and  a flower ; to  which  he 
added  four  ancient  arrow-heads,  three  of  brass  and  one  of 
iron,  discovered  by  his  children  in  some  trenches  lately 
dug,  within  a mile;  others,  perfectly  similar  and  many  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes  have  been  found  on  the  plain  ofAfar- 
datht,  where,  and  at  Shiraz,  I procured  forty-seven;  these  are 
now  in  my  collection  and  have  furnished  subjects  for  Plate 
XXXIX. 

On  the  opposite  side,  but  not  very  remote,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary rock  which  attracted  my  notice;  for,  as  the  light 


C)  The  offering  from  an  inferior  is  called  pMkatk.  A gift  or  recompense  from 
a Prince  or  superior  is  called  auam  ((•Uji),  or  Kkelaat  also  bakhshish 

a Persian  word  much  used  in  this  sense  hy  the  Turks. 
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fell  according  to  the  sun’s  declination,  on  the  inequalities  of 
its  surface,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  a ruined  edifice, 

I thought  it  very  probable  that  some  story  might  be  attach- 
ed to  such  an  object, in  a country  abounding  with  romantick 
fictions,  and  here  especially,  on  the  verge  of  Persepolis 
itself.  My  conjecture  was  not  erroneous:  the  peasants  called 
this  rock  the  ^akhreh  Khaneh  (*;li  See  Vol.  I.  p.  184); 
and  I recollected  that  a nobleman  at  Shiraz  had  talked  one 
day  of  a magnificent  building  so  denominated  near  Banda- 
mir;  where  the  mighty  Jemshid  stationed  his  musicians  in 
such  a manner,  that  by  a very  wonderful  refinement,  numer- 
ous instruments  the  most  harsh  and  obstreperous  conspired 
to  gratify  the  monarch  who,  sitting  in  his  imperial  takht  or 
palace,  listened  to  their  tones  which  were  softened  into  har- 
monious modulations  from  floating  on  the  air  for  the  space 
of  eleven  or  twelve  miles. 

Of  this  tale,  however  popular,  the  absurdity  was  acknow- 
ledged by  our  intelligent  Kedkhudd,  with  whom  I conversed 
respecting  the  Nakdrek  Khaneh,  while  sketching  it,  as  in  the 
Plate,  XXXVIII ; and  he  accounted  for  its  name  by  a much 
more  credible  tradition,  which  indicates  this  rock  as  the  place 
where,  on  the  sound  of  drumsaud  trumpets,  the  workmen  of 
Azzad  ad  douleu,  employed  in  constructing  the  adjoining 
walls  and  dikes,  assembled  together  daily  at  certain  hours, 
to  receive  their  wages,  and  allowance  of  provisions ; those 
workmen  amounted  in  number  to  twelve  thousand;  he  added. 
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that  the  remains  of  several  bridges  and  b&nds  (jJ^)  inferior 
in  magnitude  and  importance,  might  still  be  seen  by  a tra- 
veller on  the  banks  of  this  river  at  U6mgard  and  other 

places(”). 

On  the  fourth  I waited  only  for  the  first  glimpse  of  day 
and  proceeded  in  three  hours  across  the  SahrA  (t;**)  or  plain 
of  Mardasht  or  Marvdasht  to  the  Takht-i-Jemshid 
or  “ Jemshid’s  Throne.”  for  so  are  now  called  the  ruins  of 
that  building,  which  as  a palace  or  a temple,  formed,  we  may 
suppose,  the  chief  ornament  of  ancient  Persepolis.  Our 
course  was,  invariably,  in  the  direction  of  North-North- 
West;  the  distance,  as  generally  reckoned,  and  I believe 
accurately,  was  three  farsangs  or  eleven  miles.  The  country 
over  which  we  had  travelled  during  the  last  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  (from  near  K/ieirJ  was  of  a level  surface  but  bounded 
on  each  side  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains. 


Soon  after  we  came  within  view  of  the  stupendous  columns, 
I was  much  pleased  and  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  an 
officer  in  the  English  uniform  with  a party  of  horsemen 
advancing  towards  the  village  of  Mirkhuastgdn  ^ 


Ramgtri  or  Hirngird  which  in  the  Arabick  msoMris  wriUen  Riwi- 

jtrd  I have  reason  to  believe  a place  of  considemble  antiquity;  Hahdal* 

LAH  Cazvi'ni.  H a'fiz  Abrv',  and  otbera.  enumerate  the  koruf  or  dike  erected  there 
ai  the  ohiest  structure  of  that  kind  on  the  river  Kur,  The  SandAztadi,  (now  called 
Bindamlr)  U the  second,  and  the  Band  i Kt$*tr  Jm)  generally  reckoned 
the  third. 
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pronounced  Mirkhoigoon)  and  soon  ascertained  that  these 
were  Comet  Willock  of  the  Sepoy  Cavalry,  and  several 
English  Serjeants  of  the  forty-seventh  regiment,  whom  the 
Ambassador  bad  detached  from  Shirdz  the  night  before,  on 
their  way  towards  Tabriz,  where  they  were  to  be  employed 
in  training  the  Persian  troops  under  Abba's  Mi'eza',  the 
Crown  Prince.  Respecting  our  Embassy,  the  intelligence 
brought  by  Mr.  Willock  was  such  as  induced  me  to  hope 
that  I might  indulge  at  perfect  liberty  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  ; and  being  desirous  of 
commencing  my  researches  without  further  delay,  I hastened 
to  the  ^'Throne  of  Jemhtd,’’  and,  after  the  example  of  Shi 'a 
Kha  n Beo,  ascended  on  horseback  the  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent staircase  ; rode  through  the  different  structures  of 
which  this  admirable  edifice  originally  consisted,  and  caused 
my  small  tent  to  be  pitched  within  the  marble  portals  of  the 
Western  chamber,  near  the  great  Hall  oj  Columnsl^), 


Here  Mr.  Morier  paid  me  a visit:  he  had  been  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood about  a week;  and  occupied  a garden-house  almost 
one  mile  from  the  ruins;  he  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  mention- 
ed that  some  workmen  employed  by  him  in  digging  had 
brought  to  light  several  beautiful  sculptures,  concealed  pro- 
bably during  many  centuries.  I rambled  for  eight  hours 


(“)  Thi»  chamber  if  represented  by  L*  Bnin  in  his  l28Ui  Plate,  under  the  tiUe  of 
“ Fortique  a I'ouest.’'  (Voyages,  *c.  Aout.  1718,  folio). 
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through  all  the  ruins;  content  this  day  with  a general  view 
of  every  object,  and  not  attempting  to  delineate  any.  I 
visited  also  the  two  fine  sepulchral  excavations  in  the  adja- 
cent mountain,  described  by  various  travellers;  and  another 
amongst  rocks  about  half  a mile  towards  the  South-East, 
which  has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  most  strangers(,**). 
I dined  in  the  evening  with  Mr.  Morier  and  Mr.  Willock  at 
the  garden-house,  returned  at  night  to  my  tent,  and  slept  in 
the  Khdneh-i-Ddrd  {\j\j  *;U.)  or  “ palace  of  Darius."  Thus  is 
sometimes  denominated  the  Takht,  or  Throne  of  Jemshid 
described  also  in  books  as  Chehl-min6reh  and 

Hezdr  set&n  the  “ Forty"  or  the  “Thousand  Co- 

lumns." 

This  building  once  inhabited  by  most  mighty  and  luxu- 
rious monarchs;  the  spot,  we  may  suppose,  where  Alexander 
celebrated  “ The  Royal  feast  for  Persia  won;"  being  now 
perfectly  uncovered  (although  the  windows  in  different 
apartments  would  indicate  a roof,  as  without  one  they 
seem  superfluous  either  for  the  admission  of  light  or  air); 
Sui'b  Kiia'n  Beo  had  pitched  his  tent  just  outside  the 
square  or  chamber  which  contained  mine ; but  when  retiring 
to  rest  I found  that,  as  the  weather  proved  delightfully  mild, 
his  Uhh&f  or  thickly  quilted  counterpane,  was  spread 


(**)  I do  not  recollect  Any  European  truveller  wlio  has  mentioned  thia  monument 
bcatdci  Niebubr  and  Morier;  tlieii  accounts  shall  be  bereafler  more  particularly 
noticed. 
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on  the  broad  flat  stone  over  one  of  the  windows,  where  lie 
intended  to  pass  the  night ; some  of  our  servants  also,  had 
climbed  on  the  walls,  and  lintels  of  the  doorways  where  they 
•were  sleeping,  more  secured  in  their  elevated  situation,  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  snakes,  than  those  who  re- 
mained with  me,  upon  the  ground. 

On  thefifdi  I began  my  researches  soon  after  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  rclurnetl  with  a few  sketches  to  the 
tent,  about  eight.  Silting  here  at  breakfast,  I now  congra- 
tulated myself  on  the  partial  accomplishment  of  one  most 
favourite  antiquarian  object;  1 was  at  Persepolis,  and  from 
the  perfect  solitude  which  reigned  among  its  venerable 
monuments,  entertained  the  most  reasonable  hopes  of  in- 
specting them  at  leisure ; the  multiplicity  of  inscriptions 
and  figures  sculptured  on  every  side,  and  each  demanding 
minute  investigation,  convinced  me  that  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  would  not  by  any  means  suffice  for  drawing  and  copy- 
ing all,  and  I had  accordingly  resolved  to  prolong  my  resi- 
dence here,  when  the  Kcd  Khud&oi an  adjoining  village  with 
some  peasants,  came  to  me  and  declared,  that  the  Zdbet  or 
chief  man  of  the  district,  was  ashamed  to  appear  before  the 
English  ambassador’s  brother,or  to  acknowledge  the  poverty 
of  his  people;  that  on  the  arrival  of  my  party  and  of  Mr. 
Willock’s  soldiers  many  families  had  deserted  their  habita- 
tions, and  tliat  for  this  day’s  subsistence  a fowl  or  even  an 
egg,  could  not  be  procured  without  considerable  difficulty. 
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This  report  of  scarcity  banished  all  my  pleasing  visions  ; 
and  was  confirmed  in  a short  time  by  the  persons  whom 
Shir  Kha'n  had  sent  several  miles  in  various  directions 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  food;  I obtained,  however,  from 
the  Ked  Khudd  some  information  concerning  the  principal 
remains  at  Takht-i-Jemshid,  and  the  places  in  its  vicinity,  and 
willing  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  moment,  I rode  with 
Mr.  Morier  to  Naksh  i Rejeb{^^j  yit)  and  Nakshi  Rustam 
(^j  iJJu);  delineated  the  great  rock  or  mountain  of  Istakhr, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly; and  having  dined,  but  not  in  a very  sumptuous  manner, 
I again  rambled  until  ten  o’clock  among  the  lofty  columns 
and  sculptured  portals,  the  admirable  fragments  and  the 
Leaps  of  earth  which  hide  from  man’s  inspection  a consi- 
derable portion  of  this  noble  edifice.  Soon  after  midnight 
I joined  Mr.  Morier  at  the  garden-house,  and  setting  out  by 
moonlight  we  proceeded  together  and  arrived  at  Shiraz,  a 
Tittle  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth ; from 
this  city  to  Takht-i-Jemshid,  the  distance  is  about  four  and 
thirty  miles;  but  an  account  of  the  road  is  reserved  for  that 
chapter  in  which  I shall  communicate  at  once  such  obser- 
vations as  were  suggested  both  by  my  first  visit  to  the  Per- 
sepolitan  remains,  and  a second  examination  of  them  two 
months  afler. 
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T FOUND  our  society  in  the  camp  reduced  by  the  absence 
of  three  members,  as  the  Ambassador  wishing  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  places  hitherto  but  slightly  explored,  had 
compUed  with  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Gordon,  Major  D’ Ar- 
cy  and  Major  Stone,  and  sent  them,  sufficiently  protected,  to 
travel  in  different  directions.  Meanwhile  we  paid  ceremo- 
nious visits  to  some  great  men  of  the  city;  one  on  the  twenty 
third  of  May,  when  we  rode  in  grand  procession  from  the 
Takht-i-Cajar  Palace,  and  alighting  at  the  house  of  Muuam- 
Zeki  Kha'n,  were  received  by  him  at  the  gate  and  con- 
ducted through  a court  crowded  with  servants  and  tufangji 
or  musketeers;  here  I remarked  the  singular  appear- 


ance of  a large  reservoir  or  hawz  containing  water  of 

which  the  smooth  surface  was  entirely  covered  with  various 
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flowers,  so  as  to  resemble  a fine  carpet  in  brilliancy  of  tints; 
but  the  pattern  was  formal;  as  several  floating  rods  or  switches 
separated  the  flowers  according  to  their  colours  in  distinct 
and  regular  compartments;  thus 


After  an  hour's  conversation  during  which  were  presented, 
besides  the  usual  Caledns  and  coffee,  some  iced  water  of  the 
bidmishk,  a most  delicious  beverage(*);  iced  ruse  water,  iced 
orange  sherbet,  and  sweetmeats,  we  returned  to  the  camp, 
at  one  o’clock,  when  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  in  the  shade 
was  up  to  93 ; but  in  the  morning  at  six  o’clock  it  had  only 
risen  to  67 ; the  nights  were  now  cool  and  pleasant. 

Before  I left  Shiraz,  a bookseller  and  a painter  who  fre- 
quently visited  our  tents,  and  a Sarrdf  or  money  chan- 
ger residing  in  llie  bdxdr,  had  promised  to  collect  during  my 
absence  whatever  uncommon  manuscripts,  medals,  and 
sculptured  stones  should  fall  into  their  hands;  and,  as  I had 
purchased  sonje  articles  from  each,  at  the  first  price  demand- 
ed, they  swore  by  the  head  of  Ali  that  until  my  return  they 


(')  F.^lracled  from  the  flowers  of  the  Md  miihk  Ji^)  a Tcry  fragrant 

kind  of  willow. 
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would  not  offer  such  things  for  sale.  This  promise,  however,  • 
had  been  forgotten,  and  they  sold  at  different  times  both  coins 
and  gems,  fortunately  to  friends  who  with  much  kindness 
have  since  transferred  them  to  me.  As  on  such  occasions  a 
Persian  listens  to  reproach  with  perfect  insensibility,  I did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  upbraid  them  with  duplicity  and 
falsehood.  They,  accordingly,  submitted  to  my  inspection 
almost  every  day  while  wc  remained  at  Shir&z,  Arabick  and 
Persian  books,  engraved  gems,  e.'itraordinary  miniature  pic- 
tures, aird  pul-i-  kadi  III  Jy)  or  “ arreient  money.” 

In  this  city  which  on  coins  is  still  cntithnl  the  Dtir  al  ylm 
jb)  or  “ Seat  of  Science and  might  have  been  aptly 
styled,  as  a celebrated  orientalist  rcniai  ks,the  “iV;s7fl«  Athtm” 
(*),  nranuscriptsof  inlrinsick  value  seem  no  less  rare  than  learn- 
ed men;such  works,  I mean,  as  a person  conversant  with  Eastern 
Bibliography  would  chiefly  desire  to  procure.  Of  Il.\'rrz’s 
Dhdn{)ai\a~  transcripts  abovmded  in  every  size  and  form; 
and  of  the  other  great  Shirazian  poet,  Saadi  empha- 

tically styled  “ the  Sheikh”  i^),  copies  of  the  various  com- 
positions are  numerous  and  much  esteemed  amonghis  fellow- 


O '•  Htiiic  ;urlnrn)  aliquis  non  male  Persia-  Allienas  vocaveril,  turn  qiiorl  purissi- 
*' ma  lingua  Persica.  eaque  pcculiaribus  ixliotismis  ac  clegantiis,  quas  granimatici 
"gentis  illius  innilosScliiraaios  vocant,  Inxuriana,  incolis  rjus  sil  naliva,  turn  etiam 
" quo<l  amoenioruin  ac  politiorum  lilerariim  <loniicilium  dici  inerealur."  Revicski 
••  Specimen  Poeaeos  Peraica-."  Proa-m.  p.  xviii.  a rare  work,  printed  al  Vienna  in 
1771,  (duod.)  containing  the  sixteen  odes  of  Ha'fiz's  Divan  tbat  end  in  the  letter 
all/  1 ; with  a translation  and  coiiimeuts. 
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citizens.  The  Sh&hnamah  of  Firdausi(*),  the  Khamseh  or 
Patye  Ganje  ot  Niza'mi(*),  the  Kulidt  of  Ja'mi,  or  his  seven 
select  poems  forming  the  Haft  Aureng{’‘),  do  not  often  occur; 
and  when  handsomely  written  or  embellished  with  paint- 
ings and  illuminations,  are  rated  most  exorbitantly.  The 
■works  ofHATEFI  KuUSRAU  (j;— 1),  AnVERI  (.jfjyl), 

Aarfi  Kha'ka'ni  Jela'l  AD’niNRu'Mi 

JV)>  Ka'tebi  Atta'r  Sena'i 
Thena'i  (^>U5),  generally^Bed  Sena'i  in  Persian  pronunci- 
ation(®),SHAMsTABRi'zi  Ma'ni  Kema'e 


(’)  Respecting  the  great  SMhnimah  (a«U  jtl)  or  “ Book  of  Kings,"  and  its 
author  Firdausi  See  Vol.  I.  I’rcf.  p.  is. also  p.  46-116,  and  other  places. 


(*)  The  poems  of  Nizami  are  sometimes  called  Panfe  Gatijt 

or  the  “ Five  Treasures  also,  like  the  <)uintuple  collection  of  other  poets  works. 


Khamteh  from  the  Arabick  word  kkami,  “ five.”  His  Stkander 

Nimah,  or  *'  History  of  Alexander,"  is,  however,  frequently  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  I bare  before  obsened,  Vol.  1.  p.  Ut. 


O KulUt  from  Ji^  all,  every),  the  complete  eollection  of  an  author's 

works.  The  A'ii/>d(  of  Ja  MI  comprises  forty  different  compositions,  in 

prose  and  verse,  among  which  are  several  poems  each  consisting  of  many  thousand 
lines.  One  rolunie  in  my  collection  contains  all  these  works,  very  finely  and  accu- 
rately written  on  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  six  pages,  richly  ornamented  with  gold 
lines,  and  illuminated  tilles  of  books  and  heads  of  chapters.  This  ropy  was  made 
by  a scribe  of  HerM,  in  the  year  041,  (A.  D.  1-134;.  'I'be  seven  principal  (loemsof 
J A Mt,  constitute  ihe  Unjt  amrtng  v^aJa)  "or  Seven  Thrones;”  (one  of  the 

conatellatious  so  named):  of  this  work  I possess  a most  splendid  and  beautiful  copy 
written  in  966,  (A.  D.  164it),by  a scribe  of  Shiraz. 

(•)  The  more  modern  poet  Thena'i  (whose  dfniii  I procured)  is  commonly  styled 
Hhu<Jeh  The  other  who  finished  his  extraordinary  poem  the  ihA*. 

Hadiket,  in  the  year  of  our  era  1139,  is  entitled  Hakim  The  sage,  or  Fliiloso- 

pber.  From  the  works  of  both,  extracts  shall  be  given  in  another  place. 
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Isfaiia'xi  J^)  HamgauShi'ra'zi  Sel- 

ka'n  Sa'veji  J^),  Ismeti  (JUat),  Abd  al  Wa'- 

81 AA  Jebeli  Va'ez  (lis'j),  and  many  oilier 

poets  of  inferior  reputation,  were  seldom  in  the  shops;  they 
might,  however,  by  private  negotiation,  be  obtained  at  prices 
far  beyond  their  real  worth.  But  among  three  hundred 
Persian  books,  or  more,  in  prose  and  verse,  I could  not  here 
discover  above  seventeen  or  eighteen  which  my  own  collection 
wanted  ; most  of  these  I consequently  purchased.  For 
Historical,  Geographical  ^nd  Philological  manuscripts,  the 
principal  objects  of  my  pursuit,  1 was  generally  directed  to 
IsfuMn;  and  of  thirty  five  Arabick  volumes  which  I exa- 
mined, thirty  three  were  treatises  on  Muhammedan Theology, 
and  controversy,  or  insipid  legends  of  saints  ; the  otlier  two  1 
obtained  for  a trifling  sum,  ihe  vender  probably  thinking 
them  commentaries  on  tlie  Koran,  as  they  were  tied  up  in  a 
parcel  with  tracts  of  that  description.  The  reader  will  find 
in  the  Appendix,  an  account  of  them  and  of  some  Persian 
books  procured  at  Shiraz. 

Geras  or  engraved  stones  were  brought  by  hundreds  ; for 
the  Persians  not  being  capable  of  discriminating  between 
. ancient  and  modern,  I had  instructed  my  collectors  to  show 
me  all  that  were  offered  for  sale  ; many  beautiful  onyxes, 
agates  and  carnehoiis,  such  as  are  now  used  in  rings  and 
seals,  disfigured  by  the  names  of  Musdmhm  and  sentences 
from  the  Koran,  were  confounded  in  the  same  bag  or  parcel 
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with  those  exhibiting  human  forms,  Pahlavi  inscriptions, 
Perscpolitan  devices,  or  sculptures  of  an  extraordinary  and 
uncertain  kind,  but  executed  probably  in  ages  very  remote. 
Although  I procured  above  seventy  at  Shiraz,  it  was  a matter 
of  surprise  that  engraved  gems  did  not  occur  in  greater 
numbers  ; for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  for- 
merly almost  as  much  used  in  this  country  as  among  the 
Homans.  (See  Vol.  I.  Append.  No.  13,  and  PI.  XXI.) 

Medals  are  often  found  in  Persia;  when  singly  or  in  small 
numbers  the  peasants  generally  perforate  them  (especially 
those  of  silver)  without  any  regard  to  the  injuries  which  the 
inscription,  the  king’s  face,  the  fire-altar  or  its  sacred  flame, 
or  any  other  device  may  suffer  from  the  operation  ; after  this, 
they  are  hung  about  the  necks  of  their  children  ; or  when 
strung,  several  in  a row,  form  ornaments  for  the  hair  or  the 
foreheads  of  their  wives  ; so  that,  as  the  learned  Pococke 
remarked  in  different  parts  of  Asia  where  the  same  fashion 
prevailed,  a woman’s  head  “is  often  a very  valuable  piece 
of  antiquity”(^). 

But  as  treasures  become  the  king’s  property,  to  discover 
one  may  sometimes  be  considered  a very  serious  misfortune  ; 
men  who  had  found  sums  of  gold  and  silver  and  given  up 
all,  have  yet  been  bastinadoed  for  not  rendering  an  account 


O Obstnalionj  on  Mnopotaaia,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.  Vol.  II.p.l8& 
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of  more,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  444).  There  are,  however,  means  by 
which  the  rapacity  and  vigilance  of  government  may  be  elu- 
ded ; a portion  of  the  treasure,  judiciously  and  secretly  ex- 
pended in  bribes,  will  purchase  for  the  finder  permission  to 
enjoy  tlie  rest;  all  traces  of  ancient  coinage  are  soon  lost  in 
the  crucible;  bullion  immediately  assumes  the  form  of  cur- 
rent money  at  the  royal  mints  established  in  every  province 
of  Persia  ; and  I fear  that  many  Daricks  are  now  circulating 
degraded  into  tum&ns  of  the  present  king(*), 

Mr.  Bruce  at  BtisAcAr  mentioned  two  persons  who  within 
a few  years  had  discovered  considerable  treasures ; one  of 
them  was,  ami  probably  still  is,  a shepherd  ; for,  having 
indiscreetly  excited  suspicion  he  forfeited  all  that  he  had 
found.  'I'he  other  is  a well-known  he  acknowledges 

himself  indebted  for  his  wealth  to  a countryman  who,  in  dig- 
ging a field  or  garden  near  some  ruins,  found  so  much  old 
money  as  enriched  both  him  and  his  friend,  the  agent  em- 
ployed in  melting  and  converting  it  into  current  coin.  The 
ll<yi  is  now  a reputable  trader,  and  does  not  restrict  his 
speculations  to  any  particular  branch  of  commerce ; for  I 


(*)  Tbe  crucible  is  equally  fatal  to  medals  when  found  by  the  Turks,  Not  long 
before  we  landed  at  Butktkr  a treasure  bad  been  discovered  among  some  ruins  near 
MovLMtl;  it  consUtol  of  ancient  money  which  several  officers  appointed  by  the  Tur- 
kish government  were  engaged  in  packing  and  sending  off  (in  scaled  boxes)  fur  the 
purpose  of  recoining. 

(•)  Haji  a Mtutlmiii  who  haa  performed  Uie  ^ or  holy  pilgrimage 

to  Mecca.  Christiana  who  have  visited  Jerusalem  sonietiiues  adopt  Ibis  title. 
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met,  one  clay,  on  iht’Isfahun  road,  a kdflah  or  small 
caravan)  of  mules  loaded  with  merchandize  of  various  kinds 
belonging  to  him;  among  which  were  two  poor  girls,  carried 
in  acajdvah,  (.See  !Wisc.  Plate  XXlIl.Vol.  1.  fig.  16),  on  their 
way  towards  Tehran,  w here  they  were  to  be  sold ; it  was 
said,  that  during  some  predatory  incursion  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  they  had  been  lately  Uiken;  and  if  I might  judge  by 
the  eyes  of  one  and  half  the  face  of  the  other,  they  were  most 
unaccountably  chearful;  as  if  not  feeling  the  miseries  of  their 
present  condition,  and  perfectly  indifl'erent  respecting  their 
future  fate. 

Although  the  money  of  Muhammedan  Princes  was  not 
among  the  objects  of  my  numismatical  researches,  I possess 
through  the  kindness  of  different  friends  above  three  hun- 
dred of  those  coins  (silver  and  cop|)er)  denominated  Kufi, 
or  Ci/fick,  of  which  a very  large  collection  might  easily  be 
formed  in  Persia.  At  Shir/iz  I purchased  a few'  of  gold,  in 
hopes  that  the  Sarrdf  or  money-changer,  might  be  encour- 
aged to  preserve  medals  of  greater  antiquity  and  value(“*). 


Some  silver  coins  of  the  Arsacidan  or  Parthian  kings  were 
the  resulL  Of  this  class  with  Greek  legends  the  collections 


('•)  .Smnr  roin»  of  the  carif  Khiili/ahimen  struck  at  Cufa  or  Kii/ah  a ciljr 

near  tlie  Euphratr?,  Houtliward  of  the  ipot  where  Babylon  once  stood.  But  it  was 
not  from  this  circumstance  that  the  denomination  Cu/uk  has  been  given  to  the  whole 
class  of  coins ; but  from  the  Anibick  character  named  after  the  ritv,  although 
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in  Europe  are  numerous,  and  they  have  been  arranged  and 
described  by  many  writers.  I procured  also  here,  three  of 
more  rare  occurrence,  which  may,  however,  be  ascribed  to 
Princes  of  the  same  dynasty;  these  exhibit  inscriptions  in 
the  character  found  on  several  of  bronze,  noticed  elsewhere 
(") ; and  they  have  suggested  remarks  on  a very  obscure 
portion  of  Asiatick  History,  which  I shall  endeavour  to 
illustrate  in  another  work. 


We  were  surprised  on  the  thirteenth  of  May  by  an  explo- 
sion much  louder  than  the  report  of  any  gun  usually  fired 
at  Shiraz  ; and  it  was  found  to  have  proceeded  from  a barrel 
or  vessel  filled  with  powder,  which  being  ignited  by  means 
of  a long  train,  blew  to  atoms  a robber  that  had  been  pre- 
viously fastened  to  it;  he  was  not  the  only  criminal  who 
suffered  death  at  this  time  ; one  man  was  killed  with  swords 
and  his  separated  limbs  exposed  all  day  upon  the  walls ; 
another  was  hanged,  and  a fourth  had  been  condemned  to 
perish  in  some  different  manner,  but  the  Prince  instructed 
his  little  son  to  intercede  and  the  man’s  life  was  spared.  The 


equally'  usrd  at  Want,  Basrah  and  Baghdad,  Damascus,  Balkh  and  Semarcand ; in 
^cl,  coextensive  with  the  Arabian  languacc.  1 obtained  at  Ispah^,  some  precious 
fragments  of  aiuiiciit  Arabick  writing  in  tlie  ilrAa/-e-^i^  Cufick  char- 

acter, on  tine  parchment  or  vellum  which  the  Persian  book-binders  calleti  pust^i  ahh 
skin  or  anlclupoa  skin.  Of  this  wriling  I shall  give  specinieoa 
in  a aubsequent  Plate. 


(")  See  Vol.  I.  p.  117.  and  439.  also,  Plate  XXI,  Nos.  35  and  36. 
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inodes  of  execution  liere  mentioned  arc  humane  and  gentle 
in  comparison  with  the  tortures  often  inflicted  on  robbers, 
whom  the  laws  of  this  country  generally  persecute  with  un- 
relenting severity  ; to  immure  them  alive  is,  I understand,  a 
frequent  punishment ; of  this  many  instances  might  be  given 
and  confirmed  by  indisputable  evidence  ; it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  adduce  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Fryer,  an  old  traveller, 
and  of  one  very  recent,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Macdonald(‘*). 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  at  four  o’clock,  an  hour 
pronounced  auspicious  by  the  astrologers,  loud  sounds  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  firing  of  guns,  announced  from 
the  walls  of  6'A/rdi, that  IIusein  ali  MIrza  was  on  thatday 
to  receive  a Klielaat,  or  dress  of  honour,  which  the  king,  his 
father,  had  appropriated  for  him  on  the  naur^iz  festival. 
The  messenger  who  brought  those  robes  had  been  detained 
two  days  near  the  city  until  a favourable  aspect  of  the  planets 
authorized  the  Prince  to  invest  himself.  For  this  purpose 


jit)  » Prom  this  plain  to  LMor"  la^s  Dr.  Fryer,  (in  1078), " both  in  the  highways 
'*  anil  on  the  high  mountains  werp  frrqnent  monuments  of  thieves  immured  in  terror 
■'  of  others  who  might  eoinroil  the  like  offence ; they  having  literally  a Stone-Doublet; 
“ whereas  we  say  metaphorically  when  any  is  in  prison.  He  has  a Stoiu- Douiltl  on  ; 
“ for  these  are  plastered  up,  all  but  their  heads,  in  a round  stone  tomb,  which  are  left 
",out,  not  out  of  kindness,  but  to  expose  them  to  the  injury  uf  the  weather,  and 
“ assaults  uf  the  birds  of  prey,  who  wreak  their  rapin  with  as  little  remorse,  as  they 
“did  devour  their  fellow-subjects.”  (Travels,  p.  Sid).  Macdonald  in  hii  Geogra- 
phical Memoir  p.  31.  (1813),  says  " The  body  of  the  culprit  is  sometimes  tom 
*'  asunder  by  being  bound  to  branches  of  trees  afterwards  ae|>arated ; and  I remember 
“ having  once  seen  four  thieves  budt  into  a wall,  all  but  their  heads, and  thus  left 
to  perish." 

2 D 
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he  set  out  soon  after  sun-rise,  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  little  burge  (^)  or  tower,  called  Khelaat  P&shdn 
from  its  being  the  place  to  which,  for  many 
centuries,  the  Governors  of  F6rs  proceeded  on  such  occasions 
with  an  istikbdl  of  several  thousand  person.s(‘'’);  among  the 
crowds  attending  II  us  bin  Alt  Mirza,  were  many  Jews,  who, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  having  killed  a co^v,  threw 
its  head  before  the  feet  of  the  Prince’s  horse  ; their  wives 
(as  I heard) accompanied  these  Jews.  ZEMBu'EEKs(i_^^j)or 
swivel  guns(‘^)  were  discharged  from  the  backs  of  camels,  and 
the  procession  returned  before  noon.  The  Burge  of  Khelaat 
Pdshdn  is  about  four  miles  from  Shirdz,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Takht  i Jemshid  or  Persepolis  ; and  it  was  said  that  a simi- 
lar tower  bearing  the  same  name,  and  erected  for  the  same 
purpose  of  investiture,  was  situate  near  Tabriz,  and  every 
other  city  the  capital  of  a province('*). 


('*>  The  Tower  derive*  its  name  from  khelaat,  the  dress;  sod  p&eJUin,  investing, 
clothing  Ac. 

('*)  From  ZtmbuT  ijyfej)  a hornet,  wasp,  or  stinging  6y. 

('*;  From  some  future  remarks  on  the  curious  subject  of  gifts  bestowed  and  the 
offerings  received  by  great  Eastern  personsges,  it  will  appear  that  the  word  khelaat 
often  implied  nianv  valuable  articles  besiiles  the  mere  rube  or  dress  of  honour.  Thus 
Firdausi  describing  ibe  present  given  b)'  king  Afba  sia'b  to  Sia'vbsh,  includes 
under  tlie  word  khelaat  not  only  rich  dresses,  swords,  helmets  and  splendid  saddle- 
furniture,  but  burses,  purses  <f  money,  jewels  of  different  kinds,  also  “five  hundred 
" male  and  as  many  female  attendants,  besides  a cup  filled  with  resplendent  rubies.” 
I*lc  j dsa.'ts 

MS.  Sh&h  Namah,  ^ 
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Ou  the  eighth  of  June,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we 
attended  the  Ambassador  during  a ceremonious  visit  at  tlie 
Uaft-tdn,  where  resided  MIrza  Zeki,  our  new  MehmdndAr 
whom  the  king  had  sent  from  Tehr/in,  and  w ho,  as  1 before 
observed,  was  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  state;  here  we 
enjoyed  the  usual  refreshment,  coffee,  caleam,  rosewater, 
sweetmeats  and  sherbets ; but  to  me  the  most  grateful  part 
of  the  entertainment  was  a set  of  four  musicians,  selected 
each  for  his  peculiar  excellence,  from  a numerous  band. 
One  played  on  the  Kamdncheh,  (a  kind  of  violin  before  de- 
scribed, Vol.  I.  p.  238),  and  occasionally  accompanied  the 
instrument  w ith  his  voice  ; the  next,  by  singing  only,  seemed 
most  to  charm  our  Persian  friends,  of  whom  many  were 
assembled  in  the  room ; another  managed  the  deff  (uJj)  or 
ddirch  (»^b)  with  considerable  taste  and  execution^**);  he  too, 
sometimes  exerted  his  vocal  powers;  the  fourth  was  a llabshi 
or  Abyssinian  black,  who  beat  with  short  sticks,  on  two 
small  drums,  or  basons  apparently  of  metal,  having  covers 
of  parchment ; and  they  produced  altogether  a kind  of  har- 
mony that  caused  me  to  regret  for  the  first  time  the  conclu- 
sion of  a visit  to  any  great  man,  although  this  lasted  three 
hours  during  which  I had  been  seated  cross-legged  on  the 
floor.  Several  Persian  odes  were  sung  to  very  pleasing  tunes; 


('•)  A rrprnrntatioo  of  this  ioilrument  (vhirh  it  of  llie  Umboorin  kiml),  and  por- 
Iraili  of  tome  oiuticiaiit  which  I tketched  from  ibc  life,  shall  be  given  in  the  account 
of  my  first  rrtideoce  at  TrAnin. 
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and  at  the  desire  of  a particular  guest,  well  acquainted  with 
those  uiiuatrels,  a C6bul  (Jjlf)  air  was  performed  which  a- 
bounded  in  passages  of  exquisite  sweetness.  My  place  was 
just  opposite  the  musicians,  and  I took  an  opportunity  of 
sketching  their  figures;  but  these  Mr.  Morier  has  already 
delineated ; (See  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Travels,  p.  92). 

On  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  Morier  and  1 
rode  to  the  Chehl-tan  where  the  Reverend  Mr.  Martyn,  and 
Captain  Lockett,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Taylor,  (al- 
ready introduced  to  the  reader,  Vol.  I.  p.  185),  had  arrived 
from  Bbshehr  some  hours  before.  In  the  evening  those  gentle- 
men dined  with  the  Ambassador ; Mr.  Martyn  had  previous- 
ly been  much  indisposed,  and  suffered  exceedingly  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  the  heat  at  this  time  excessive. 
His  object  in  coming  to  Persia  was  that  he  miglit  render 
more  perfect  a translation  of  the  Gospels,  commenced  in 
India,  and  to  the  performance  of  which  he  soon  after  fell  a 
sacrifice  in  the  prime  of  life:  his  strength  of  constitution 
being  unfortunately  not  adequate  to  his  zeal. 

Capt.  Lockett,  by  this  excursion  to  Shtrdz,Yiad  gratified  liis 
own  curiosity,  and  expected  that  it  would  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure rare  manuscripts  for  the  Calcutta  college,  of  which  he 
was  a meritorious  ami  ingenious  member  ; his  intention  was 
to  visit  Ixfahtni  and,  afterwards,  liagliiUid,  where  he  hoped  to 
finish  his  learned  commentaries  on  Arabick  grammar.  Mr. 
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Taylor,  having  passed  a few  days  at  Shlr&z,  retiirned  to  the 
duties  of  his  military  situation  at  B&shehr. 

% 

June  13th.  "We  congratulated  the  Ambassador  on  the  birtli 
of  a daughter  which  occurred  this  morning  at  the  Takhl-i- 
Cajar  Palace.  He  mentioned,  that  the  Queen  had  just  sent 
a very  polite  message  of  consolation,  begging  that  Lady 
Ouseley  would  not  afflict  herself  because  the  child  was  a 
female ; since  the  same  being  who  had,  in  his  divine  wisdom, 
tliought  proper  now  to  send  a girl,  might  on  the  next  occa- 
sion bless  the  parents  with  a boy.  Sons  are,  almdst  exclusive- 
ly, the  objects  of  Persian  wives. 

About  this  time  the  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  ex- 
peditions into  different  parts  of  the  country,  rejoined  us  in 
the  camp.  Colonel  D’Arcy  had  gone  in  the  direction  of 
South-West  to  Tir(tzab6d  (jlf  j^) ; near  this  he  made  a 
drawing  of  two  fine  sculptures  cut  in  the  face  of  a rock,  and 
representing  the  combats  of  a Sassdnian  conqueror,  with 
antagonists,  probably,  of  the  Arsacidan  family;  he  also  made, 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  delineation,  a view  of  the 
Fire-temple  or  bte$h  kaddah  a singular  ruin  remaining 

at  Firhzabdd;  and  he  fortunately  escaped,  with  slight  loss, 
from  a party  of  robbers  who  had  seized  his  horses(‘^). 

Major  Stone  had  explored  the  Serai  Bahrdm  ! 

See  iu  the  Appendix  a more  particular  accouut  oC  FtHizahSd. 
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and  discovered  there  carved  on  a tablet  of  which  he  shewed 
me  the  outline,  one  full-fronted  pedestrian  figure  with  two 
men  standing  on  each  side ; these  liuld  up  their  right  hands 
pointed  towards  Baura'm,  as  the  chief  personage  appears  to 
be  from  his  crown,  of  which  the  wings,  besides  the  local 
name  and  tradition,  would  indicate  that  monarch(’®).  Du- 
ring his  excursion  Major  Stone  also  revisited  Shdpur,  and 
examined  the  contiguous  mountains,  where  he  succeeded  in 
finding  that  colossal  statue  which  1 had  sought,  like  many 
others,  in  vain,  although  it  was  evident  that  we  must  have 
been,  at  one  time,  not  mu<  h farther  from  it  than  half  a mile. 
Respecting  this  statue  See  V'ol.  I,  p.  291 ; and  Plate  XIX. 

The  journey  of  Mr.  Gordon  w'as  the  most  extensive  and 
dangerous  of  all;  for  he  travelled  into  Khhzhtdn  or  .Susiana, 
a province  where  the  petty  chiefs  of  districts  and  villages 
were  engaged  in  constant  warfare;  he  saw, however,  ShdsUr 
containing  little  that  appeared  ancient,  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Daniel  being  a structure  of  musehndn  times;  but  he 
thought  Shush  although  nearly  covered  by  heaps  of  earth, 
a spot  that  would  yield  the  antiquary  a more  abundant 
harvest^**). 


(*’)  See  Vol  1.  p.  441;  itnil  Plate,  (XXIII),  6|*.  S7;  also  the  present 

volume  p.  47  In  the  Appendix  I »hall  again  notice  the  Srrii  Bakr^. 

C*)  The  device  sculptured  on  a remarkable  stone,  which  Mr.  Gordon  »aw  at  Skiah, 
the  ancient  Sm$a,  it  engraved  among  the  antiqun  in  PI.  XXI.  from  a drewint;  made 
on  the  tpot  by  Captain  Munteitb,  at  mentioned  in  p.  420  uf  Vol.  1;  where  alto,  (and 
•in  p,  422>l  have  briefly  outiced  the  Tomb  of  Daniel. 
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During  our  residence  at  ShtrAz  the  Ambassador  received 
many  presents  of  game  from  Husein  Ali  Mi'bza  ; the  ser- 
vants who  brought  them  were  remunerated  with  money,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  several  of  them  depended  principally 
on  such  circumstances  for  their  support.  One  mcxrning 
some  venison  was  sent,  and  the  bearer  seemed  much  dissa- 
tisfied with  a reward  of  nearly  ten  guineas  ; for,  after  a long 
chase,  the  throat  of  the  antelo|ie  {or  ahft  had  been  cut  by 
the  prince’s  own  hand  ; a conquest  so  flattering  to  this  mo- 
dern Nimrod  that  he  delighted  in  wearing  the  clothes  which 
recorded  his  atchievement  in  stains  of  blood.  Before  the 
Ambassador,  no  person  had  ever  been  so  honoured,  except 
the  Ami'n  ad  douleu  a minister  whose  name 

will  frequently  occur),  and  he,  as  we  learned,  bestowed  on 
tlie  nobleman  who  delivered  the  venison,  rich  dresses  and 
other  gifts,  amounting  in  value  to  five  hundred  pounds. 

This  system  of  remuneration  is  universal,  and  the  equiva- 
lent returns  for  gifts  most  exactly  ascertained  The  Prince, 
however,  affected  to  act  with  unusual  liberality  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Zeki  Kiia'n  accompanied  the  man  who  brought 
some  game,  and  in  a loud  and  formal  tone  thus  addressed  the 
Ambassador:  “I  am  directed  by  Husein  Ali  Mi'kza,  to 
“inform  your  Excellency,  that  he  hopes  you  will  not  give 
“ money  to  his  servants  ; nor  does  he  wish  that  you  should 
“ pay  for  what  you  receive,  as  articles  arc  purchased  in  a 
^‘■bdzar  or  common  market.  When  his  Royal  Highness. 
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“ sends  a gift,  it  is  merely  as  a proof  of  his  esteem.” — “ Such” 
added  the  honest  Zeki  Kha'n,  in  a lower  tone,  “is  the 
“ Prince’s  message;  now  let  me  advise  you  to  give  the  person 
“ who  brings  this  present,  five  tumdm  more  than  you  gave 
“to  the  last.  This  man  is  a greater  favourite  of  IIi’sein 
“An  MiitzA,  and  therefore  it  is  expected  tliat  a distinction 
“ should  be  made.” 

Meanwhile  Nebi  Kha'n,  the  Vazir  of  Fiirs,  who  during 
several  years  had,  in  his  Prince’s  name,  most  oppressively 
governed  the  province,  was  absent  from  Shiraz.^  Of  this  min- 
ister the  reader  will  recollect  some  anecdotes  given  in  chap- 
ter VI,  (Vol.  I.  p.  255) ; his  Dcmfikh  murders,  and  the 
menaces  of  his  Sovereign  who  had  summoned  him  to  Tchr&n 
and  still  detained  him  there.  We  were  daily  amused  with 
fresh  rumours  concerning  the  Royal  displeasure  which  he 
had  so  justly  incurred  and  the  various  proofs  of  it  which  lie 
had  received.  According  to  some  reports  Fathh  Ali  Siia'h 
had  insisted  that  he  should  pay  into  the  treasury  a consi- 
derable portion  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  ; the  V aztr  pleaded 
poverty  ; the  monarch  commanded  some  attendants  to  pre- 
cipitate him  from  a balcony  on  a paved  court  below,  where 
he  must,  inevitably,  have  been  dashed  to  pieces ; but  at  the 
intercession  of  Am  1 n ad  Doo  eeh,  who  became  responsible 
for  the  sum  required,  Nebi  Kha'n  was  permitted  to  retire, 
not  without  many  blows  from  the  ferdshes  and  other  servants 
attending  at  the  king’s  dour.  A second  statement  differed 
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in  some  respects,  and  related  that  when  the  V<izir.  declared 
himself  unable  to  procure  the  money,  Fathh  Ali  Sua'h 
reproached  him  for  his  crimes,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and, 
with  the  high  wooden  heel  of  a slipper,  (always  iron-bound) 
beat  out  several  of  his  teeth.  It  was  added  that  when  Nebi 
Kua'n  professed  his  readiness  to  comply,  the  king,  with 
extreme  complacency,  assured  him  that  had  he  been  really 
angry,  the  common  ferdshes  should  have  inflicted  punish- 
ment, not  his  own  royal  hand,  which,  in  fact,  conferred  an 
honour  while  administering  blows.  The  Vatlr,  bleeding 
at  his  nose  and  mouth,  acknowledged  much  gratitude  for 
the  favours  bestowed  on  him  ; promised  to  raise  the  money 
within  a certain  time;  was  immediately  invested  with  akhelaat 
or  splendid  robe  of  state,  and  departed  bearing  this  mark  of 
distinction  from  the  place  where  many  courtiers  expected 
(and  hoped)  that  he  would  have  lost  his  head. 

These  and  similar  anecdotes  circulated  amongst  us,  and 
were  regarded  by  the  best-informed  natives  as  highly  pro- 
bable. Nedi  Kua'n  having  engaged  to  pay  a considerable 
sum, never  thoughtfor  one  momentof  drawing  it  from  his  own 
treasures,  but  employed  various  agents  at  Shiraz  and  through- 
out the  dependent  districts,  in  extorting  from  the  wretched 
inhabitants  whatever  could  be  obtained,  by  the  most  iniqui- 
tous means ; tliis  conduct,  which  in  the  beginning  affected 
chiefly  the  villages,  at  length  distressed  the  city ; for  the 
peasants  could  no  longer  supply  its  markets  at  the  former 
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rates  with  necessary  articles  of  food:  the  price  of  bread,  par- 
ticularly, was  so  increased  that,  on  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
multitudes  of  people  driven  to  despair  proceeded  in  a body 
and  demanded  of  the  Sheikh  al  Uldm,  (wlio  is  head 

both  of  religion  and  law)  a fattsa,  ('yi)  granting  them  permis- 
sion to  kill  three  persons;  Mi'kza  HA'Di,(^^jUljy.,)  one  of  the 
Vazira  favourite  instruments  in  oppressing  the  poor : another 
of  his  unworthy  agents,  whose  name  I have  forgotten;  and 
the  princi|)al  baker.  But  they  took  refuge  in  the  palace, 
and  were  there  protected.  The  mob  pursued  them  to  the 
gates,  when  Zeki  Kha'n  came  out  and  listened  to  the  po- 
pular complaints  which  accused  Husein  Ali  Mi'rza  of 
neglecting  the  welfare  of  his  father’s  subjects ; and  contrasted 
his  indolence  with  the  measures  adopted  by  Abba's  Mi  rza 
and  the  other  princes,  his  brothers,  who  in  the  territories 
governed  by  them,  contrived  that  provisions  should  be  al- 
ways cheap;  at  last,  the  principal  baker  entrusted  himself 
to  the  crowd;  and  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  proving 
the  exorbitant  price  which  Mi'bza  Ha'di  had  obliged 
him  to  pay  for  wheat.  The  other  objects  of  publick  fury 
concealed  themselves  for  some  days  in  the  palace ; and  we 
heard  that  at  this  time  the  Prince's  servants  expressed  very 
h)udly  their  discontent  on  being  unjustly  punished  when 
the  horses  committed  to  their  charge,  appeared  more  lean 
than  heretofore,  although  the  allowance  of  barley  had  been 
much  reduced. 
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It  was  also  mentioned  that  Husein  ali  M[rza  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  conferring  on  Abu’l  Hassan 
Kiia'n,  as  one  whom  the  king  had  honoured,  a khelaat  or 
dress  of  ceremony  ; but  this  gift  was  not  bestowed  without 
an  intimation  that  a push  hath  or  offering  of,  at  least,  equal 
value,  would  previously  be  expected.  Hints  too,  were 
plainly  given  that  the  Prince  wished  to  receive  from  the 
English  Ambassador,  (who  was  now  preparing  the  custo- 
mary present),  a sum  of  money  rather  than  watches  or 
clocks,  pieces  of  cloth,  double  barreled  guns,  or  European 
trinkets,  which,  he  apprehended,  might  not  be  sold  to  ad- 
vantage. In  the  mean  time  he  sent  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  three 
horses,  a handsome  sword,  and  a belt  ornamented  with 
emeralds,  all  large  but  none  free  from  blemishes(*°). 

I 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June  we  accompanied  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  arg  or  Palace  where  IIusein  ali  Mibza  was 
sitting  in  the  D!v6n  khaneh  or  Hall  of  Audience;  a handsome 
open-fronted  room,  the  walls  of  which  exhibited  three  large 
portraits  of  the  king.  In  the  court  were  many  trees,  and 
those  fountains  with  water-works  setting  in  motion  Uie  tink- 
ling machinery  so  well  and  so  concisely  described  by  Mr. 
Morier,  (Travels,  Vol.  1.  p.  108).  A few  daysafter  this  visit. 


The  horut  were  each  worth  hft;  or  sixty  pounds,  the  sword  and  belt  were, 
together,  estimated  at  seventy  or  eighty;  a greater  price  than  this  is  frequently  given- 
for  a good  blade  alone,  especially  if  an  old  Kara  Kkaritini  or  ifmadst 

M the  time  of  Sua'b  Abba's  by  Asso  Allah  (aDI  JmI)  of  hjahia. 
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the  Ambassador  sent  his  offering  to  the  Prince ; he  had  de- 
termined never  to  give  money  on  such  occasions,  but  the 
present  consisted  of  so  many  articles  as  covered  twenty 
khhnche*  pronounced  khooncheh),  wooden  trays;  there 

were  several  Indian  shawls,  some  chintz,  and  Brussels  lace  ; 
pistols,  fowling  pieces,  telescopes,  dressing  boxes,  cases  of 
mathematical  and  drawing  instruments ; a collection  of  En- 
glish engravings,  plain  and  coloured  ; some  packages  of  the 
most  excellent  gunpowder  and  flints;  girandoles  and  chan- 
deliers of  fine  cut  glass ; a repeating  watch,  with  a gold  chain, 
and  a beautiful  diamond  ring,  valued  at  about  one  tliousand 
pounds. 

The  first  of  July  had  been  fixed  for  our  departure,  but  the 
MehmAnd&r,  Mi'rza  Zeki,  very  seriously  requested  of  the 
Ambassador  to  post|K>ne  it  for  a few  days,  when,  as  he  had 
learned  from  the  astrologers,  a more  propitious  aspect  of 
certain  planets  and  constellations  might  be  expected.  Sir 
Gore  readily  complied,  for  some  unforeseen  circumstances 
respecting  mules  and  camels  had  rendered  it  impossible  that 
he  could  leave  Shirhz  at  the  time  originally  appointed. 

The  weather  was  now  extremely  warm,  and  the  wind 
often  absolutely  parching;  not  only  the  leather  or  pasteboard 
covers  of  books  were  curled  up,  but  writing-desks,  tables, 
and  other  things  made  of  wood,  were  warped  and  split;  even 
•ome  that  in  Bengal  had  resisted  a higher  degree  of  thermo- 
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metrical  heat,  were  injured  here  ; clouds  or  rather  pillars  of 
sand  were  frequently  whirled  along  the  plain,  their  heads 
apparently  elevated  many  hundred  yards,  but  their  bases 
fortunately,  of  narrow  compass ; for  houses,  tents,  travellers, 
whatever  objects  stood  in  their  direction,  were  involved  and 
almost  overwhelmed  in  dust ; locusts,  also  in  great  numbers 
passed  over  the  city  and  the  camp.  On  the  11th  of  June 
they  seemed  at  first  like  a yellowish  cloud  ofimraense  extent; 
and  a very  extraordinary  noise  attended  their  flight.  Some 
fell  on  the  ground  ; I thought  them  of  a more  reddish  colour 
than  those  at  Blishehr,  although  evidently  of  the  same  kind. 
In  the  latter  end  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  July,  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer  at  two  or  three  o’clock  after  noon 
on  different  days,  rose,  in  the  shade,  from  98  or  99,  to  100, 
103,  105,  and  107  : at  night  it  generally  sunk  to  59  or  60. 
But  during  the  greatest  heats  the  Mzdr  or  market  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  from  the  numerous  yakchdU  ( JU^)  and 
yakh  khdnehs  (iJU-  ^),  with  snow  and  ice,  which  we  purchas- 
ed on  very  moderate  terms.  With  these  our  wine  or  our 
sherbet  was  cooled.  Twice  or  thrice  a day  the  Sekds  pro- 
ceeded from  tent  to  tent,  sprinkling  w’ater  all  about ; and 
they  as  frequently  replenished  (from  the  neighbouring  stream 
oi  Rukndbud)  the  rabias  or  skins  suspended  near  each  gen- 
tleman’s door.  Yet  throughout  Persia  the  air  of  Shiraz  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  salubrity;  and  for  my  own  part, 

I never  enjoyed  more  perfect  health  in  any  other  country  ; 
many  of  our  Europeans,  however,  begun  now  to  complain. 
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and  the  heat  of  this  place  at  a more  advanced  season  of  the 
year  must  be  excessive ; it  seems,  indeed  proverbial ; for 
Hassan  Asfendva'r  proving  the  excellence 

of  Tabristdn  his  favourite  province,  boasts  that  it  lias 

“ not  heats  like  those  of  OmAn,  ShirAz,  or  AhwAz(*'). 


(”)  t iliall  gi»e  the  puaage  entire,  from  hia  MS.  work,  ai  it  may  gratify  tlie  natn- 
Taliat  to  see  a catalogue  of  those  plagues  for  which  different  cities  and  countries 
were  remarkable  above  five  hundred  y.-araago,  as, we  may  suppose,  they  are  at  present. 
The  author  quotes  a mao  of  KAcrtisdif,  nararri  ylO  Abu'l  Hassan 

Ybsda’di,  who  had  lived  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  years,  and  travelled  through 
roost  countries  of  this  world,  or  Ikt  tertn  climclet ; and  declared  that  of  all  which 
be  had  seen,  no  region  was  equal  to  Tabritlim  ; for.  having  enumerated  other  ad- 
vantages: "here,'*  be  says,  "we  never  find  snakes  or  serpents  as  in  Sijettan  and  Hitir 
" du$tan ! nor  scorpions  as  in  A'laiArn,  and  Citk6»,  and  JatMk,  and  Maukan,  or 
" Maugkin  : nor  locusts  like  those  of  Atkrr  ; nor  venemous  spiders  nor  fleas  as  in 
*'  Ardtbil;  nor  such  wild  beasts  at  are  in  Arabia ; nor  crocodiles  like  those  of  Egtfft : 
" nor  whales  as  in  Baarak  ; nor  famine  as  in  Skim  or  >jfris ; nor  heals  like  those 
" of  Omia,  Skirii  and  Akwit." 

3 3 J } ii)VA«,yAAA  j tty»- 

Issf  y y 3 < I ^3^  3 3 1*^ 

(MS.  Tarikk  i TabrUlin).  j'yft'  y 3 ii)'-**  > 

In  this  passage  I have  veninred  to  supply  the  conjunctive  y between  Jatkk  and 
Mamkan ; without  it  Jitkk  must  signify,  not  the  place  so  called,  but  the  noxious 
animal  or  whatever  circumstance  particularly  constituted  the  plague  of  Maakin  ; 
and  this  name,  it  may  be  here  remarked  (from  the  MS.  Did.  Brrhin  Katlea)  is 
written  both  f.Vugkan ) and  ( Mukin ).  What  I have  translated 

" whales,"  the  MS.  es  presses  by  <-<yi  (Kaumk),  and  Arabian  authors  by 
( Kaaaij ) ; this,  in  some  respects  might  he  supposed  a shark,  but  the  learned  Boebart, 
(Hicrozoicon,  Lib.  1.  c.  7),  in  bis  account  collected  from  Al  Dahiri  and  Al  Cao- 
vi'Ni,  classes  it  among  cetaceous  fishes  that  frequent,  at  a certain  season,  the  river 
Tigris  near  Baarak,  and  are  equally  formidable  to  men  as  to  other  creatures  from 
their  voracity  and  teeth  like  points  of  spears,  swords,  or  saws.  The  work  of  Zakari  A 
AL  Cazvini,  which  Bochart  consulted,  I have  not  been  able  to  procure  in  Arabick ; 
it  is  the  Ajdirb  al  Makklikat  or  " Wonders  of  Creation 

and  my  collection  comprises  two  fine  copies  of  it  in  the  Persian  Ungoage,  illuiUateff. 
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It  was  said  that  .various  wild  beasts  frequented  the  rocky 
mountains  near  our  camp,  and  sometimes  prowled  even  to  the 
city  walls  ; none,  however,  molested  us  in  the  tents  besides 
Jackals,  which  here,  as  throughout  Persia,  are  extremely 
numerous,  running  all  night  in  packs  like  dogs,  and  howling 
until  day-light  in  a most  melancholy  manner^”). 

There  were  many  insects  of  the  spider  kind;  one  reckoned 
highly  venemous,  the  ruteila,  (1^^)  which  is,  I believe,  the 
'I’arantula  ; two  of  these  at  different  times  were  found  creep- 


witb  t mulliplicitr  of  painted  figurea  ; amoni;  which  ate  two  repreaentaliona  of  the 
AanjQ.one differing  front  the  other,  and  neither,  probably,  reaenibling  Uie  real  fish. 
Concerning  whales  found  near  Batrah,  .See  Vol.  1.  ch.  6.  p.  230. 

(**;  Of  the  Jackal  ( Shegkil  J'«^)  see  an  excellent  delineation  (from  Pallas),  and 
a rery  good  account,  in  the  " Histoire  des  Decouverles  fades  par  divers  lavans 
Voyageurs,"  Ac.  Tome  II.  p.  210,  PI.  7,  (Berne  1770).  This  creature,  the  “canis 
aureus"  of  Linnsus,  was  regaided  by  Gmelin  as  of  an  intermediate  species  between 
the  wolf  and  the  fox,  while  Buffon  rather  thought  It  intermediate  between  the  wolf  and 
dog.  The  JackaU  prowl  together  in  flocks  among  the  cemeteries  for  carcasses;  abont 
farms  for  poultry  ; and,  like  foxes,  they  often  devour  fruit.  From  bouses  or  tents 
they  frequently  carry  oflT such  things  as  boots,  shoes,  or  clothes.  The  work  above 
quoted  notices  (Tome  II.  p.  243)  their  “horribles,  insupportables"  cries  and  frightful 
bowls  interrnpted  by  barkings  like  those  of  dogs.  Thevenot  quaintly  describes  the 
sort  of  canine  musick  produced  by  Jackals.  "CtscA.kilet  aont  des  animaux  fort 
••  larrons,  non  seulemeut  de  ce  qui  est  Isoii  a manger,  mais  encore  de  tout  ce  qu  ils 
" trouvent,  emportaiit  mime  souvcnt  des  Turbans;  ils  huricnt  quasi  commc  des  chiens; 
“ l ull  faisant  la  haute,  I’autre  la  basse,  l autre  la  Uille,  et  d'abord  que  I'uii  crie,  les 
“antres  crient  aussi ; de  sorte  qu  ila  foot  ensemble  ce  que  Ton  peut  veritablement 
“dire  uoe  maaiju*  d*  rAiesu."  (Voyages,  Took  III.  p.  206,  Amst.  1727).  The 
Jackals  seldom  attack  grown  persons,  although  they  speedily  dec  our  children. 
Bodies  must  be  buried  deep  in  the  ground  and  protected  from  their  scratching  by 
stones  and  thorns  or  briars.  Yet  the  Jackal  is  more  easily  tamed  than  the  fox,  and 
■ill  even  play  with  dogs. 
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ing  on  my  bed.  Scorpions  or  kazhdem,  (j*oj^)  were  often 
seen  among  the  ruins  of  walls,  under  stones,  and  in  the 
crevices  of  floors  and  ceilings  of  old  houses. 

Many  snakes  were  killed  here;  some  on  the  roof  of  the 
To4:AM'-Cq/ar  Palace  to  which  they  had  ascended  in  search  of 
birds  nests  ; none  of  those  exceeded  a yard  in  length,  and 
perhaps  their  bite  was  not  very  dangerous  ; yet  I recollect 
that  a ferhsh,  one  of  the  Ambassador’s  servants,  having  been 
slightly  punctured  on  the  hand  by  a snake,  suffered  much 
during  two  or  three  days  from  an  inflamed  arm  ; he  after- 
wards, however,  without  apprehending  or  receiving  any 
injury,  handled  those  creatures  and  permitted  them  to  twine 
about  his  naked  wrist ; such  confidence  had  he  in  the  virtue 
communicated  to  him  by  the  dem  (j»j)  or  breath  of  a cele- 
brated saint,  which,  he  verily  believed,  had  saved  him  from 
death,  though  not  altogether  from  pain,  on  the  occasion 
above  mentioned. 

This  holy  personage,  and  another  of  equal  sanctity,  could, 
as  report  said,  by  causing  any  man  to  swallow  a piece  of 
sugar-candy  on  which  they  had  previously  breathed  while 
muttering  certain  prayers,  render  him  secure  from  the  venom 
either  of  snakes  or  scorpions.  For  the  advantage  of  the 
citizens,  one  generally  resided  at  Shiraz,  while  the  other 
extended  his  beneficial  powers  among  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  towns  and  villages ; tliose  to  whom  they  imparted  the 
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miraculous  dem  paying  fees  according  to  their  means  or 
genciosity.  Several  persons  who  had  armed  themselves 
with  this  preservative  strongly  advised  me  to  follow  their 
example  when  setting  out  towards  Fcmu  ; and  on  the  niora« 
ing  that  my  tent  was  first  pitched  among  the  ruins  of  Per* 
sepulis^  a snake,  about  two  feet  long,  passed  over  the  carpet 
which  had  been  lately  spread,  and  was  seized  by  Siii'a 
Km  A n'  Bcc,  vl  bo  held  its  head  between  his  thumb  and  fore* 
finger  while  the  tail  was  writhing  and  curling  round  his  arm  ; 
he  allowed  it,  however,  to  escape;  for  the  dem,  I believe,  loses 
all  its  efficacy  in  those  who  kill  a snake. 

Reminding  me  of  this  occurrence,  my  servants  one  day 
announced  that  they  had  brought  the  holy  Sheikh  from  the 
city,  and  requested  that  I would  now  receive  a gift  which 
hereafter  might  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  my  life. 
Being  engaged  in  writing  I declined  the  blessing,  and  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  whether  this  Shir&z  saint  was  as  properly 
qualified  to  confer  it  as  his  coadjutor.  All  present  solemnly 
affirmed  with  a variety  of  oaths  and  testimonies  of  past 
experience,  that  the  two  Sheikhs  were  most  perfectly  equal, 
both  in  tlie  breathing  power  and  in  sanctity;  therefore  I could 
no  longer  dispute  tlie  point ; indeed  it  became  my  own 
fixed  opinion,  and  Ismaai'l  (JmaJ),  who  attended  me  as 
Valet  de  Chambre,  was  directed  to  introduce  the  saint. 

He  was  an  old  man  of  squalid  aspect,  and  accompanied 
by  one  still  more  filthy,  who  carried  a bag  and  a box,  con* 

3 V 
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taining  snakes  of  diflferent  sizes  and  kinds ; some  very  large 
and  of  formidable  appearance  ; but  all,  I am  firmly  con- 
vinced, rendered  incapable  of  wounding.  The  dirty  Saint, 
bis  attendant  and  two  or  three  other  Persians,  handled  these 
living  reptiles  as  if  they  had  been  cords  or  ribbands.  1 was 
curious  to  witness  a ceremony  which  inspires  such  confidence 
into  thousands,  and  agreed  to  pay  for  the  precious  dem  one 
ridli^) ; sending  at  the  same  time  for  Mr.  Morier,  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  other  gentlemen;  that  they  might  at  least  be  amused  if 
not  induced  to  partake  of  the  inestimable  gift.  Some  of  us 
received  and  actually  swallowed  small  bits  of  sugar-candy 
over  which  the  Saint  had  muttered  a form  of  prayer,  and  (I 
am  sorry  to  acknowledge  it)  had  also  breathed  ; after  this,  to 
gratify  the  holy  man  rather  than  myself,  I handled  two  or 
three  of  his  snakes,  and  even  carried  one  to  a neighbouring 
tent,  grasping  it  strongly  just  below  the  head ; although 
trained  and  accustomed  to  such  scenes  and  experiments,  it 
twined  and  struggled  with  motions  that  excited  in  me  a very 
unpleasant  sensation  : yet  I knew  that  tliis  snake  had  lost 
the  power  of  hurting. 

But  if  Shirdz  produced  tarantulas,  scorpions  and  snakes,  it 
abounded  also  in  BuUmk  (J^)  or  nightingales  ; hundreds  of 


(*)  The  rii/  (Jh^)  u > (ilver  coin  netrlj  e^uivilent  to  two  French  francs,  or 
about  twenty  pence  of  our  money.  The  current  Persian  coins  are  described  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 
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them  singing  in  the  Takht-i-Cajar  garden,  not  only  all  night 
but  during  the  day.  Concerning  the  nightingale  1 remarked 
on  a former  occasion,  (Persian  Miscellanies,  p.  146),  that 
the  plaintive  melody,  the  love-laboured  song,  of  this  sweet 
bird,  is  not  by  day  suspended  in  the  East  as  in  our  colder 
region  ; and  that  even  some  parts  of  Europe  are  equally 
favoured  in  this  respect  as  Persia(“).  I also  quoted  an 
English  traveller  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who,  writing 
from  ShirAz  seems  inspired  by  the  climate,  and  adopting  the 
flowery  language  of  that  country,  says  “ The  nightingal, 
sweet  harbinger  of  light,  is  a constant  chearer  of  these  groves: 
charming  with  its  warbling  strains  the  heaviest  soul  into  a 
pleasing  exstasy.*'  (Fryer’s  Trav.  p.  248;  1698).  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  charms  of  this  “ feathered  voice” 
( una  voce pennata ^ as  it  has  been  styled  by  the  Italians  ; and 
I refer  my  English  reader  to  the  learned  Newton’s  notes  on (**) 


(**)  A rtry  intere»tin)(  Frroch  poet  of  the  twelfth  ce  ntoiy,  thus  begins  one  of  hi* 
love-ioagi  (Cluusoo  XVIII). 

••  La  ittuet  vaia  du  rodrual  tauvag*, 

“ Qn'ei  naii  lejor  etimtaier  If  Untir, 

" Mt  radoucit  man  ctur  if  rateaagt,  Ifc. 

" The  sweet  voice  ol  the  wild  oightingsle, 

'*  Wliom  1 hnir  b;  oiebt  and  day  aiuusinghinssclf,  and  tinging, 

'*  Soothes  the  anguish  of  mv  heart,  aud  consoles  me,  Ac. 

See  that  beautiful  little  work,  the  *'  Meiiinires  Historiques  sur  Kamil  de  Coney,* 
published  in  Paris,  1781,  and  comprising  one  of  the  most  romaiitick  and  affecting 
Maries  of  tbe  age  uf  Chivalry.  ' be  melancholy  cnoclnsion  of  Raoul's  amours  with 
the  lair  bat  uulbnunale  Gabrielle  de  Vergi,  is  too  well  coohrmed  by  autheotick  and 
historick  proofs  to  allow  us  the  consolation  usual  after  perusing  a narrative  of  ficti. 
tious  calamity. 
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Paradise  Lost,  (Book  VII),  where  he  enumerates  the  various 
passages  in  which  our  immortal  Milton  has  delighted  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  the  solemn  nightingale^*^). 

During  our  encampment  near  the  Takht-i-Cajar  gardens,, 
I have  passed  many  nocturnal  hours  in  listening  to  the 
nightingale’s  soft  melody,  interrupted  sometimes  by  the 
howling  of  jackals,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  tones  of 
a Kamdncheh,  Schtdreh,  and  other  musical  instruments,  or 
the  voices  of  singing-boys,  heard  from  tlie  Bath  Khhi,  tliat 
favourite  haunt  of  the  dissolute  Shirdzians  ; a pleasant  spot, 
already  noticed,  (See  p.  60).  The  Dilguskd  (p.  8),  the 
Jehdn  Nemd  (Vol.  I.  p.  318),  and  other  neighbouring  gardens 
abounded  with  nightingales  ; and  it  was  said  that,  particu- 
larly in  the  DUgushd,  several  of  those  birds  had  e.\pircd 
while  contending  with  musicians,  in  the  loudness  or  variety 
of  their  notes.  This  statement,  though  made  by  a respect- 
able person  who  assured  me  that  he  had  been  present,  I 
was  inclined  to  think  an  exaggeration  of  the  probable  fact; 
which  seemed  such  as  Sir  William  Jones  has  recorded  ; a 
contest  not  mortal,  but  of  extraordinary  rcsult(*®).  It  has, 

(*)  I have  here  borrowed  Ni  or  Mfon  liaa  fiom  m;  6rit  work,  the  " Pereiu 
Miscclluiet,"  p.  147.  « 

(’*)  '*  Ao  intelli^'nt  Persian,  who  repeated  his  stors'  a^in  and  aga'u,  and  permitted 
me  to  write  it  down  from  hi.  Ii|»,  declared  that  he  bad  more  than  once  l>.-rn  present 
when  a celebrated  lutaiii.l,  Mi'iiza’  Mohammed,  sutuauied  Bclbul,  was  paving 
to  a large  companv  in  a grove  near  ShtrSi,  where  be  distinctly  saw  the  nigbuogalea 
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indeed,  been  known,  according  to  Pliny,  that  in  vocal  trials 
among  nightingales,  the  vanquished  bird  terminated  its 
song  only  with  itslife(*^);  and  in  one  of  the  classick  Strada’s 
Academical  Prolusions  (Lib.  II.  Prolus.  vi),  we  find  a most 
beautiful  Poem,  which  would  tend  to  confirm  the  Persian 
report  above  mentioned ; for  it  supposes  the  spirit  of  emula- 
lation  so  powerful  in  the  nightingale,  that,  having  strained 
her  little  throat  vainly  endeavouring  to  excel  the  musician, 
she  breathes  out  her  life  in  one  last  effort  and  drops  upon 
the  instrument  which  had  contributed  to  her  defeat(“). 
That  nightingales  have  often  been  entranced  through  the 
effect  of  instrumental  musick,  will  appear  from  Bourdel6t’s 
“ Histoire  de  la  Musique,”  and  an  anecdote  of  Vauquelin 


trying  to  *ic  with  the  muiician ; 1001011100  warbling  on  Ibe  trcci,  somelimet  flutteriog 
from  branch  to  brantb,  u if  they  wiabed  to  approach  the  iiHtrument  wbeoce  the 
melody  proceeded  ; and  at  length,  dropping  on  the  ground  in  a kind  of  extaiy,  from 
which  they  were  >oon  raiaed,  he  assured  me,  by  a change  of  the  mode.”  Jones  on 
the  “ Musical  Modes  of  Ibe  Hindis,”  (AsiaL  Res.  Vol.  III.  p.  57, 1»nd.  1801.  ocUvo). 

(”)  '*  Certant  inter  se  palamque  animosa  conteiitio  est.  Victa  marte  6nit  smpe  vitam, 
**  spiritu  prius  deliciente  quam  cantu.”  Nat.  Hist.  (Lib.  a.  c.  39). (**) 

(**)  " Ilia  aoteia  quanquam  tos  dudum  exercita  fauces 
•'  Asperat,  impatieus  vinci,  simul  advocat  omnes 
**  Neqnicquam  vires ; nam  dum  discrimina  tanta 
" Rcddere  tot  fidium  nativa  et  simplice  tentat 
“ Vocc.canaliculisque  iniilati  gtamlia  parvis 
<■  Impar  magnanimis  ausis,  imparqiie  dolori 
" Deficit : et  vitam  summo  in  certarnine  linqtiens 
" Victoris  cadit  in  plectrum,  par  narla  sepiilcrum, 

» Usque  adeoet  tenues  animns  ferit  wmula  Virlus." 

1 quote  the  edition  of  Strada's  Prolusions  printed  (not  very  accurately)  by  Ravesleyn, 
at  Amsterdam,  1658/ (page  331). 
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des  Ivctaux  ; the  death,  also,  of  one  in  contending  with  a 
lutanist,  lias  afforded  subject  for  a quaint  Epigram  to  an  old 
English  poet,  Robert  Vilvain.  This  epigram  and  the  French 
authorities  above  mentioned,  shall  be  quoted  in  the  Appendix, 
where,  likewise,  might  be  adduced  many  passages  on  the 
same  subject,  from  Persian  writers.  I now  hasten  from  this 
digression  to  terminate  the  account  of  my  second  residence 
at  Shiraz, 

Our  last  visit  to  Uie  Prince  was  on  the  sixth  of  July  ; he 
had  considerately  appointed  a very  early  hour,  that  the  Am> 
bassador  who  was  much  indisposed  might  not  suffer  from 
the  sun-beams.  We  were  on  horseback  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  and  refreshments 
of  coffee  and  cak6m,  we  took  leave  and  returned  to  the  camp 
before  eight(**).  Many  of  us,  probably,  had  never  been  seen 
under  a more  ridiculous  appearance  than  on  this  occasion  ; 
being  all,  except  the  Ambassador,  dressed,  according  to  the 
custom  established  at  Persian  courts,  in  those  khelaats  or  rich 
dresses  which  the  Prince  had  sent  us.  Some,  for  this  mo- 
mentary display,  had  thrown  the  robes  of  gold  and  silver 
brocade,. loosely  on  their  European  clothes.  Long  shawls 
were  crossed  over  the  shoulders  or  twisted  round  English 


C*>  Oac  of  Ui«  atteodiDt*  who  st  tbU  levee  pretented  the  pipci  eod  coffee,  was  a 
sraodtoD  or  (feat  graadson  of  the  misbl;  Na  oiR  Su  a'h. 
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hats  ; and  this  incongruity  of  habiliment,  with  our  aukward 
manner  of  riding  in  crimson  chdkshlir  or  boots(^), 

with  green  high-heeled  kaf»h  or  slippers,  afforded 

evidently  much  entertainment  to  the  women  and  boys  who 
peeped  at  us  from  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  as  we  passed 
through  the  streets  in  slow  and  solemn  procession. 


July  9tb.  Tlie  preparations  for  our  departure  being  now 
complete,  Mi'rza  Zbki,  the  Mehmdnddr,  sent  on  proper 
persons  to  collect  provisions  in  different  villages,  and  while 
the  planets  wore  an  aspect  which  he  pronounced  most  aus- 
picious, we  commenced  our  journey  towards  Isfahdn. ' 


(**)  Rather  tlorkintts  of  cloth  (See  p.  1 1).  The  Penians  ra  commoo  use,  wear  socks 
Dot  rising  above  the  ankle,  generall;  made  of  worsted  in  various  patterns  and  sometimes 
of  very  gaudy  colours ; these  socks  are  almost  universally  called  Jiirtfi 
but  this  is  merely  an  alteration,  after  the  Arabian  manner,  of Giirii  |||«  original 

Persian  name;  we  also  6nd  Gurti  and  Jirti  according  to  tbe 

M-S,  Diet.  BrrhSm  KatUa.  I remarked  one  kind  of  those  Jitrib  moat  particularly 
admired;  of  a bnesoft  texture,  aud  in  colour  light  brown  and  white  ; this  sort  was 
called  Skir  ■ Shtktr  j J^)  and  sugar.”  Chikabur,  adove-men. 

tioned,  is  a word  borrowed  from  the  language  of  Turktttin,  which  also  furnishel 
cKakmah  the  name  given  by  modem  Persians  to  leather  boots,  although 

they  have  their  own  proper  term  m&zth  (sjyv).  Thus,  as  I have  before  observed 
(Vol.  I.  p.  448),  tbe  Turks'  word  euasriU  “ a whip,”  has  nearly  superseded 

thePersian  tastauaA  and  it  may  be  added,  that  arkkilek  is  tbeTWii 

name  of  that  garment  called  in  pun  Persian  Tra-ifi  teara  from  the 

MB.  Diet.  Btrban  Kattae. 
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July  10  Shlr&z  by  a delightful  moon-light 

^ at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning ; proceeded 
through  the  Tang  i AUah-akber  {jS\  <111  uJOJ),  and,  having  the 
river  Ruktti  (^j)  or  Ruhendbdd  for  about  three 

miles  on  the  way  side,  we  passed  a ruined  Caravanserai  near 
the  Burge  (^)  or  tower  of  Khelaat  p&shdn  before 

mentioned,  one  farsang  from  the  city ; at  seven  miles,  our 
road  was  over  the  Kutel-i-Bdzhgdh  Jjlf  or  Bdjgdh ), 

the  hilly  country  near  a rdhddri  or  station  of  a guard, 

which  is  also,  as  its  name  ( Bdjg&h)  signifaes,  the  place  where 
duties  are  levied  on  merchandise.  A Uttle  farther  we  saw  the 
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remains  of  an  ancient  edifice,  which,  according  to  tradition 
(and  a Manuscript  Journal  of  M i'rza  J a'n  ('),was  the  gumbed- 
i-sabz  (j^  or  “ Green  Villa,”  one  of  the  seven  summer- 
houses erected  by  king  Bahka'm  Gu  r {j^  j.'^)  and  cele- 
brated in  various  Romances  ; near  this  is  the  small  stream 
called  Ab-i~Bdrik(^). 

Here  a man  and  woman  riding  upon  one  horse,  proved 
extremely  troublesome  to  our  party,  by  frequently  crossing 
in  the  most  narrow,  or  inconvenient  passes  ; and  the  fellow 
having  spoken  very  insolently  to  one  of  the  English  officers, 
a complaint  was  made  by  the  Ambassador  to  Mi'uza  Zrki, 
the  Mehmuiiddr,  who  immediately  ordered  the  culprit  to 
alight,  cudgelled  him  with  his  own  hands  fora  considerable 
time,  and  then  caused  three  or  four /'eras/jcs  to  throw  him  on 
the  ground  and  beat  him,  until  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
insulted  begged  that  the  punishment  might  be  discontinued 

We  went  on  about  seven  miles  and  found  our  tents  pitched 
near  Zarkdn  {Jijj),  or,  as  the  name  is  now  generally  pro- 


(*)  Respectia;  lhi»  io|euiou»  man  of  letl«n,  (whom  Uie  Southern  Prraiana  inva- 
rlablt  called  Mi'rsa  JooNt,  it  has  been  obaerved  in  p.  10,  that  be  accompanied 
Captain  Lockett,  from  SAiraj  to  Itfakin,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journe,v,  which 
through  Captain  Lockett'a  kindness  is  now  in  my  possession.  Ml  rza  Ja  n,  as  I 
beard  at  Shirm  his  native  place,  has  composed  a DMm,  or  Volume  of  sonnets, 
elegies,  and  other  poems. 

('j  Birik,  though  used  as  a proper  name,  may  be  supposed,  from  its  signification, 
(slender,  subtle,  Ac.)  a descriptive  term,  applicable  to  this  inconsiderable  stream. 
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nounced  Zargoon,  This  town  the  Persians  consider  as  being 
five  farsangs  distant  from  Shiraz ; our  camp  was  situate  close 
to  it,  and  the  wheel  or  perambulator  ascertained  the  journey 
of  this  day  to  have  been  seventeen  miles  and  five  furlongs ; 
the  road  was  mostly  rugged  and  stony  (*). 

We  were  scarcely  established  in  our  tents  when  Mi'rza 
Zeki  sent  the  man  who  had  received  so  severe  a castiga- 
tion, that  the  Ambassador  might  inflict  on  him  further 
punishment  if  he  should  think  proper ; it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  fellow  was  instantly  liberated. 

Zarkdn  is  a considerable  village  or  town,  comprising  at 
the  lowest  computation  three  hundred  houses,  or,  as  some 
accounts  exaggerate  the  number,  five,  and  even  eight 
hundred  ; these  are  built  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  mountain, 
which  intercepts  the  air  and  renders  the  heats  extremely 
oppressive.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  at  noon  was  up  to 


(*>  The  distance,  ax  proved  by  our  measiireiueot,  sutheientty  cooiiriiia  Eorisi’s 
Matement;  for  iu  hU  .Ambick  Geography,  ^Clim  III.  Sret.  il),  he  places  /.arkan 
al  eighteen  niilea  from  Skiriz. 

HaMOaLLAU  CaZvi'm  csKulating  the  «t.ges  between  .'tkirii:  anil  Abtrkuh,  suya 
“ From  Skiris  to  the  village  of  Zargin,  live  faraaoga;  from  that  to  the  Bandamir, 
•'  erected  on  the  river  Kwr.  three  larajiica,''  &c. 

tmA  Jot  ^ V^t  ji  AS  h-  j jt  y ^ Jijj » J h-  )\ 

MS.  Aoikal  al  Calub.  Giogr.  Sect.  (Chap,  of  Roads). 

Zarg6n  is  probably  the  true  I’crsian  name,  though  now  generally  written  (as  by 
Edrisi)  Zarkaa.  1 find  another  place  calleil  Zargam  or,  accordiog  to  the 

Southern  pronunciation,  Z^rgoon  ; but  it  is  in  the  province  of  Shtbingarah.  (MS. 
Nozhat  al  Calub,  Geogr.  cb.  13), 
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106 ; and  at  three  o’clock  above  109  in  the  shade.  There 
are  some  manufactories  of  linen  here,  but  Zarkdn  is  cliieBy 
remarkable  for  mules,  of  which  most  useful  creatures  it  can 
furuish^as  I have  heard,  above  two  thousand.  The  pashths 
or  moskitues  were  innumerable  in  this  place. 

At  midnight  we  set  out  and  after  travelling  five  or  six  miles 
crossed  the  large  and  deep  river  Batidamlr,  (already  men- 
tioned, pp.  178,  181,  &c.)  passing  it  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty and  danger  on  the  high  bridge,  c alled  Pul-i-Kh/m 
Jj),  in  which  was  a considerable  chasm  not  by  any 
means  recent;  this  I had  remarked  two  months  before  when 
returning  to  Shiraz ; and,  if  not  enlarged,  it  probably  remains 
at  present  in  the  same  slate;  for,  according  to  an  observation 
already  made,  no  work  of  publick  utility  is  ever  repaired  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  road,  as  elsewhere  in  Persia, 
is  merely  a path  beaten  by  the  feet  of  travellers,  of  horses, 
mules  and  camels,  and  not  made  expressly ; it  was  here, 
however,  broad  and  good,  and  led  us  to  our  tents  in  the 
plain  of  Mardasht,  (or  Marvdasht  for  so  the  most 

accurate  manuscripts  exhibit  this  name),  where  we  arrived 
on  the  eleventh  of  July,  at  half  past  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning ; after  a journey  (from  Zarkdn ) of  sixteen  miles 
and  two  furlongs.  Our  camp  was  about  half  a mile  from 
the  Takht-i-Jemshid,  “ 'fhe  Tlirone  of  Jemshid,”  or  principal 
ruins  of  Persepolis. 
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ficre  we  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth ; 
but  if  those  three  days  and  the  two  which  I passed  at  the 
same  place  in  May,  had  been  prolonged  to  as  many  weeks 
or  even  months,  this  space  of  time  would  scarcely  have 
sufficed  for  such  a survey  and  delineation  of  those  stupemlous 
monuments,  as  in  my  opinion  they  deserve.  Under  this 
description  I comprehend  the  many  extraordinary  vestiges 
of  antiquity  still  visible  among  the  adjacent  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, where  others,  most  probably,  remain  as  yet  undisco- 
vered ; and  although  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
devoted  to  an  account  of  those  interesting  objects,  yet  like 
all  former  travellers  I must  leave  much  undone. 

To  readers  not  conversant  with  Eastern  History  and 
Geography,  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  in  bestowing  the 
title  of  “ Persepolis'*  on  those  ruins  at  present,  generally 
called  the  Throne  of  Jemshid,  I e.xpose  myself  to  an  objec- 
tion of  such  critical  antiquaries  as  should  require  positive 
proofs  to  justify  my  application  of  that  name.  They  may 
ask  whether  on  this  subject  any  thing  mope  than  conjecture 
(however  plausible)  has  yet  been  offered,  or  whether  a tra- 
veller exploring  those  remains  of  oriental  magnificence  can 
feel  that  he  treads  the  classick  soil  of  Persepolis,  with  such 
perfect  conviction,  such  delightful  certainty,  as  accompanies 
him  amidst  the  metropolitan  monuments  of  Italy  and  of 
Greece. 
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It  is  true,  that  many  centuries  have  elapsed,  (probably 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  years)  since,  according  to 
such  memorials  as  we  possess,  the  Greek  name  of  Persepolis 
has  been  applied  to  any  particular  spot  with  an  appearance 
of  geographical  precision(^) ; and  I know  not  whether,  du- 
ring this  long  interval  of  time,  any  European  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  satisfy  himself  or  others,  by  indisputable 
evidence,  that  he  had  actually  ascertained  the  site  of  Persia’s 
ancient  capital,  or  of  that  royal  palace,  which,  as  some 
authors  relate,  Alexander  destroyed  in  a moment  of  inebri- 
ation(*).  Notwithstanding  this  deficiency  of  positive  proof, 
it  seems  to  be,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  opinion  of 
our  most  ingenious  travellers,  antiquaries  and  geographers, 
that,  under  different  Persian  names,  (hereafter  enumerated), 
the  ruins  now  commonly  styled  Hakht  i Jemhid,  or  “ Jem- 

(*)  See  “ PtTtefoUt,  Commtreium  Pertanm"  in  the  Tbeodoenn  (or  Peutinj^riau) 
Table,  Srgm.  XII,  according  to  Sebe^b'a  edition  (V'indub.  1753);  or  Segoi.  VIII, 
as  divided  in  the  Thratr.  Geogr.  Veteris,  of  Bertius.  A little  before  the  construction 
of  Ibis  curious  itinerary  map,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (who  died  about  tbe  year  of 
Christ,  380),  notices  Persepolis  as  still  existing  and  illustrious  in  his  time  among  the 
chief  inland  cities  of  ancient  Periis,  its  sea  coast  not  exhibiting  any  remaibahle  town. 
" Post  haec  coofinia,  littoribus  proxima  Penis  habilatur  anliqua. — Oppida  rero  me- 
" diterranea  sunt  ampliora,  incertura  enim  qua  ratione  per  oras  maritimas  nihil  condi- 
"derunl  insigne ; inter  qum  Persepolis  cst  clan,'*  &c.  Anun.  Marcel.  Lib.  XXIII, 
(Ed.  Rob.  Sicpbani,  Par,  154t,  p.  396). 

(*)  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  XVII.  Strabo,  Lib.  XV.  Quint  Curtius,  Lib.  V.  c.  7; 
Plutarch,  (in  his  life  of  Alexander).  Clitarebus,  as  quoted  by  Athenarus,  Lib.  XIII, 
&c.  The  burning,  (without  the  inebriation),  is  mentioned  also  by  Arrian,  Lib.  Ill, 
a.  18,  &c. 
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shSd’s  Tlirone,”  are  vestiges  of  some  great  edifice  which 
once  adorned  the  royal  city  of  Perscpolis. 

I had  adopted  this  notion  from  my  earliest  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  languages  and  antiquities(*);  yet  should  not 
have  retained  it  one  instant,  notwithstanding  the  force  of 
prepossession, had  any  discovery  made  during  my  subsequent 
studies  or  travels  seemed  capable  of  proving  it  erroneous. 
But  my  opinion  continues  the  same  ; confirmed,  indeed  by 
more  mature  consideration  of  the  arguments,  both  favourable 
and  hostile  ; by  the  result  of  much  laborious  research  among 
Bastern  manuscripts;  by  inquiry  into  local  traditions,  and 
by  personal  examination  of  the  ruins,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country(^). 


(*)  Seethe  **  Penan  Miscellanies  iPref.  p av.  pp  98,  114,  ^c»);  also,  ** 

iht  Antiqmiiiu  of  RertrpoHot  htakkr,  or  dukrlmuwtr’*  published  in  the 
^ OnenUi  CullectioDB,**  (V’ol.  1.  p.  167).  This  Essa^  was  written  while  sanj^uine 
^outh  and  an  enlhusiastick  ailminitiou  of  Firdausi's  poetrv,  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  the  Skak  Samak  weuld  funiisb  a clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  Persepolitan  masteries. 
Yet  from  some  mistrust  which  even  then  could  not  be  wholly  repressed,  (and  which 
time  has  i>ot  removed),  1 thought  it  adviseable  to  screen  myself  from  critical  severity, 
so  formidable  a bugbear  to  young  authors,  behind  the  shield  ofa  ticlitious  signature* 

(*)  From  the  manner  in  which  ray  learned  and  venerable  friend  the  late  Dr.  V'in- 
cent,  (Voyage  of  Nearebus,  p.  487,  sec. edit.  1807),  has  noticed  a passage  iu  the  Preface 
to  Ebk  Haukal,  ip  tsvi),  it  would  almost  app«*ar  that  I had  doubled  whether  the 
ruins  might  not  be  vestiges  of  some  edibce  constructed  hy  the  Arsacidans.  Bui  an 
inspectioD  of  the  p«ssai;e  itself  will  show  that  for  such  an  opinion,  the  celebrated 
orientalist,  whose  name  and  work  I there  quoted  at  full  length,  (**  Tj^ckten,  de  mnen* 
tit  fnteriptioniku*  Peru/>otUonu : Ro^^tock.  1798'  \ was  alone  responsible.  On  the 
•ubjeit  of  Ur  Vincent's  iiot«*  it  must  injustice  to  him  be  observed,  that  the  metitMjQ 
of  Mitbra  and  of  bapor  Zuiectaf  s architectural  finnc  u not  derived,  as  the  reference 
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What  space  the  city  of  Persepolis  may  have  occupied 
when  in  its  ancient  glory,  we  can  at  this  time,  scarcely 
expect  to  ascertain.  The  account  of  its  extent  given  by 
Oriental  writers  (unless  they  confound  a whole  territory  with 
the  city),  must  be  supposed  a gross  exaggeration.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  many  villages  scattered  on. the  plain  of 
Mandasht,  cover  spots  on  which  stood  some  houses  of  that 
celebrated  capital.  But  the  principal  remains  of  edifices 
at  present  visible,  are  all  found,  though  in  different  clusters, 
on  one  platform  or  terrace  which  elevates  them  above  the 
plain  ; this  united  mass  of  ruins,  I shall,  like  most  modem 
Persians,  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Takht,  signifying  a 
throne  or  seat,  and  often  used  to  denote  a royal  palace(“). 

(niitplaced  pn>lulily  l>y  iccidrnl)  ooutd  in<licite,  from  Uie  Preface  to  Ebn  Haiiicai, 
whit'b  dun  Dot,  in  any  pagr,  ronlain  an  allusion  to  tbjt  tolar  Divinity,  or  to  tb« 
SattaniaD  Munarch  Sha'pc  k. 


(*)  Thua  the  Takht  i CoJar  near  Sktris,  (p.  SO).  Many  ttonrs  or  rocks  in  their 
natural  slatr,  and  small  fragments  of  old  masonry,  ^generally  square  atHi  letel),  are 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Takht ; tome  illustrious  personaue,  according  to  tradition, 
having  sat  or  reposed  on  them;  thus  the  Takht  i Riutam  near  hjahin,  one  so  called 
which  I saw  in  Mazandrram,  and  others.  The  same  title  it  given  to  certain  pialfurnis  or 
terraces  of  sore  considerable  dimensions,  commonly  prujecting  from  the  sides  of 
mountains,  and  tupposetl  to  be  the  spots  on  which  once  stood  the  palaces  of  mighty 
kings.  Thus,  beshles  our  Persepolitan  Takht  i Jtmthid,  we  find  the  Takht  i Suleimkn 
neur  Marghah  described  in  my  next  chapter.  The  Persian  MS.  AJaith  at  Ghtraich 
notices  a rematkahle  structure  of  tbit  kind  ; I shall  here  quote  the  account,  at  it  may 
assist  travellers  in  their  researches  ; ohserv'ug  that  the  gat  is  equal  to  forty  inches ; 
\jj  Jo* 

U ) j'  / c)'  J Xa  sJjJ 

J Jmi*  t-j/  t-r^/  pjk  ji 
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Of  such  objects  the  most  laboured  verbal  description  would 
scarcely  convey  so  true  a notion  as  the  slightest  delineation 
made  with  an  accurate  pencil.  That  Chardin,  KjEmpfer,and 
Le  Brun,  had  not  unfaithfully  represented  this  noble  mo- 
nument of  antiquity,  was  evident  to  me  on  the  first  view  ; 
for  its  general  appearance  almost  perfectly  corresponded 
to  the  idea  which  I had  long  before  conceived  frtmr  their 
engravings(’). 


**  Near  Hamadtin  is  a certaio  place,  wlierrio.  as  liistnriaiis  relate,  Coba'D  the  son  of 

Fi'bu  Z erected  a Takki,  io  dimeii«ions  ooe  hundred  gat  bv  one  hundred,  and  in 
**  height  twenty  gaz.  It  was  of  henn  stone,  each  piece  lieing  rouiierle  I with  another 
**  ill  such  a milliner  hjr  iron  nails  or  cramos,  tliat  Ihejuiiclure  could  nut  be  discerned.** 
CoBAO  began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  Clirist,  46<l. 

(*)  See  the  View  io  Chardin’s  “Voyages  cn  Perse,'*  Ac.  p.  51,  Tome  IX.  (Rouen 
17*23;;  and  in  Ktempf^r's  **  AmcenitateH  Exoiicie,’*  the  plate  entitled  **  /V or.2ij/iiriaras 
Palatii  Peraf/Jo/iVffni,''  rp.  3*25)  See  also  the  **  Prtmiere  Vue  de  Pmrpotht*  in 
the  **  Voyages  ile  Corneille  Le  Brun,**  p.  270.  (AmsL  1718,  folio).  Herbe  rt  de 
Jager’s  large  and  handsome  View  of  the  **  Ruinen  rna'f  Paleit  iwn  Z>«ritis,’*  in 
Valentyn's  Dutch  collection  of  Voyages,  (Vot.  V’  p.  2*20),  gives  a go«»d  general  idea 
of  the  ruins,  but  misrepresents  several  of  the  eoluiiins,  most  of  the  portals  and  pilasters 
on  the  right,  and  ibe  royal  tombs  io  tbe  mountain.  The  same  description  may  be 
applied  to  Daulier  Deslandes's  View  of  **  Tekehninkr,  on  /as  Ruinti  de  ramcienn* 
**  Penepolit/*  in  bis  “ Beauiez  de  la  Perse,  60  (Paris,  i >73>.  Witsen's  View  of 
**  Tshikiimin^  orginaJty  published  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions,'*  (VoL 
XV.llI),  and  now  before  me  in  a very  rude  plate  of  Ibe  “Miscellanea  CurKisti,**  < Vol. 
Ill,  p 287-  Loud,  octavo.  17odj,  offers  a more  correct  represeutatiun  of  *'\fem$ktd'$ 
Throne,'*  ilian  some  of  the  larger  and  bainlsorocr  engravings.  1 need  scarcely  refer 
to  the  strange  view,  an  absurd  production  of  fancy,  given  by  that  lying  traveller  ^truys, 
if  ever  such  a person  actually  visited  Persc|M»lU.  Auoibcr  view  has  been  already  de- 
scribed as  well  worthy  of  nolice,  though  imsgiuati-mseema  thr  *ugbout  to  have  supplied 
the  Ht'ficiencies  of  inaccurate  drawing,  or  in^ierfect  recolleciion.  I allude  to  the  plate 
etched  by  Hollar  in  1083;  and  tiililled  **  Rminet  of  Per$etpcli$  i**  it  ornaments  tbe 
third  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Iti  rbert  s Travels,  printed  in  1065,  not  1060  as  a 
typographical  errour  in  my  First  Volume,  (Pref.  p.  xsiii),  described  it.  Tlie  excellent 
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Should  the  reader  of  this  volume  not  have  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  works  published  by  those  in- 
genioustravellers,  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
Takht  sufficiently  accurate  from  the  sketch  (See  Plate  XL), 
which  I made,  as  subsequent  comparison  induces  me  to 
think,  nearly  between  the  spots  whence  Kaempfer  and  Le 
Brun  regarded  the  ruins  while  delineating  tliein  as  in  their 
engravings  above-quoted.  Perhaps  from  no  other  spot 
could  the  front  of  those  ruins  be  seen  to  greater  advantage, 
for  most  of  their  important  features  are  comprehended 
Avithin  this  view.  The  wall  composed  of  immense  hewn 
stones  admirably  joined,  terminating  and  supporting  the 
terrace  in  its  projection  on  the  plain  ; the  magnificent 
marble  staircase  ascending  to  the  platform  by  a double 
flight  of  steps  ; the  grand  gate-way  ; the  stupendous  hall  of 


Iviebulir's  “ Fut  dtt  niintt  d*  Perupolh"  (Voyage,  A:c.  pi.  XIX.  p.  00,  Tome  II. 
AmsI.  1780),  doei  not  represent  the  Takht  as  seen  in  front,  but  from  the  mountain 
behind.  7 he  other  views  mentioned  in  this  note  were  all  taken  from  the  plain.  I 
might  here  notice  that  which  Gemelli  Careri  has  inserted  in  his  Giro  del  Mondo ; but 
it  is  merely  a copy  from  the  view  taken  by  Oaulier  Deslandes,  above  quoted ; and 
Itspcctiug  the  authenticity  of  Careri's  travels  n»ny  doubts  arc  justly  entertuined  ; 
inrleetl  Sir  James  Porter  decidedly  pronounced  them  fictitious,  (Observ.  on  the  Turks, 
Vol.  I.  p.  I.):  but  as  he  was  wrung  in  passing  the  same  sentence  on  Jean  ThevenOt’s 
(confounding  him  with  his  uncle  Melchisedcc,  as  1 before  remarked,  Vol.  I.  p.  108); 
so,  it  is  possible,  he  may  have  condemned  unjustly  the  Neapolitan  Doctor,  in  whose 
favour,  tse  must  confess,  no  personal  acquaintancesnor  cnnlemporary  travellers  ap|>enr; 
while  Chardin,  Daulier  Deslandes,  and  others,  incidentally  mention  that  they  had 
met  Theveii6l  in  the  East,  and  most  of  them  bear  witness  to  hi^  ingenuity  and  merits, 
Wliether  Cieinelli  Careri  visited  Persia  and  China  or  nut,  his  Mesican  travels,  at  least, 
have  fuuud  able  defenders  iuthe  Abbale  Clavigeru  (Storia  Aniica  del  Messicu,  I,  p, 
24),  and  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  (Kcscarches  in  America,  Engl,  trans,  1, 107 ; II. 
SO.  Ac). 
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columns ; and,  farther  on  the  right,  towards  the  Southern 
extremity,  various  groups  of  marble  pilasters,  window- 
frames,  portals  and  other  remains  of  edifices,  llehiud  all 
these  objects,  (which  constitute  the  Takht J,  we  behold  in 
this  point  of  view,  two  recesses  excavated  in  the  mountain  ; 
these  without  hesitation  may  be  styled  the  sepulchral  mo- 
numents of  ancient  kings. 

From  an  elevated  spot  on  this  mountain  I sketched  the 
ruins  in  a kind  of  birtta-cye  view,  and  afterwards  reduced 
that  sketch  to  the  little  ground-plan,  given  in  Plate  XLI, 
(fig.  1);  which,  notwithstanding  numerous  defects,  may  at 
present  serve  for  reference.  I'he  Terrace-wall  is  expressed 
with  its  projections  and  indentations  by  the  letter  A.  This 
wall,  rising  perpendicularly  on  the  plain,  is,  in  different 
places,  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
according  to  natural  inequalities  in  its  foundation,  or  above, 
in  tliat  space  on  which  the  ruins  now  stand ; a portion  of 
rock  such  as  forms  the  adjacent  mountain,  and  has  been 
rendered  horizontal  at  different  elevations  to  answer  the 
architect’s  design;  while  its  slope  towards  the  plain  has  been 
faced  with  masses  of  hewn  marble  into  the  fonn  of  that 
noble  wall,  which  is  marked  by  A on  the  North,  the  West, 
and  the  South.  B and  C show  where  this  wall  is  united  to 
the  mountain  which  bounds  the  terrace  Eastward.  D marks 
that  conspicuous  object  in  the  front  wall,  the  double  stair- 
case with  its  two  landing-places,  one  about  half  way  up,  on 
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each  side;  it  is  usual  (and  easy)  for  several  horsemen  to 
ascend  these  stairs  abreast ; so  long,  so  deep  or  wide,  and 
so  low  are  the  marble  steps,  in  number  above  two  hundred('^). 

The  grand  gate-way  or  entrance,  E,  F,  G,  is  seen  immedi- 
ately over  the  staircase  in  the  view,  PI.  XL.  Of  this  remark- 
able gate-way,  the  principal  remaining  parts  are  four  walls, 
E,  G,  which  Chardin  calls  pilasters,  and  two  columns,  F ; 
it  is  evident  that  two  other  columns  had  contributed  to> 
form  this  structure ; but  they  were  prostrate  on  the  earth 
when  Pietro  Della  Valle  visited  Persepolis  in  1621.  These 
walls  or  pilasters  seem  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty  deep; 
the  passage  between  them,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide. 
The  two  first  (E)  present  themselves  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
traveller  approaching  from  the  great  stair-case  ; the  end  of 
each  being  nearly  covered  with  the  sculptured  front  of  a 
monstrous  quadruped,  while  the  wall,  inside,  exhibits  the 
remmnder  of  its  figure,  in  a manner  which  the  sketch  (PI. 
XLI,  fig.  2,)  will  e.Yplain  more  clearly  than  words.  The 
two  other  walls  or  pilasters  (G)  resemble  these  in  most 
respects ; but  their  monsters  look  towards  the  mountain. 


(*;  t w«5  lwtc«  ioterrupted  m codcaviHinog  to  ascertain  the  exact  number;  Hobert- 
fTme.  p.  147.  third  edit.)  reckons  (on  one  aide)  " nincljf  fiee  itepa;  erery  atep  being 
**  twenty  inches  brood  and  three  incbca  high."  Pietro  della  Valle,  about  101;  Cbardin 
lOS;  Niebuhr  nod  Francklin  104:  Le  Brunoo  one  aide  101,  on  the  other  lOS;  but  be 
belieeed  that  aome  were  concealed  by  llte  earth  below;  Kaentpler  (p.  SS4)  extenda 
tbe  number  on  each  aide  to  IIS;  and  Fryer  (p.  SSS)  atrangely  wys,  ”120  stairs  of 
" black  marble  on  each  side,  till  they  united  to  40  more,”  &c. 
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Near  this  gate- way  is  a cistern  or  trough,  (marked  II)  ; 
seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  long, al)out  thirteen  wide,  and  three 
deep  : it  seems  of  one  stone.  The  letter  1 indicates  the  wall 
suppoiting  a platform  elevated  some  feet  above  the  level  of 
that  ground,  on  which  the  gate-way  stands.  K,  the  Hall 
of  Columns,  occupying  the  platform  to  which  different 
staircases  ascend  by  twenty  or  thirty  very  low  steps  ; these 
staircases  exhibit  a variety  of  sculptured  figures.  Onl}’  fifteen 
columns  now  remain  standing  on  the  platform  K,  which  in 
former  times,  1 am  inclined  to  believe,  contained  at  least 
eighty-four(").  Some  appear  sixty  feet  high,  and  are  per- 
haps more,  the  capitals  and  pedestals  being  included  ; but 
others  from  the  decay  or  loss  of  their  capitals,  do  not  seem, 
by  a few  feet,  equal  in  height.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  such  a difference  originally'  existed  among  columns 


0*)  Tbr  Spanith  Anibaesador  Don  Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa,  in  1019,  calcula- 
ted that  there  had  been  0 ro»a.  in  each  row  9 columna  Sir  T.  Herbert  would  allow 
in  all  100  pillari,  '•  wben  the  place  waa  in  perfection."  Thevenot  lOH.  Chardin  12 
Towitof  lOculiiinnKeach.  Kiriiipfer  72  columna.  LeBruii72.  Niebubr'!i  ground  plan 
marks  7 1,  but  symmetry  requires  more;  Fnincklin  estimates  the  original  number  at  64; 
and  Morier72.  When  Pietrodella  Vallct'in  1021)  visilerl  these  ruins,  25 culnmns  were 
standing.  Herbert,  in  1027, and  MandeUloin  1038,  saw  but  19:  Fr^er  in  1077,  18. 
Karmpfer  in  1086  and  Niehuhrin  1715,  17.  Fraiieklin  in  1787  c.iunled  only  15,  and 
these  still  remained  on  their  pedestals  in  1811,  It  must  be  obserietl  that  this  note 
does  not  include  the  columns  at  F,  but  hitherto  refer,  merely  to  those  on  the  platform 
K.  One  column,  out  • f many  that  stood  on  the  plain,  not  far  from  Uie  terrace  and 
opposite  its  Sontliero  angle,  was  pulled  down  but  a lew  years  before  our  visit,  by  .some 
IHalt,  for  the  sake  of  whatever  lead  or  iron  had  been  used, (as  they  supposed)  in  tbe 
joinings  of  Its  pieces.  H>>w  far  their  expectations  were  gratified,  I could  not  learn  from 
the  Persian  who  related  this  circumstance.  I'lie  column  appears  in  different  Views 
given  by  Kcnipfer,  Lc  Brun,  Niebuhr,  and  others. 
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placed  in  regular  rows;  and  that  they  had  been  so  arranged 
is  manifest  from  the  proportionate  intervals  between  the 
bases  of  tliose  which  have  fallen,  and  of  the  few  which 
still  remain. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Hall  of  Columns  (which  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  revisit),  and  arrive,  having  ascended  five 
or  six  feet,  at  the  edifice  L.  Of  this  the  outer  space  or 
chamber  facing  Southward,  has  been  delineated  by  Niebuhr, 
(Voyages,  &c.  Tome  II.  tab.  xxvi.  Amst.  1780),  and  by  Le 
Brun,  (Voyages,  &c.  PI.  128,  Amst.  1718).  The  inner  part 
seems  to  have  comprised  three  chambers ; their  walls  being 
almost  wholly  the  solid  and  polished  marble  frames  of  numer- 
ous portals  and  windows;  exhibiting  various  sculptured  figures, 
human  and  monstrous,  besides  many  inscriptions  in  differ- 
ent languages,  ancient  and  modern  ; for  the  window-frames 
are  bordered  with  arrow-headed  characters  in  the  manner 
which  Kiempfer  has  represented,  (Amcen.  Exot.  p.  347)  : 
and  on  the  marbles  of  this  edifice  we  find  those  Arabick 
and  Persian  inscriptions  copied  by  Niebuhr,  (Tome  II.  tab. 
xxvii):  among  which  the  CliJickQ*)  have  been  so  ingeniously 
explaiued  by  De  Sacy  ,(\Iem.  sur  div.  Antiq.  de  la  Perse, 
PI.  II.  p.  137)  ; we  also  find  here  two  Pahlavi  inscriptions, 
which,  though  slightly  cut  are  sufficiently  conspicuous ; 


('*)  Flower,  in  the  " Philotopliical  Tninsaclions,"  (Vol.  XVIt);  ami  Chardin, 
(Tome  IX,  p.  107),  had  aircadjf  copied  the  Cufick  iaaciiptioDa ; but  riiebubr  hai 
far  exceeded  both  in  accuraev. 
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yet  no  former  traveller  has,  perhaps,  taken  the  trouble 
of  copying  them.  In  Plate  XLII,  both  are  given ; one 
containing  twelve  lines,  the  other  eleven(‘*). 

Farther  on  towards  the  South  are  remains  of  a consider- 
able edi&ce,  marked  M.  To  ascertain  the  plan  of  its  various 
parts  would  be  a difficult  task,  so  much  has  been  removed, 
injured  by  early  MuselmAn  bigots,  and  concealed  under  accu- 
mulated sand.  But  from  the  vestiges  of  stair-cases,  colon- 
nades, pilasters,  portals,  window-frames,  sculptured  figures 
and  inscriptions,  it  might  be  thought  that  among  the  Perse- 
politan  structures  few  exceeded  this  in  beauty  or  magnitude. 

At  N are  some  window  frames,  doorways  with  sculptured 
figures,  and  other  remains.  But  the  square  marked  O 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  impor- 
tant edifices.  In  each  of  its  four  faces  are  two  dOor-ways, 
and  many  window-frames  all  of  marble  like  those  belonging 
to  the  other  structures;  and  whetherthe  eight  door-ways  gave 
entrance  to  one  vast  chamber  only,  or  whether  this  square 
was  partitioned  into  different  chambers,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
now  possible  to  determine;  Kaempfer,  however,  conjectured, 
that  some  fragments  visible  on  the  inner  area,  were  remains 

(”)  While  ropyinf(  thme  ir.scripiioDS  from  the  marble,  I reduced  each  letter  to 
about  hnlf  of  the  oritrinal  ai/e.  They  record  the  iiaoiea  aud  titles  (as  shall  be  more 
particularly  noticed  in  the  appendis)  of  ShVhpu'hr,  Ac  HOB  Ml  aoi.aod  Vara  HR  A'N, 
kings  of  the  Sstsanian  Dynasty.  «ho  reigned  in  the  third  century.  Among  all  the 
(uina  at  TUdU  s Jtmihii,  I did  not  perceive  an;  other  apccimen  of  Pahlati  writing. 
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of  columns  which  had  supported  a roof  or  ceiling;  yet 
Fryer  who  whs  here  ten  years  sooner,  does  not  appear  to 
have  discovered  theni(‘'*) ; on  the  door-frames  are  sculptured 
various  extraordinary  devices  ; to  these  a reference  shall  be 
made  hereafter. 

From  many  scattered  vestiges  still  existing,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  terrace  served  as  a foundation  for  other 
edifices  besides  those  which  the  ground-plan  particularly 
indicates  ; and  which  together  form  what  modem  Persians 
call  the  Takht,  or  Throne  o^Jem$hid,  a stupendous  monument 
of  antiquity,  also  denominated  Chel  mindr  J»)  or  Chehil 
iliudrch  “ Forty  Pillars  or  Spires  and 

described  under  different  names,  an  account  of  which, 
given  in  a subsequent  section  of  this  chapter,  will  lead  to 
an  historical  enquiry  respecting  the  edifice  and  its  supposed 
founders. 

Of  the  whole  terrace,  according  to  Niebuhr,  (Tome  II.  tab. 
xviii),  we  may  estimate  the  extent  from  North  to  South, 
in  round  numbers,  at  280  geometrical  paces  ; and  from  the 
mountain  Eastward  to  the  farthest  projection  on  the  plain, 

Krmpfer  ny>,  " area  — ubique  plana  ct  inania,  aiai  qu6d  bine  inde  ex  solo 
“ promineanl  striatae  quwdam  partknla  columnamni,  quibiis  lacanar  suffultum 
'•  fuisse  conjicimus  "(Auioen.  Lxot.  p.  343),  In  Dr.  Fryer’s  Trarels,  (p.  268).  w« 
read  that,  ■■  (be  roof  seems  never  to  have  bad  any  intervening  pHlara  ; and  whether 
» the  beams  were  oi  cedar,  it  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a voucher  of  its  own 
“ aat.on." 
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Westward,  about  200.  Le  Brun  (p.  261),  and  Francklin 
(p.  92,  Calcutta  edit.)  agree  in  assigning  to  the  facade  or 
front,  600  steps  from  North  to  South,  aud  390  from  East  to 
West  Francklin  observes  that  the  whole  of  the  palace 
comprehends  a space  of  1400  square  yards.  Each  face  of 
the  great  edihee  marked  O is  equal  in  length  to  46  geome- 
trical paces,  as  we  learn  from  Niebuhr’s  plan,  or  to  8.5  of 
Kaempfer’s  steps  ; (See  his  Amoenit.  Exot.  p.  343).  My 
own  calculations  hastily  made  from  stepping  across  the 
terrace  in  diflPerent  directions,  do  not  authorize  me  to  cor- 
rect the  statements  of  those  travellers  above  mentioned  ; of 
Chardin  and  others  ; nor  can  I pretend  to  more  accuracy 
in  minute  details  than  they  have  evinced.  From  the  result 
of  some  comparisons,  it  appears  that  perfect  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  such  measurements  as  Niebuhr  seems  to 
have  made  by  means  of  proper  instruments.  But  when 
travellers  judge  of  height,  length,  number,  or  relative  pro- 
portions by  the  eye  alone,  or  form  conjectures  from  superfi- 
cial examination,  scarcely  two  will  be  found  to  coincide  in 
every  particular(’*) 

(")  Thus  rrspectini;  Ihe  columns,  (p.  23<n,  and  the  steps,  (p.  236).  The  works 
of  diflcrenl  travellers  descrihiui;  these  ruins  turnish  uianjr  other  iiislaners  of  extraotv 
diuary  variatiou.  But  this  disconUnee  is  not  peculiar  to  those  who  have  written 
accounts  of  Perse|Hilu.  We  find  Ibat  coiiceriiinj;  the  same  visible  aud  tangible 
objecis,  two,  three,  and  even  four  travellers  in  other  countries  have  disagreed,  all 
men  Ilf  coiisideiable  iiigeuuity,  aud  none  intending  to  deceive.  On  this  subject  I 
have  quoted  in  the  first  Volume,  (I’ref.  p.  xxii).  Dr.  iohnson,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
noticing  the  diversity  of  statemems  given  by  Wbeler,  S]>on,  aud  Muratori. 
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II.  Having  conducted  my  reader  through  the  general 
plan  (Sec  PI.  XLI.  fig.  1),  I shall  observe  that  all  its  parts, 
from  the  enormous  masses  of  stone  which  constitute  the 
terrace-wall,  the  stairs,  and  the  columns,  to  the  smallest 
pieces  whether  plain  or  sculptured  with  figures  or  inscrip- 
tions, have  been,  in  my  opinion,  derived  either  from  quar- 
ries in  the  adjacent  mountain,  or  from  the  very  rock,  tlie 
foot  of  that  mountain,  which  it  was  necessary  to  level  in 
forming  the  terrace.  Indeed,  as  Chardin  remarks,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  so  many  squared  masses  of  the 
hardest  stone,  from  thirty  to  fifty  two  (French)  feet,  and  even 
more,  in  length,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  could  have 
been  raised  and  placed  in  the  wall,  with  such  admirable 
precision,  that,  adds  he,  the  junctures  are  scarcely  discern- 
ible, after  a lapse  of  about  four  thousand  years(‘*).  Yet  he 
doubted  or  rather  denied  that  they  had  all  been  procured  on 
the  spot ; for,  describing  structures  of  the  same  stone,  which 
in  a polished  state  appears  blackish,  be  declares  that  it  must 
have  been  brought  from  some  other  place,  as  the  contiguous 
rock  is  of  a whitish  grey  marble;  whence  he  infers  that  the 
ancient  Persians  understood  better  than  our  modern  artists, 
not  only  how  to  cut  but  to  transport  such  surprising  masses 
of  hard  stone.  (Tome  IX.  p.  80). 


f)  **  Que  d«puu  quitre  milic  us,  ou  CDTiroo,  qu’elles  soot  U.  oa  n'en  nuroit 
" presque  encore  reconnoitre  let  jointures.”  Vojufe,  See.  Tome  IX.  p.  S3,  (Ronea, 
1733). 

2 I 
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But  Niebuhr  positively  affirms  that  the  place  itself  fur- 
nished  materials  for  the  walls,  and  all  the  other  monuments 
of  antiquity  ; and  here  every  thing  is  marble  ; of  the  same 
kind,  says  he,  as  that  which  constitutes  not  only  the  eminence 
■whereon  the  ruins  stand,  but  the  whole  neighbouring  moun- 
tain ; grey,  very  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a fine  polish, 
which  inclines  it  to  black.  Thus  the  architect  enjoyed  a 
great  advantage  in  finding  on  the  spot  whatever  stones  were 
necessary  for  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken(’^). 

From  the  result  of  chymical  experiments  made,  at  my 
request,  by  an  ingenious  mineralogist,  on  several  fragments 
of  the  Persepolitan  marble,  it  clearly  appears  that  all  this 
is  limestone,  though  some  of  those  fragments  (which  I col- 
lected in  various  parts  of  the  Takht),  are  grey  or  brownish, 
not  altogether  without  clouds  lighter  and  darker;  while 
others  are  of  a deep,  uniform,  slate  colour,  or  a blackish  blue. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  ruins  this  limestone  has  become  ex- 
ternally almost  white  or  cream-coloured,  and  in  many  places 
(particularly  among  the  window-frames  at  L),  it  has  been 
rendered  black  through  a high  degree  of  polish.  Near  the 
North-Western  wall  some  nrasscs  of  rock  which  the  stone- 


*«Toiites  lef  et  toute«  let  anliqnil^  qnc  Ton  tmuve  icy,  »onl  faitec 

**  <ruii  marbre  ((ri'  ft  trf»  dur,  qui  sf  Uia»f  parfaitfint'iU  bi«*D  polir,  ft  dfvifal  alon 
**  plus  notr ; et  (*eat  dc  cettc  meibe  eopf cf  df  pifrre  qu  e»l  form^  non  tfiilr mf ol  la 
**  colline,  nuib  eniorf  loute  la  montag^ie  Raehmed  ; c etoit  done  un  i^raud  avantai^c 
**  pour  refitreprfOfur,  que  df  trouver  toutea  le«  piecrca  lur  U pUc«  oiime*’*  Nicb, 
Vo|a(c«  Tome  IL  p,  100,  ^AjucU  I7U0;. 
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cutters  had  partly  prepared  for  architectural  uses,  suificienylt 
prove  that  the  spot  itself  furnished  materials  fur  the  build> 
ing(‘*).  It  is  probable  that  no  chisel  has  been  applied  to  those 
masses  since  the  time  of  Darius,  when  Alexander’s  invasion 
may  have  interrupted  some  intended  addition  to  the  edifice. 
Of  the  succeeding  Persian  kings,  if  any  undertook  to  repair, 
to  enlarge,  or  emhellish  the  Takht,  1 should  suppose  him 
the  Artaxerxes,  or  Artaxares  of  our  writers,  called  in  the 
Pa/ilavi  dialect  of  his  own  time  Artaushetb, 
and  in  modern  language  Ardasiii’r  for  the  eventful 

history  of  this  hero,  who  in  our  third  century  overtlirew  the 
Arsacidan  and  founded  tlie  Sassanian  dynasty,  involves  fre- 
quent mention  of  Lstakhr;  a neighbouring  rock  or  mountain 
with  a castle  and  surrounding  city  of  which  the  name  was  ex- 
tended over  many  territories,  comprehending  that  which  is 
now  called  the  Plain  of  Marvdasht.  To  the  history  of  Ar- 
dasmi'r  a more  particular  reference  must  be  made  hereafter; 
meanwhile  I may  declare  that  the  only  objects  unequivocally 
Sassanian  that  presented  themselves  to  my  notice  throughout 
the  whole  Takht,  were  the  two  Pahlavi  inscriptions  already 
mentioned,  (p.  238),  and  engraved  in  Plate  XLII. 


('*>  Niebuhr  would  infer  from  tboM  h«lf-detached  muses  of  stone  thil  the  building 
iiad  never  been  completed  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  (Tome  II,  p.  100).  Karmp. 
I'er  seems  to  think  that  they  had  been  takes  from  the  northern  wall,  fur  the  purpose 
of  removal,  but  that  their  vast  bulk  rendered  a reduction  necessary ; hence  some 
appear  half  divided.  To  uring  from  any  other  place  the  stones  which  originally 
formed  Jemthiift  Throne,  would  have  been,  be  declares,  a labour  too  great  for 
human  powers;  “ qui  sani  murtaiium  viribus  fuisset  superior.”  Arnmn,  Exot.  330. 
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III.  Recurring  to  the  ground-plan  of  Jcmshld’s  Throne, 
(PI.  XLI),  I shall  here  offer  some  observations  suggest- 
ed by  actual  inspection  of  its  most  conspicuous  or  interest- 
ing parts.  And  first,  concerning  tlie  great  double  staircase  D, 
of  which  fig.  ^ shows  the  construction(‘*).  This  remarkable 
feature  (already  mentioned,  pp.  233,  234),  is  not  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  wall,  but  near  the  northern  end ; 
which  situation  induced  me,  for  one  moment,  to  suspect 
that  a corresponding  staircase  had  been  originally  designed; 
this  should,  symmetrically,  have  occupied  that  space  marked 
Q.  Thus  in  many  modern  palaces  of  Persia,  we  find  stairs 
contrived  at  each  side  of  the  Dicdn  Kh&neh  (*iU  Jjjj),  or 
principal  chamber ; which  is  generally  open-fronted,  its 
roof  being  supported  on  columns.  (See  the  palace  repre- 
sented in  Plate  XXVI;  and  the  house  of  Axii'n  ad’doulah 
^1)  in  a future  plate  illustrating  tire  account  of  our 
residence  at  Tehr&n. 

In  conformity  with  its  appearance,  I have,  like  others, 
denominated  the  structure  E,  F,  G,  a gateway.  Had  tliis 


(”)  AlthouKh  the  black  marble  ste|M  (in  number  above  two  hnodred.  See  p.  235), 
are  nearly  twenty  seven  Teel  long,  yet  the  height  of  each  docs  not  much  eacced  three 
inches.  I have  ofien  been  one  of  sis  or  seven  boncmen  ascending  them  abreast; 
Herbert  (p.  147)  “ saw  a duien  Petsians  ride  np  abreast  without  crowding."  Several 
steps  have  been  funned  out  of  one  stone,  in  some  instances  so  many  as  siatecn  or 
seventeen.  Every  visiliir  will  probably  think  like  Chardin  (IX,  63)  that  from  the 
ingenuity  with  which  such  enurmuus  pieces  were  united,  the  whole  must  have  origin- 
ally appeared  as  if  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  Niebuhr  (II,  101)  prononnees  it  incon- 
testably the  most  beautiful  and  most  durable  staircase  that  ever  was  constructed. 
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and  the  staircase  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  front  wall 
(at  A)  or  led  directly  from  the  North  Western  side  at  R, 
to  the  great  Hall  of  Columns  (K),  we  may  believe  that  tliej 
would  have  produced  a much  finer  effect  than  their  actual 
situation  allows  ; for  those  who,  having  ascended  the  stair- 
case, proceed  immediately  through  the  gateway,  must  leave 
on  their  right,  the  Hall  of  Columns,  with  its  sculptured 
frontispiece,  and  if  they  advance  in  a straight  line  towards 
the  mountain,  will  find  but  few  remains  of  building  scatter- 
ed on  the  intermediate  space  marked  P.  Yet  so  magnificent 
a staircase  and  gateway  should  have  led  directly  to  the  most 
important  and  splendid  edifice  of  the  whole  Takht.  That 
such  may  have  once  stood  between  the  mountain  and  the 
gateway  is  possible ; but  in  this  wonderful  scene  of  ruins, 
every  part  furnishes  abundant  subject  for  doubt  and  con- 
jecture. Some  have  believed  that  the  work  was  never  uni- 
versally finished  ; others  that  its  various  structures  were 
erected  at  difierent  times,  according  to  circumstances  which 
caused  deviations  from  the  primary  design  ; thus  Niebuhr 
(Tome  II.  pp.  101,  Il6),  regarded  one  of  the  Southern 
edifices,  (in  my  plan  marked  M),  as  apparently  more  an- 
cient than  the  others  by  many  centuries  ; while  those  who 
imagine,  with  me,  that  objects  of  such  beauty  and  magnitude 
as  the  staircase  and  gateway  must  have  been  comprehended 
in  the  original  plan,  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  oldest 
structure  in  the  line  of  their  direction,  the  Northern  quar- 
ter near  P. 
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Reserving  for  the  Appendix  some  conjectures  on  this 
subject  I shall  here  observe  that  it  is  not  merely  the  situation 
of  E,  F,  G,  which  claims  our  attention ; but  also  its  construc- 
tion. The  lofty  walls  or  pilasters  of  this  gateway,  and  the 
sculptured  figures  that  ornament  it,  have  been  already 
noticed,  (p.  235) ; and  their  forms  will  be  understood  on  a 
reference  to  PI.  XLI,  wherein  fig.  2,  shows  the  four  walls  and 
two  columns  remaining  of  the  four  that  contributed  to  this 
structure;  and  fig.  3 and  4,  represent  those  extraordinary 
quadrupeds  that  seem  to  guard  it  at  each  end  ; they  are  in 
length  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  present  to  the  spectator 
their  fronts  equal  in  thickness  to  the  wall  itself,(above  five  feet). 
So  much  injured  have  been  the  heads  of  those  two  which 
look  towards  the  plain,  (fig.  3),  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  them  by  any  one  appropriate  denomination.  Those 
two  that  face  the  mountain  (fig.  4)  are  winged  monsters, 
w’hich  had,  as  we  may  discern  even  in  their  mutilated  state, 
human  heads  with  crowns,  and  curled  beards  and  hair. 
The  human  heads,  in  M.  D’llancar\'ille’s  opinion,  had  been 
attached  to  the  bodies  of  winged  bulls ; from  which  circum- 
stance he  regarded  the  two  monsters  as  symbolical  figures 
of  the  earliest  ages,  and  found  in  marble,  only  at  the  Tem- 
ple of  Persepolis.  Indeed  that  learned  Antiquary,  always 
ingenious  though  sometimes  fanciful,  thinks  them  anterior 
to  any  Grecian  statue;  and  sculptured  at  least  six  hundred 
years  before  Inachus,  the  most  ancient  king  of  Greece.  He 
also  believes  that  an  agate  seal,  exhibiting  the  winged  bull 
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with  a human  head,  is  the  oldest  known  engraving ; execut* 
ed  at  the  very  time  when  Jemshi'd’s  family  governed  the 
Persians,  (above  three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  Bailly’s  astronomical  calculation);  and  that  the  engrav- 
ings of  all  other  nations  are  modem  in  comparison(*®). 
This  agate  was  brought  from  Basrah  by  Niebuhr,  in  whose 
Travels  (Tome  II.  PI.  XX)  it  is  represented.  A winged 
and  human-headed  bull,  on  a Carnelion  w hich  I procured 
at  Shiraz,  has  been  given  in  Plate  XXI,  fig.  30,  (Vol.  I). 

The  bodies  of  all  the  quadrupeds  at  E,  G.  are  thickly 
studded  with  spiral  knobs  which  some  suppose  the  bosses  of 
armour  ; many  had  been  broken  otf ; to  me  they  appear  only 
curls  of  hair  ; the  reader  may  see  two  of  the  real  size  in  Le 
Ilrun’s  lofith  Plate.  I found  three  near  one  of  the  beasts(*’). 


Havinjit  ob«rrved  that  th#  bull  with  a faumaa  bead  appears  oo  many  Greek 
oiedalf,  gems»  and  middle-sised  broDtes»  tboui^b  iK>t  un  marbles,  M.  D Hancamlle 
subjoins,  **  temple  de  Per.oepolis  cst  le  seiil  endroit  ou  il  s’eo  trouve  encore  uoe 
**  (rii  marbre).  Elle  coustate  la  prodigieuse  antiquity  de  ceite  figure  s,vmboliqtie ; car 
**celledduit  ^treanlerieure  k toutes  les  statues  les  plus  aiscieones  qu’oo  fit  eo  Gr^ce, 
**  puisqu*  elle  dut  ^tre  faite  au  moins  600  an:t  avant  le  regne  d'liiacbus,  le  plus  ancien 
**deses  Rois.**  (Revhenlics  %ur  lea  AOtiquiUs  de  la  Perse”  (p.  Id?,)  at  tbe  end  of 
**  Rech.  sur  les  Arta  de  la  Gr^ce”).  Of  the  agate  seal  he  says  (p.  134)  **  La  pierre 
**de  M.  Niebuhr  me  paroil  etre  des  teius  monies  <le  la  famille  de  Djemsebid.  CVst  a 
**  moo  gtk  la  plui  aocieone  gravure.  Toutes  celtes  des  autres  uatioos  soot  uouvelles 
**CD  cumparaUoii.” 

Travellers  seem  much  embarrassetl  in  finding  similitudes  and  names  for  these 
fiuuie^,  ubk  h have,  'a>s  Della  Valle  (Lett.  16,  otiub.  31,  1031),  the  body  of  a Aerse^ 
tbe  bead  of  a asao,  and  wings  like  a « ,*  corpo  di  cavallo ; testa  di  buomo ; 

**ali  a guUa  di  Orifooi.”  To  Herbert  (p.  147)  they  seemed  **  not  such  be.tsta  as  are  in 
**  natu.e,  but  rather  as  issue  from  the  poet's  or  fictoi’s  brams."  One  be  Ibiuks  like 
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Although  the  front  of  each  quadruped  projects  in  bold 
relief  as  a statue,  }'ct  tlie  remainder  of  its  figure  appears 
only  on  the  inner  face  of  each  wall  or  pilaster ; those  faces 
which  are  outside  or  opposite  to  the  Hall  of  Columns  and 
to  the  plain  Northward,  being  without  any  sculptures. 


an  tiephant,  (p.  148);  the  second  “ somewhat  like  his  opposite,  a AAiwecmir,  the  third 
*'  it  like  unto  a Ptgtnu,  or  rather  that  ToUnt  Crjifin  Ariosto  deacribes  in  bis  Orlando 
"Furioso;  hut  the  fourtb  is  so  disfigured  that  it  cannot  be  described.  Ilnnbrit 
“ herein  these  beasta  difler,  for  tsro  of  them  have  visages  with  beards  ai«l  Ion*  hair, 
" like  asns,"  Arc.  Mandelslo  (in  the  English  translation  of  his  Travels  bv  Davies, 
Load.  1862,  p.  S),  describes  the  two  first  as  being  “ Aerarr  with  harness  and  saddles 
“ very  antique;’’  of  the  otiters,  **  the  binder  part  bath  tome  resemblance  to  the  bodv  of  a 
" her$t ; but  tbe  head  which  it  crowned,  resembles  that  of  a /ten,  and  both  have  wings 
of  each  tide."  Deslandes  (Beaut,  de  la  Perse,  p.  57>,  declares  that  one  of  the  beasts 
" reasemblei  un  tlrphant:"  tbe  others  he  leaves  non^descripl.  Chardin  discovered  in 
the  two  first  toosetbing  of  the  //arte.  Lion,  Rkinoccrot  ami  Elephant:  in  tbe  others 
a winged  keree  with  the  head  of  a man,  (Toare  IX,  p.  66).  “ Being  entred  the 

■'  Pomcerium  of  Cambjrtes's  Hall,  (says  Prver,  p.  2SI),  at  the  Hall  gates  we  eiicoun- 
" tred  two  horrid  shapes  both  for  grandeur  and  unwuntedness ; being  all  in  armour  or 
coat  of  mail,  striking  a terror  on  those  almut  to  intrude ; their  countenances  were  of 
**  the  fiercest  Liane,  and  might  past  for  such,  had  not  huge  wings  made  them  flying 
*'  Gruffent:  and  their  bulk  and  hinder-parts  exceeded  the  largest  Elephant*." 
Kaempfer(p.  336),  perceived  in  two  tbe  face  and  beard  of  a ntaw,  with  tbe  winged 
back  of  a Grifin,  but  be  knew  not  whether  tbe  others  represented  a Camtl-Liam 
or  s<ra>e other  monster  ; “an  Camelo-leonem,  vel  aliud  bruti  moustruni,"  Le  Bruo 
(p.  263)  acknowledges  some  difliculty,  but  fancies  a likeness  to  the  Sphinx;  the 
body  of  a horte  and  tbe  short  thick  paws  of  a lion  ; also  (p  208)  to  the  bead  of 
an  ape.  Niebuhr  regards  the  winged  hgures  as  Persian  Sphinxet;  (T.  II.  p.  102) 
those  which  front  tbe  staircase,  represent,  as  be  is  induced  to  think  from  their  divided 
hoofs  and  other  coincidences,  that  imaginary  aairom,  seen  in  so  many  places  among 
tbe  ruins;  “ En  attendant  un  peut  voir  par  les  ongles  divisirs  et  le  reste  de  la  figure, 
“ que  ces  animaux  duivenl  representer  la  pretendue  Licnrne.  qua  I’oii  Irnuve  si  souvent 
“ eutre  ces  ruiues."  Francklin  (p.  8 1,  Calcutta  edit.)  describes  them  as  Sphinx**;  and 
M crier  (Trav.  I,  130),  “ for  the  want  of  a better  name,"  also  calls  them  Sphinxet. 
However  copious  this  list  of  real  and  fabulous  animats,  I may  augment  it  from  the 
valuacle  work  (p.  131)  of  D llancarville,  above  quoted;  be  declares  that  the  winged 
figures  were  |mrt)y  bull*,  and  the  other  two  composed  between  tbe  hull  aud  the  lion. 
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Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  sides  and  hinder  parts  of  these 
four  beasts,  and  three  inscriptions  (in  nail-headed  or  arrow- 
headed  letters)  placed  over  each,  were  designed  chiefly,  i£ 
not  solely,  fur  the  inspection  of  those  who  should  enter  the 
gateway.  Yet  it  often  occurred  to  me  while  standing  be- 
tween the  walls,  that  had  this  structure  been  closed  with 
solid  gates  at  each  end,  and  covered  with  a roof,  the  person 
inside  must  have  been  unable  to  read  the  inscriptions  from 
want  of  light,  as  the  thick  marble  walls  arc  without  windows 
or  any  other  aperture. 

According  to  the  best  observations  that  I could  make,  the 
three  inscriptions  over  each  quadruped,  corresponded  not 
only  in  number  of  lines,  but  in  the  very  characters,  to  those 
opposite;  and  this  symmetrical  arrangement,  though  not 
visible  in  many  parts  of  the  general  ground-plan,  appears 
to  have  been  much  studied  throughout  the  ruins,  both  in 
identity  of  inscriptions,  and  the  position  of  figures.  Thus 
one  figure  on  a portal,  holds  the  knife  or  dagger  in  the  left 
hand,  that  it  may  look  the  same  way  and  be  an  exact  coun- 
terpart to  another  figure  directly  opposite,  which  holds  the 
dagger  in  its  right  hand,  (See  PI.  XLI,  fig  9) ; and  my 
journal  stales  that  of  eighteen  window-frames  in  the  opposite 
walls  of  two  chambers  at  L,  each  furnishes  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, on  which  some  remarks  shall  be  otfered  in  another 
page  of  this  section.  That  the  Persians  long  after  .41exan- 
der  had  destroyed  their  capital,  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  reUmed  au  inclination  for  this  conformity  iu  figures. 
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will  appear  on  examination  of  various  medals  struck  bj 
their  Sassanian  kings,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era  ; for  on  them  wc  find  a s|>ear  (or  sceptre),  and 
even  a sword  in  the  left  hand  of  one  personage  standing  near 
the  fire-altar,  while  he  who  guards  this  sacred  object  on  tlje 
other  side,  grasps  the  sword  or  spear  with  his  right  hand, 
in  an  attitude  symmetrically  corresponding(**).  A similar 


C)  Srea  aword  m the  left  hand  on  IhrrrSaManian  medala  of  mv  colirclion,  in  Vol. 
I.  PI,  XXI,  (Nos.  37,  3S,  39,  p.  441),  and  both  sword  and  spear,  on  several  iiiM.de 
Sack's  "Mem.  sor.div.  Aniiq.  de  la  Per>e,  ' (PI.  VI  and  VIII).  Some  more  medals 
illustrating  this  remark  maybe  seen  in  Pellerin's  "Troisienir  Supplement,  Ac.  (PI. 
II);  in  Khevcnhiiller’s  " Kegiim  Veterum  Numismata,  (tab.  II);  in  riiavonat's  " Nu- 
mismata  Begum  Veterum,"  Ac.  tab.  II;  in  leuiscb's  E*say  " Oe  Palis  Unguarum 
Orientalium,"  (tab.  II),  prefixed  to  the  new  editioo  of  Meninski's  Dirlioiiary  ; in 
Niebuhr’s  " Description  de  I'Arabie.”  tab  XI,  (C<>|ieiili  1773);  and  in  otlier  works. 
A spear  in  the  left  hand  and  a sword  (nnt  to  be  confounded  with  s daegrr'  on  tiie 
right  side,  might  here  be  shown  from  silver  coins,  which  a friend  procured  fur  me 
in  Persia;  one  bearing  the  image  and  PaUati  superscription  of  Siia'hpu'hri, 
(ilsA^ZQfdVaZ),  the  other  of  V'AitaMRA'N  but  they  differ  so  little 

from  iiKdalt  of ibe  same  kings, (SHA'Pu'aind  Bahra'm)  engrived  and  explained 
M.  de  Sacy,  that  1 have  rather  chosen  to  place  before  my  reader  one  preserved  in 
inestimable  cabiacl  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  liitbcrto,  perliapt,  un|Hiblislied,  (See  PI.  XLI, 
£g.  18).  It  is  of  silver  and  most  probably  belonglox  to  the  king  of  whom  a medal 
(hot  from  a very  different  die)  was  given  in  Vol.  I.  (See  Pl.  XXI,  No.  37,  p.  441). 
On  the  observe  of  this  before  us  we  read  in  PMdvi  characters, 

I’D  2 id  IJ’JPO 

Matdieta  bth  Pamkran  malkaa  malki  ^irinvt  Aniren,  minuehetri  men  Ytzd6(n 
" Tlic  worshipper  of  Orrauxd  ; the  excellent  Varabrkn ; (Babaikai)  King  of  Kings; 
"of  Irin  and  of  Aniran;  celestially  descended  from  the  Gods.*'  On  the  reverse 
(’Wi*)  L^WV?2)  "Ferdkran  Yezdini,"  signifying  "Varaliikn  the  divine.” 
This  interpretation  is  perfectly  justified  by  M.  de  Sacy't  analysis  of  the  legends  on 
Seuanian  medals,  and  other  Pahlaei  inscriptions,  (See  Mem.  sur  div.  Anlltj.  de  la 
Pene).  Respecting  the  medals  now  under  consideration,  I must  remark  that  the 
epithet  Yeidini  (on  the  reverse)  is  to  be  read  in  a parallel  direction  with  the  name 
Yarakria. 
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disposition  may  be  perceived  in  very  ancient  monuments  of 
other  nations.  Tims  on  cylindrical  gems  which  to  me  ap« 
peared  rather  Babylonian  than  (as  generally  styled)  Perse* 
politan  ; and  in  some  Egyptian  temples  the  figures  on  one 
half  of  the  frieze,  are  often  but  reversed  counterparts  of  those 
on  the  other.  I have  reason  also  to  believe,  irom  several 
delineations  of  those  temples,  that  they  exhibit  the  same 
inscriptions  in  different  places ; like  the  Persian  ruins  at 
Takht-i-Jemshid,  and  near  the  Tomb  of  Solomon’s  Mother^ 
Meshehd  i Mdder  i Suleimdn ) not  far  from 
Murghab  hereafter  described.  Perhaps  it  was  only 

when  relating  to  subjects  considered  sacred,  and  not  merely 
historical,  that  figures  were  arranged  with  symmetrical  cor- 
respondence, and  the  same  formula  repeated  in  so  many 
inscriptions(“) 


(**)  Sm  the  “ Frbn  Emblrnialiqim  de  diflerent  Temples  Ec^lims,"  tmoo^  tiM 
pistes  ill  Denon's  **  Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egypte.'*  Nulionly  the  frieies, 
but  the  corresponding  walls,  columns,  Ihe  opposite  sides  of  portals,  and  other  parts 
of  some  Egyptian  Temples  esliibil  figures  disposed  in  the  same  order  ; as  appears 
from  the  excellent  Plates  (III,  I V,  XI,  XIVi  that  illustrate  H irailton's  “ £gyptiaca.‘* 
This  learned  antiquary  describing  certsjn  coliusal  statues  in  the  great  temple  of 
Luxor  or  Thebes,  (p.  190),  says,  some  of  them  have  inscriptions  on  the  belt  which 
'*  girds  their  dagger  or  sword  round  the  w aist:  on  two  of  them  I observed  precisely  the 
**  same  sacred  characters,  differing  only  in  this  circumstance,  that  those  to  the  right 
"on  the  one  statue,  on  the  other  are  to  the  left."  Perhaps  between  this  contrary 
disposilioa  of  the  same  inscriplioDs,  and  ibe  Persepolitan  system,  souse  analogy  may 
be  found.  Yet  neither  do  the  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  Persians  seem  to  have  always 
studied  exact  symmetry  in  the  general  plan  nf  their  great  edifices,  especially  in  such 
parts  as  wa  may  suppose  added  at  didetent  periods.  See  Denon’s  account  of  Philtc, 
where  be  thought  that  Ibe  confusion  which  appeared  like  an  eriour  in  the  plats,  pro. 
duced  a finer  effect  than  ■'  la  froide  syinitric.”  See  also  Haoiiltou's  Remaikt  on  the 
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I cannot  leave  the  gateway  E,  F,  G,  without  observing, 
that  from  the  inconsiderable  remains  of  a cornice,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  what  sort  ot  architrave  or  entablature 
crowned  the  pilasters ; nor  is  it  certain  that  the  walls  ever 
bore  a superstructure  that  raised  them  to  a level  with  the 
four  intervening  columns, so  that  the  whole  edifice  might  have 
been  comprehended  under  one  roof.  To  Pietro  della  Valle 
and  Chardin,  it  appeared  that  the  walls  had  never  sustained 
a covering,  nor  any  superstructure^*^).  Indeed  Chardin  and 
others  have  doubted  whether,  throughout  the  whole  Takht, 
any  of  the  chambers  were  ever  ceiled  or  roofed.  This 
subject  must  be  resumed  in  anolher  place ; meanwhile  I 
acknowledge  myself  unable  to  decide  whether  of  the  w alls 
or  pilasters  at  E and  G,  each  is  formed  of  only  tw  o inge- 
niously united  pieces(*^);  or  of  a greater  numbcr(**):  or  of  a 
single  mass.  However  incredible  it  may  seem,  the  whole, 


Tetoples  at  Phils  aod  at  Tbebej  ; (£gvptiaca,  pp.  40,  131).  I might  ioHicate 
perplexing  irregularities  besides  those  above  noticed  in  the  plan  of  Jfmshtd'i  Throne 
at  Persepolis. 

(^)  **  Di  fuoro,  con  tutto  ci6,  non  si  vctle,  ne  vi  t segno,  che  vi  sia  statocosa  alciina, 
**  nia^siniametite  copertura.'*  (Viaggi  de  P.  drlU  Valle  ; Lett.  15.  Ottob.  21,  1021). 
**  Remarqiu'Z  cepeiiciant  que  Pilastrcs  ne  portent  rien,  ct  qu  apparcnimciit  ils  u’oot 
'‘jamais  rien  porie.**  Chard.  Vovages,  A:c.  Tome  IX.  p.  55,  Kouen,  1723. 

t*)  Ex  pluribus  tamen  qiiam  duobus  saxis  construilar  non  sunt,  ita  vero  ifiabt^, 
“ DC  eorum  appareat  coiniiii&sura.'*  (Ksempf.  Anioen.  Exot.  p 336). 

(**)  .\u  reste  cei  aoimaux  \h  ne  sent  pas  taillez  sur  une  seule  pierre,  maia  tur  trois 
"juintes  ensemble — I..C  premier  porlique  est  encore  elevfc  de  6 pierres  6:  le  second  de 
'*  sept."  ^Le  Brun,  Vojrages,  drc.  p.  363). 
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according  to  Chardin,  who  witli  other  persons  most  atten- 
tively examined  it,  is  but  one  piece  of  the  same  blackish, 
hard,  and  polished  marble  above-mentioned(*’^).  Deslandes 
also  regarded  it  as  a single  mass(*®). 

This  should  not  surprise  us,  since  all  the  Persepolitan 
monuments  seem,  like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  if  they 
had  been  designed  to  last  for  ever ; I thought  it  not  impos- 
sible that  of  those  pilasters  or  walls  facing  tlic  staircase,  the 
bases  at  least,  which  rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  general 
level,  might  have  been  fashioned,  though  not  separated, 
from  the  very  rock  which  serves  as  a foundation  for  the 
structure.  In  forming  the  terrace  many  natural  inequalities 
of  the  rock  must  have  presented  themselves,  and  of  those 
perhaps,  the  architect  took  advantage.  On  the  subject  of 
that  great  trough  or  cistern  marked  IT,  (Sec  p.  236),  the  sus- 
picion entertained  by  Kuempfer  and  Niebuhr  (that  it  is  an 
unseparated  portion  of  the  rock),  in  some  degree  justifies 
my  conjecture  respecting  the  bases(”).  Thus  at  the  place 


(”)  “ Quoique  cell  paioUse  iocroyablc — j'ai  reconou  aaauremeut  que  e'etoit  unc 
*'  m^oic  et  toute  de  ce  meme  marbre  noiratre,  dur  et  puli,  doot  j'ai  parle." 

(Tome  IX.  p.  54). 


(")  " Lts  colei  son!  d'nne  pierce.”  (Beaut,  de  la  Perse,  p 57> 

(*)  " MjiHria  seu  lioter — videbatur  aulem  pelroso  solo  cootiouus  i.  e.  ex  caule 
*' promiiiente  elTorraalus;  quia  ip»um  solum  hoc  loco  petram  refert.”  (Kxmpf.  Am. 
Eaol.  p.  338).  **  Cet  auge  n'est  que  d'une  seule  pierce  ; peut  tire  Ic  rocher  aeoit  il 
*'icy  uoe  hsuleur,  que  I'archilecte  a fait  couper  eii  partie,  et  dunt  eosuitte  il  a laissS 
" cet  auge.”  (Nieb.  Voyage,  &c.  Tome  II.  p.  103,  Amst*  1780).  To  coqjecturca 
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called  Naksh  i Rustam,  (about  four  miles  distant  from  the 
Takht,  and  described  in  another  section  of  this  chapter), 
are  two  fire-altars,  each  five  feet  high,  (represented  in  PI. 
XLVIII,  fig.  4),  which  to  me  appeared  wholly  formed 
from  a protuberance  of  the  solid  rock. 

So  many  ingenious  travellers  have  minutely  described, 
and  delineated  the  sculptured  figures  abounding  throughout 
these  Persepolitan  ruins,  that  I can  add  but  little  to  what 
has  been  done  by  them.  Some  particulars,  however,  res- 
pecting which  their  opinions  do  not  coincide  with  mine, 
though  founded  on  actual  inspection  of  the  same  objects, 
shall  be  noticed  in  another  section. 

Among  the  numerous  human  figures,  (carved  in  relief 
projecting  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a halt), 
some  equal,  in  height,  the  stature  of  a full  grown  person, 
■while  others  exceed  it  by  two  or  three  fee*,  or  are  so  much 
below  it ; and  many  seem  but  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high. 
The  difierent  proportions  of  two  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  Pi.  XLIII  and  PI.  XLIV,  which  represent,  of  the 
real  size,  fragments  preserved  in  my  own  collcction(*).  Of 


offered  by  iueb  Ineellen  I »hall  not  oppose,  (whit  ofter  sll  is  most  probably  falla- 
ciooi),  a kind  of  faint  recollection,  that  the  position  of  tbis  cistern  was  not  perfectly 
boriaoiiud. 

(•)  The  thick  and  numerons  curls  which  ornament  these  heads  may  justify  the 
application  of  a Greek  epithet  bestowed  on  the  Medea  or  Persians  whom  £achy- 
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several,  their  dimensions  being  various,  the  forms  only  are 
expressed  in  Pi.  XLV  and  PI.  XLVI.  By  the  obliging 
permission  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  preserves  them  amidst 
the  richest  antiquarian  treasures,  I copied  in  PI.  XLV.  some 
of  those  sculptures  which  his  brother,  Mr.  Gordon,  had  sent 
from  Persepolis  ; and  PI.  XLV'I  exhibits  others  brought  to 
England  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  and  now  decorating  the 
staircase  of  his  house  in  London.  Plate  XLI  contains 
(under  fig.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  17),  miscella- 
neous subjects,  which  I sketched  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
Takht,  where,  most  probably,  they  still  remain  (^‘);  and  PI. 


Iu!i  h«d  seen,  in  tbe  fifth  century  before  Christ ; Ba^uxoir^eit  Msiot."  See  the 
epi^iii,  or  epitaph,  on  .Cschjius,  which  Paiisaaias  would  attribute  to  that  Tragick 
Poet  himself,  ll  is  given  hy  Kuhn  in  a note  to  his  edition  of  Pausanias,  (Attica, 
p.  36).  Hie  Medes  sod  Persians,  whatever  provincial  diSTerenee  of  dialect  or  habit 
may  have  existed  among  them,  were  confounded  so  perfectly  by  the  Greeks,  tbit  a 
iiisunificenl  edifice  at  Sparta  was  denominated  (be  Pertian  Gate,  because  tbe 
Mtdian  spoils  contributed  to  its  construclion.  **  Erripaeierarov  ii  riyi  'ayspo's  nrrir, 
’tty  may  Ihpauniy  oyOfia(o»et¥  aro  Xapvpwv  'ir«ii|.^isae  rwe  Myiirwc.  Pausan.  Lacon. 
(p.  232,  ed.  Kuhnii).  I'be  fashion  of  wearing  thick  busby  hair  appears  to  have 
continued  in  Persia  until  tbe  Arabian  conquest. 

(**)  To  fig.  9 a reference  has  been  made  in  p 240.  Fig.  10,  is  the  shoe  of  a 
large  figure  on  one  of  the  pilasters.  Fig.  II,  an  ornamented  bordei  on  a staircase ; 
the  counterpart  was  visible  at  MUtr  i Sniciaiin,  near  Slklriz,  (Sec  p.  41),  Tbe  lotos 
or  something  under  tbe  form  of  a lotos  (See  fig.  12),appears  also  in  the  hand  of  a king 
or  great  |>eisunage;  likewise  among  tbe  ornaments  of  fig.  17,  and  on  other  sculptures. 
Fig  13  shows  three  forms  of  spear-beads,  and  the  round  knob  at  the  lower  cod  of 
some  spears.  Fig.  14  represents  two  extraordinary  objects  placed  near  the  foot- 
stool of  a king  sitting  on  a high  chair,  (as  slightly  sketched  in  fig.  8) ; of  these 
objects  a just  idea  is  not  conveyed  even  by  Niebuhr's  delineation,  though  ranch 
more  aecuralr  than  cither  Desisndcs’s,  Chardin's,  Ksempfer's,  or  Le  Brun’s,  Fig. 
16  shows  the  Mitbraick  symbol,  which  appears  winged,  in  many  places,  (See  fig.  8 
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XLVII  shows  the  inscriptions  on  several  fragments  that 
rewarded  me  for  the  trouble  of  searching  among  the  ruins. 
They  arc  most  accurately  copied,  and  of  the  real  size  ; but 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  delineate  the  pieces  of  marble, 
some  very  large,  and  irregularly  shaped,  on  which  they  are 
sculptured.  The  letters  of  these  as  of  all  the  Persepolitan 
inscriptions  are  cut  into  the  stone  with  considerable  sharp- 
ness and  neatness  of  execution,  while  the  human  figures  and 
other  devices  project  in  relief (**). 

Among  the  inscriptions  copied  in  PI.  XLVII,  it  must  be 
obscn'cd  that  Nos.  13  and  18  are  from  a window-frame  of 
the  edifice  L ; here  one  chamber  exhibits  twelve,  and  ano- 
ther six  inscriptions  which,  althougli  some  are  considerably 
injured,  1 have  reason  to  believe  resembled  each  other  most 
exactly,  as  well  in  their  situation  on  the  window  frames,  as 
in  the  size  of  their  characters,  (which  No.  13  and  No.  18 
faithfully  represent),  and  in  the  very  characters  or  words 
themselves.  Chardin  (Tome  IX,  p.  107,  Rouen  1723),  and 
Kcempfer  (p.  347)  have  each  co|)ied  one  of  those  inscrip- 

and  I6>:  and  6g.  17  appran  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  a Sphinx  at  Madfr  • 
Suitim^»  1 ofler  in  the  Appendix  a few  obaervaiions  on  aome  of  the  tigurea 
here  briefly  noticed,  and  other  Her»epoiitan  sculptures. 

(*  Nos.  2,  3 and  4.  appear  to  have  been  parts  of  the  same  insi  riptioo;  which 
part  ahuuld  be  on  the  ri^ht.  the  left,  or  in  the  middle,  1 caniK>t  pretend  lu  »tiv:  soma 
of  the  miermedute  pieces  be^ojs  h*sl.  Nu.  tt,  part  of  an  iuscripliou  on  the  lold  of  a 
garmriil  tlia!  cioibrs  a l«<rge  figure.  Noi.  9 and  10,  be«oii:{  to  one  iti^cripfion,  but 
which  preceded  the  other  is  uncertain.  This  ma}  aUo  be  said  of  Noi.  I&  and  16, 
evidently  fragments  of  one  inscription. 
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lions;  Kaempfer,  in  my  opinion,  with  much  greater  accuracy 
tlian  his  predecessor.  ' Both  occasionally  complain,  and 
not  unjustly,  of  their  engravers ; to  whom,  perhaps  may  be 
ascribed  some  of  the  variations  that  appear  in  their  respect- 
ive copies.  Knowing  how  important  even  the  correction 
of  one  errour  may  be  to  those  engaged  in  deciphering  legends 
so  abstruse,  I have  given  in  PI.  XLI,  (fig.  21),  the  three  lines, 
one  placed  perpendicularly  on  each  side,  and  one,  horizon- 
tall}',  on  the  upper  part  of  a window  frame,  the  least  damaged 
of  all  in  the  structure  marked  L.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
each  line  may  contain  a sentence  in  itself  complete ; and  it 
is  possible  that  each  may  differ  from  the  others  in  dialect(**); 
but,  convinced  that  the  writing  proceeds  from  left  to  right, 
I have  not  hesitated  to  number  the  lines  accordingly;  sup- 
posing, however,  tlwt  the  first  and  third  line  must  be  read 
as  if  placed  horizontally,  their  letters  following  the  same 
course  as  those  which  compose  the  English  word  “ Inscrip- 
Hon,”  See,  written  over  each  in  the  Plate. 

Respecting  the  great  Hall  of  Columns  (at  K),  some  par- 
ticulars may  be  here  added  to  those  already  noticed  in  p. 

(")  O r three  iuscriptions  placed  ooebjrthe  aide  of  another,  above  some  aculptu  red 
figures,  Niebuhr,  (uho  copied  them  in  his  Tab.  xxiv,  B,  C,  D,)  affirms  that  each  has 
its  particular  alphabet.  “C’eat  quelque  chose  de  remarquable  que  cbacuiie  d'clles  a 
" nn  alphabet  particulier."  (Tome  II,  p 113).  Perhaps  an  equal  diversity  of  charac- 
ter may  be  found  in  the  three  lines  of  this  inscription  on  the  wiudow  frame.  See 
PI.  XLI,  fig.  21),  where  will  be  recognised  near  the  hcginaitig  of  the  first  line.  No. 
18  of  PI.  XLVIl,  sad  near  the  middle.  No.  13. 

2 L 
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236.  Of  each  column  the  shaft,  which  seems  from  30  to 
40  feet  high,  consists  generally  of  two  or  three  pieces  ; flu- 
ted into  forty  grooves  or  hollows,  and  in  circumference  above 
sixteen  feet.  The  pedestals  are  mostly  about  six  feet  high ; 
but  the  capitals  appear  unequal  both  in  size  and  shape; 
a few,  if  such  we  may  designate  capitals,  being  equal  in 
height  to  one  third  of  the  whole  column  ; and  comprising 
four  or  five  pieces  which  swell  beyond  the  circumference  of 
the  shaft,  in  a style  peculiar,  as  it  would  seem,  to  these  Per- 
sepolitan  ruins.  Some  resemble  the  front-parts  of  a bull, 
camel,  lion,  horse,  or  double  quadruped  ; that  is,  the  heads 
and  necks  of  two  beasts,  joined  at  the  back,  each  kneeling 
or  having  the  forelegs  contracted(**).  S ome  are  nearly  point- 
ed, perhaps  through  wilful  injury  or  gradual  decomposition; 
and  of  one  or  two  the  pieces  have  been  moved,  probably  by 
an  earthquake,  from  their  central  position.  A sketch  in 
PI.  XLI,  fig,  6,  will  serve,  better  than  any  verbal  de- 
scription that  I can  give,  to  show  diflerent  forms  of  the 
columns ; these,  including  bases  and  capitals,  (See  p.  236), 
we  shall  not  much  err  in  reckoning  sixty  feet  high ; and 
they  are  mostly  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  six  and 
twenty  feet  one  from  another. 


C)  Niebahr  regarded  this  is  the  unicorn,  so  frequrnt  among  these  mins,  (Tome  II, 
p.  1 10).  The  horn  does  not  appear  in  Chardin's  Plate,  (Tome  IX,  p.  75);  srbere  the- 
engraver  has  indulged  bis  fiincy  in  representing  a perfect  capital.  In  its  original  state 
it  probably  resembled  tbe  capitals  of'  columns  whkb  omamcat  the  Rojral  Tombe. 
(Sec  PL.  XLI,  6g.  20). 
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Whether  it  was  originally  intended  that  the  great  Hall 
should  be  covered,  many  have  doubted,  and  not  without 
reason.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  any  superstructure 
besides  a slight  roof  resting  on  those  tpondetful  columul^), 
so  lofty  and  once  so  numerous  ; (48,  54, 72,  84,  100,  108, 
or  120,  according  to  the  calculations  of  various  travellers 
quoted  in  p.  236).  Yet  a Persian  Lexicographer,  if  1 
rightly  understand  his  meaning,  raises  a stupendous  edifice 
on  them  ; for,  explaining  the  name  Chil  Minor,  which  the 
Takht  has  borne  during  many  centuries,  (and  which  signifies 
the  “Forty  Spires  or  Pillars),”  he  says,  “it  denotes  the 
“ Throne  of  Solomon,  on  whom  l>e  the  blessing  of  God  '• 
“ also,  the  edifice  erected  by  Jemsiii'd,  consisting  of  one 
“ hundred  and  forty  columns,  on  the  summits  of  which 
“ was  constructed  a palace  (in  length)  one  hundred  and  sixty 
“^'oz’’(*).  I have  inserted  the  words  “in  length,’’  as  we  cannot 
suppose  the  structure,  even  of  wood,  to  have  been  in  height 
160  gaz,  for  each  gaz  is  equal  to  an  English  yard  and  four 
inches.  Indeed  my  insertion  is  justified  by  the  manuscript 
records  which  furnished  Sheikh  Zarkc'b  with  materials 


O " II  eit  difficile  de  dire  ti  cet  merTeilleusei  colomnes  que  Irois  homines  ensem- 
**bje  pourroieni  i peine  embrasser,  soutenoient  qucique  plancber,  quelqae  voule,’'a-c. 
(Chard.  Tome  IX.  p.  75,  Rouen  1723), 

1 j j (^) 

ail  tjff  lyil  j tJjj  yl  j aiojJ 

IIS.  Did.  Burkin  Katet.  } j 
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I’or  his  History  of  ShirAz ; the  same  manuscripts,  perhaps, 
from  which  the  Lexicographer  abovequoted  derived  his 
information.  Zarku'b,  having  mentioned  “the  140  co- 
“ lumns  erected  by  king  Jehsiii'd  on  a rising  ground,  and 
“the  KiAshk,  (generally  expressing  a villa,  or  summer- 
“ house),  built  upon  it  (or  them),”  adds,  “and  the  length  of 
“ that  (KiftshkJ  was  160  gaz  ; so  that  in  no  region  had  any 
“monarch  ever  beheld  or  constructed  such  an  edifice;  and 
“ the  vestiges  of  it  which  remain  at  present,  are  called  Chehil 
“ MinAreh,  or  the  “ Forty  Spires”(*^). 

The  twenty-five  columns  which  Della  Valle  saw  standing 
here  in  1621,  (and  of  which  ten  have  since  fallen),  ap- 
peared to  him  but  ill  adapted  for  the  support  of  any  vault 
or  covering,  from  their  unequal  height,  their  extraordinary 
capitals,  and  the  difficulty  of  contriving  stairs  whereby 

w'  3 j'  y “tu'y  j (*^) 

J j'  ^ 3 •3}! 

SIS.  Shiraz  Kamah.  Kieraprcr(p.  3U3^  traiulyUs  thU  but  m>t  with  literal 

precition,  nor  b»  he  given  the  original  tent ; his  version  is  “ SUtui.se  prxlerea  140 
“ coluoinus  >d  DKlierni  muiilis,  supra  qnas  ulriuin  extruxerit,  eqju-.  lungitwlo  100 
“ ulu  irum,  ut  ei  simile  nulliis  mortaliiim  Kex  ante  ipsiim  fecerit  vel  viderit  l^ut 
" reliqua  A prisco  splendore  rudera  hodie  appellari  Ts/ihil  mimar.“  The  Persian 
text  may  seem  a little  ambiguous  in  ji  Kasnipfer  by  liia  translation  (tupra  qua$), 
applies  those  words  to  the  rotuiinsaml  not  to  tbr  rtsn^c  ground.  The  Lexieognipher 
quoted  in  note  30'  by  his  expression  ji  un'-qiiivoeally  alludes  to  the  co- 

lumns, using  the  some  term  (.^1-;/)  “ ou  the  tiqi  or  summit."  as  another  writer  from 
whose  work  a pas.age  has  been  extrarted  in  p 40,  (note  38)1  and  as  be  himself  em- 
{sloys  in  bis  explanation  of  the  word  lalir  ; i,bee  note  4b  of  this  chapter). 
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j>ersons  might  ascend  to  a superstructure  so  exalted ; he  even 
doubted  whether  those  square  edifices  in  other  parts  of  the 
Takht,  which  having  walls,  doorways,  and  window-frames, 
are  commonly  styled  chambers,  were  ever  roofed ; as  no 
remains  of  any  covering  can  be  perceived ; and  he  there- 
fore was  inclined  to  suppose  all  these  ruins  the  vestiges  of  a 
Temple  rather  than  of  a Palace(®). 

Chardin  who  regarded  the  Ilall  of  Columns  as  that  place 
in  a, Temple  where  the  most  solemn  religious  rites  were  per- 
forrae<l,  seems  to  believe,  that  it  never  had  been  covered, 
and  he  entertains  the  same  opinion  res|>ecting  the  cham- 
bcrs(®).  Deslandes  imagined  that  the  columns  never  sup- 
ported any  thing  more  than  Idols  ; and  that  the  chambers 


iudiiiio  piCk  tosto  alia  opioione  del  Tempio,”  &c.  (ViiggI,  Lettera  XV, 
21,  Otii»iir«  10*21).  **  Non  son  le  colonoe,  al  mio  parere,  tuttc  uguali  di  alteiza ; il 

**  (be  mi  ftxe  maraTiKliare^unde  non  posso  affermare  cbe  sopni  iosleneasero  volta 
**  6 copertura  alcutia — pare  cbe  ne  anco  possa  esaere  stato  Palazzo  Reale ; oltre  cbe 
**  le  coloone  son  tajro  alte,  cbe  non  ha  del  verifinille  cbe  non  allretcale  delle  quali  oe 
**  men  $\  vede  alcuii  vestigio  at  aiidasse  inbn  la  L'esser  quesli  quadri  piccioli 

**  scupcrli  di  soprn,  ne  vedersi  segno  alcuo  di  cosa  cadiita  cbe  potesae  ne’  tempi 
“andati  coprirli,  wi  fa  creder  cbe  non  foesero  camere—Tempio,  poteva  ben  ewer 
**  tutta  la  fabrica,  ancorche  icoperlo,”  &c.  (ib). 

(*)  **I1  y a beaucoup  d'apparence  que  e’etoit  14  le  Choeur  du  Temple,  et  I’eodroit  ■ 
**  ou  les  vk  timi  a etoient  iminolites,  et  ou  sc  pratiqiioit  le  culte  Keligieux."  Tome 
U.  p-  77.  **  Ce  qu'il  y a de  plus  incompreben^iblc,  e’est  comment  cea  betimeos  que 

**  nous  avoos  appelici  des  ebambres  etoient  couverU  ; car  on  ue  volt  aucuu  resie  dans 
**  loutes  les  ruint  s,  soit  tie  voute,  soil  de  toil,  et  on  pourroil  raisonnablemenl  douter 
**  s'il  y en  a eu  jamais,  et  si  ces  pelits  edifices  en  noinbre  presque  infini  n'etoient  point 
decouverU,  comme  le  Cbteur  du  Temple.**  Tome  IX.  p.  94. 
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above-mentioned,  could  have  been  covered  only  wiUi 
wood-work(*°). 

But  to  Keempfer  it  appeared  that  the  Hall  of  Columns 
had  been  roofed  or  ceiled,  as  well  as  other  structures  among 
the  ruins(*') ; and  a more  recent  traveller,  Niebuhr,  who 
considered  the  Takht  to  be  Darius’s  Palace,  demolished 
by  Alexander,  thought  it  not  impossible  that  some  rows  of 
columns  in  the  Great  Hall,  might  have  supported  a stage, 
and  others  terraces,  although  the  materials  of  such  super- 
structures no  longer  remain(**). 

An  antiquary,  however,  the  ingenious  D’Hancarville, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Takht  was  a Temple,  erected 
before  any  monument  of  the  Egyptians  or  of  the  Greeks ; 


(**)  *'  II  y a apparence  par  quciqiiet  rcitci  de  figurei  qu*  oo  voit  an  deasui,  qu’ellea 
" ne  serroient  qu'i  aouteair  des  Idoles,  «t  non  par  aucun  edifice." — ''  les  mines  de 
“ quelques  ebambrea  qui  ne  lont  point  courertes,  et  no  peuvent  I'avoir  esie  que  de 
“ charpente."  (Beaut,  de  la  Perse,  p.  60). 


C)  Magnificentiae  major  pan  consistit  in  multiludine  prvgrandiuni  turn  columna- 
**  rum  quae  suatinuisse  laconaria  videntur,  turn  portarum  quae  asdificu  clauserant." 
(Adkeii.  Exot.  p.  334).  In  the  Structure  M (of  my  plan)  he  found  vestiges  of  thirty 
six  columns  " quibui  innixa  lacunaria  fiierant.”  (p.  360).  See  another  pasaage  from 
Kaenipfer,  and  one  from  Fryer,  quoted  in  p.  230,  note  14. 

(**)  Referring  to  hia  ot*n  ground-plan  he  says,  “ D'autrea  Voyageura  sont  de 
ro)iiolon  qne  cette  grande  colomnade  n'ut  fitC  jamais  couverte ; je  ne  sais  pas  pour- 
quoi  I'on  ne  poaemit  pas  avec  autant  de  raison  que  sur  la  colomnade  C il  y a tout  au 
Doins  eu  un  etage  ; et  sur  lea  colomnades  B,  D,  E,  des  (erraases  ; actuelirroent,  a la 
veritf, Ton  n'en  trouve  plus  de  marques,"  Ac. (Voyage, Tome  U.  p,  til-  Amat.  1760). 
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above  seven  centuries  before  the  first  Zoroaster,  and  above 
three  thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  was  dedicated,,  he 
believes,  to  the  primitive  worship  of  fire ; an  institution 
coeval  with  the  earliest  religious  ideas.  This  Temple,  like 
our  Stone  henge,  was  never  covered;  the  figures  which 
surmounted  the  columns  would  not  admit  a roof;  and  in 
the  disposition  of  the  columns  themselves,  he  traces  an  idea 
of  those  groves  which  lent  their  sacred  shade  to  the  most 
ancient  votaries  of  reUgion(^). 

Of  the  columns  which  originally  decorated  this  Hall, 
so  many  have  fallen  that  considerable  intervals  appear 
between  the  remaining  few ; and  I acknowledge  that  the 
first  view  induced  me  to  doubt  whether  one  had  ever 
contributed  with  others  to  support  any  general  roof  or 
covering.  But  it  soon  became  my  opinion  that  when 
all  the  columns  existed  according  to  the  original  plan, 
such,  architects  as  executed  the  wonderful  structure  of 
JemsMd’s  Throne,  could  have  found  but  little  difficblty  in 
connecting  the  columns  by  beams,  or  otherwise,  so  that 


(*)  " Le  Feu  allamfc  sur  dcs  aulcls,  est  d'aoe  inilitutioo  auisi  anoienne  que  le* 

premieres  idm  rvligieuses."  (Recb.  sur  les  Aoliq.  de  la  Perse,  p.  117,  at  the  end 
of  Recb.  sur  les  Arts  de  la  Orece).  **  Les  bgurts  posees  sur  ccs  colouues  oe  permirent 
" pas  d'jr  asseoir  des  Tontes  on  d'y  poser  une  toitare.  II  me  semble  revounoilrc  dans  . 
” celte  disposition,  le  dessein  de  conserser  I'idie  de  ces  bois  dans  I'obscurilb  desquels 
“ lo  borames  rivirerrnt  trjs  anciennement  la  Divinity,  (p.  135).  “Tout  y portc, 
“ I’eiqpreinte  d’une  aniiquilb  plus  grande  encore  que  celle  dcs  Egyptieos  et  des , 
“Grecs.”(p.  188). 
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a roof  or  ceiling  might  not  only  shade  the  Hall,  but  even 
serve  as  a floor  to  some  superstructure  of  slight  materials  ; 
such  perhaps,  as  the  Persian  authors  above-quoted  have 
entitled  a palace,  villa  or  summer-house.  Oti  a smaller  scale 
and  with  base  materials,  we  find  that  works  in  many  respects 
similar,  have  been  constructed  by  the  modern  artists  of 
Persia;  and  the  Royal  Palace  called  Saadet  Abdd  near 
Ispahdn,  with  its  Hall  of  Columns,  and  its  roof,  (far-project- 
ing so  as  to  afford  the  greater  shade),  has  frequently  re- 
minded me  of  the  great  Persepolitan  prototype  ; which 
it  resembles  in  its  mertebbahs  plat-forms  or  terraces); 
rising  successively  towards  apartments  behind  the  Columns, 
and  in  other  circumstances.  Le  Brun  has  delineated  the 
Palace  of  Saadet  dbdd,  and  shown  its  talar  (^Sh)  or  Hall  of 
Columns,  and  the  projecting  roof,  with  sufficient  accura- 
cy(**) ; and  I shall  have  occasion  to  represent  it  in  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  (annexing  also  a plan),  and  to  describe 
it  in  my  account  of  Ispahan. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that  the  word  Talar  {JH) 
now  generally  applied  to  any  Hall  of  Columns,  (open  at  the 
sides  or  merely  in  front,  but  roofed),  would  properly  signify, 
according  to  one  most  excellent  dictionary,  “a  seat,  throne, 

(**)  See  his  •' Voyajses,"  PI.  83,  p.  204.  (Amst.  1718).  The  Htll  of  Columns  he 
describes  ns  the  Talatl,  being  deceived  by  the  chnnge  of  R into  L so  frequent  among 
the  vulgar  Persians ; for  the  proper  term  is  TU&r. 
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“ (stage),  or  chamber,  composed  of  beams  and  boards,  and 
“ supported  on  four  pillars,  or  more”(**).  Witli  a ceiling 
of  such  materials  the  Hall  at  Saadet  dbdd  is  now  coTered ; 
and  the  space  between  this  ceiling  and  the  outer  roof,  forms 
a kind  of  low  chamber,  communicating,  by  steps,  with  an 
upper  story  of  the  edifice  immediately  behind.  May  we 
suppose  that  near  the  spot  marked  S in  my  plan  of  the 
Pcrsepolitan  Takht,  (PI.  XLI,  fig.  1), .some  building  once 
stood  from  which  Jeushi'd,  or  any  other  ancient  monarch 
of  whatever  name,  might  ascend  to  the  superstructure 
resting  on  the  columns  at  K ; and  there,  seated  in  a lofty 
throne  resplendent  with  jewels,  display  his  glories  to  an 
admiring  multitude;  or  perform  some  publick  and  solemn 
act  of  religious  worship  ; for,  in  early  times,  the  regal  and 
sacerdotal  offices  were  frequently  discharged  by  the  same 
person  ; “ at  once  both  King  and  Priest," 

as  Jemshi'd  describes  himself  in  the  Shdh  Ndmah  of 

FtRDAUSl(^).? 


MS.  Bwrhin  Kitea. 

(*•)  This  maj  recall  to  the  classical  reader’s  memory,  several  passages  besides 
that  line  which,  although  often  quoted  as  of  Virgil,  (^n.  III.  80),  has  not  seemed 
genuine  to  every  critick ; Res  Aoius,  res  idem  liomiDum,  Pheebique  sacerdos." 
Respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  line  and  some  verses  immediately  following,  sec 
the  beautiful  and  escellent  edition  of  the  Dclphin  clasaicks  with  the  Fttriortm 
notes,  (entitled  the  "Regent’s  Edition”),  lately  published  by  Mr.  Valpy,  (Part  I. 

2 H 
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That  a flat  roof,  covering  the  great  Persepolitan  Talar, 
might  have  been  the  scene  of  religious  ceremonies,  ^ill 
appear  not  improbable  when  we  consider,  that  columns 
having  fur  capitals  (like  those  above-mcnUoned),  the  united 
fore-parts  of  two  kneeling  quadrupeds,  support,  by  means 
of  beams,  the  floor  or  terrace  on  which  a Persian  king  is 
represented  standing  before  a Fire-altar,  among  various 
sculptures  at  the  Royal  Tombs,  (Sec  PI.  XLI,  fig.  19 
and  fig.  20). 

IV.  Let  us  now  proceed  from  the  Hall  of  Columns  four 
or  five  hundred  yards,  to  objects  not  less  interesting,  while 
the  design  with  which  they  were  constructed,  cannot,  at 
least  in  my  opinion,  be  misunderstood;  I therefore  have 
not  hesitated  to  call  them  the  Royal  Tombs.  These  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  Takht,  are  two  excavations 
in  the  mountain  which  bounds  it  Eastward.  The  interval 
between  them  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards ; and  an 
idea  of  their  situation  may  be  conceived  on  reference  to  the 
general  view,  PI.  XL.  A more  particular  delineation  of  the 
Northern  Tomb  is  given  in  PI.  XLI,  (fig.  19),  and  may 
serve,  so  immaterially  does  one  differ  from  the  other,  to 


p.  bO.f),  Yet  *n  iirterpolalioD  nnool  have  been  here  made  bj  anj'  modern  band ; for 
the  Uramoiariao  Servios,  who  flouii<hcd  about  tbe  vear  410,  ibui  comments  on  the 
line  above-quoted.  “ Sane  majorum  bate  erat  consueludo,  ul  Rex  esset  etiam  Sacer* 
" dos,  et  Pontifex,  unde  bodie  quoque  Imperatores  dkimus  Pontibrea.''  The  unwa 
of  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  one  person,  among  various  nations  of  antiquity,  may 
be  tbe  snbjeci  of  disensaioo  beteailer. 
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illustrate  the  account  of  both  ; indeed  it  might  be  said  of 
6ve  more  which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 
l*he  front  of  each,  finely  sculptured  in  the  solid  rock,  consists 
of  two  compartments ; the  lower,  which  is  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  represents  a stately  piece  of  architecture.  Below  is 
the  iorm  of  a door ; but  it  seems  equally  solid  as  the  rock  in 
which  it  is  cut,  although  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or 
from  the  hope  of  finding  treasure,  a small  opening  has  been 
made  in  the  lower  part.  On  each  side  of  this  false  door  are 
two  columns,  surmounted  with  capitals  of  the  double-unicorn 
order  before  noticed,  (See  p.  258,  and  PI.  XLI.  fig.  20). 
These  four  columns  seem  to  support  on  beams  (of  which  the 
ends  appear  between  the  necks  of  the  unicorns)  an  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice  ; and  on  this  entablature  rests,  in  the  up- 
per compartment,  an  object  which,  in  my  opinion,  Ksmpfer 
has  described  better  than  any  other  traveller  ; for  it  resem- 
bles a kind  of  stage  in  form  not  unlike  the  Israelitish  “ Ark 
of  the  Covenant,"  as  wc  sometimes  represent  il(*0*  Th>* 
stage  or  ark,  in  reference  to  any  human  figure  of  moderate 
natural  proportions,  would  be  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
seven  or  eight  high ; on  it  is  placed  a fire-altar,  which, 
measuring  by  the  same  standard,  we  may  suppose  two 
feet  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height.  Within  a few  feet  of 
this  blazing  altar  are  three  low  steps,  forming  a small  plat- 


(")  " to  d spectalnr  (tructan  qnasi  ibntri,  aive  fortaiaij  arcc  alicujut  non  procul 
“abludrotn  ab  ard  (oederu  liracliUnun.”  (Amoen.  Exo(.p.31b). 
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form  ; and  on  this  stands  the  figure  of  some  king  or  illustri- 
ous personage,  who  holds  up  his  right  hand  as  if  in  admira- 
tion, or  about  to  lay  it  on  his  breast  as  an  expression  of 
profound  respect.  In  his  left  hand  he  grasps  a bow  at  one 
extremity,  the  other  resting  near  his  foot(“).  So  far  it  is 
possible  that  this  sculpture  may  commemorate  some  cere- 
mony actually  performed  on  solemn  occasions  ; and  as  the 
same  subject  is  repeated  in  seven  different  places,  and 
always  on  the  fronts  of  tombs,  we  may,  with  some  reason 
conjecture  that  it  related  to  those  whose  bodies  were  there- 
in deposited(‘*).  But  between  the  king  and  the  fire-altar,  a 
figure,  which  we  must  consider  as  merely  symbolical,  is  seen 
hovering  in  the  air ; and  near  it  a globe,  supposed  b}'  some 
to  be  tire  solar  orb;  though  from  the  appearance  of  a crescent. 


(*)  Tlie  bow  ipp.;tn  dUlinctly  on  the  seven diflerrnt  Tombs;  and  even  llic siring 
may  be  plainly  discerned  on  most.  Yet  in  some  engravings  llw  bow  is  represented 
as  a serpent ; and  this  mistake  has  led  into  errour  two  or  three  ingenious  nn, Ihulogists 
and  antiquaries.  Rnt  great  allowance  must  be  made  Tor  the  constrained  situation  in 
which  a traveller  views  minute  objects  placed  at  a cuiisMicrabIc  height,  and  almost 
perpendicularly  above  him  when  he  stands  close  to  the  monument,  or  scarcely  dis- 
cernible should  he  retire  to  a moderate  distance.  Herbert,  Chardin  and  ulhers 
acknowledge  this  difficulty.  I would  recommend,  from  niy  owti  experienee,  repealed 
examination  of  the  same  sculptures  at  diflerent  times  of  the  day.  The  morning  or 
evening  snn  has  frequently  exposed  to  view  objects  which  in  the  meridian  glare  bad 
escaped  observation. 

(**;  Not  perhaps  individually  or  persoisally,  Inst  in  their  general  character,  regal 
or  pontifical.  The  king  appears  with  the  same  countenance,  and  dress,  and  in  the 
same  attitnde,  on  all  the  seven  tombs ; and  each  contains  receptacles  for  three 
human  bodies.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  royal  figure  was 
designed  to  represent,  like  a portrait,  any  particular  personage.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  these  excavations  were  preparni  by  some  ancient  Monarch  as  sepulchral 
monuments  for  bis  descendants  during  many  generations. 
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perhaps  designed  to  represent  the  nocturnal  luminary, 
whilst  the  winged  circle  might  express  to  the  ancient  votaries 
of  Mithra,  not  only  the  sun  but  the  Divinity  himself.  Yet 
tiiat  mysterious  human  figure,  M’hich  from  its  middle  up- 
wards seems  to  rise  out  of  the  winged  circle,  affords  much 
matter  for  inquiry.  Chardin  thought  that  it  might  be  the 
soul  of  some  hero  ascending  to  heaven  on  the  sacrificial 
smoke  ; or  transmigrating  from  one  body  to  another  in  an 
everlasting  ciicle(“).  De  Sacy  recognises  not  only  in  this 
figure  on  the  Tombs  and  elsewhere,  but  in  all  those  winged 
circles  without  the  human  head  or  bust,  that  extraordinary 
kind  of  spirit  called  Feroiier  or  Fer&herl^'-)  ; which  though  it 
existed  long  before  the  creiition  of  man,  attaches  itself  to  all 
human  beings  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  defends  them 
against  evil  during  life,  quits  them  at  their  death,  and  be- 
comes united  with  the  soul  and  the  understanding(**);  whilst 


(^)  ••  Ne  seroit  ee  point,  comme  dans  rApothrase  d«  Grecset  det  Romains,  I’aine 
"du  iten»  qui  s'cnvolc  an  ci«l  >ur  la  fumic  du  lacriticeinu  plfil6t  la  Metempajeuse 
“dot  liidicDs;  ou  I'ame  qui  va  de  corps  en  corps,  et  qui  fait  un  cercle  ctemell'’ 
rTome  IX,  p,  04).  The  learned  Dr.  Hyde  teems  to  hare  adopted  the  tame  opinioii. 
Those  winged  hgnres  on  the  Tomlw  he  regards  at  *'  Kegnm  eorfmtnJa  roUtilia, 
“ quasi  per  aiirem  in  Caelum  ateentura  (uti  k nobit  Christianis  supra  sepulchre  pingi 
“solent  capita  alata)  animarum  ad  Caelum  volatum  tignifieantia."  Hist.  Rebg.  Vet, 
Pert.  (cap.  ixiii,  p.  305,  Oxou.  1700). 

(")  ••  Qnoi  qu'il  cn  toit,  e’ett  Xaftranhtr  que  je  crois  reconnoUre,”  &c.  (Mem.  tnr 
div.  Ant.  de  la  Perse,  p.  903), 

(**)  Those  spiritual  creaturca  of  imagination,  the  Feraiurt,  (or  Fniihtn)  have 
been  already  noticed,  (Vol.  I.  p.  379).  and  are  more  fully  described  in  the  ZeadatMa 
of  M.  Anquetil.  Although  in  one  postage  (Zendae.  Tome  It.  p.  384),  asotibed  to 
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our  learned  Bryant,  and  after  him  D’Hancarville,  regard 
this  winged  figure  as  an  emblem  of  the  Deity(**).  Reserv- 
ing for  a subsequent  page  some  remarks  on  the  sculptures 
that  decorate  the  Tombs  externally,  I shall  here  notice  (and 
but  briefly)  the  interior  of  those  two  excavated  in  the  moun- 
tain immediately  behind  the  ruins ; for  on  entering  them 
through  the  same  small  and  difficult  openings  which  had 
admitted  many  former  travel lers(**),  I found  each  to  be 


tree)  tnd  to  wiler,  yet  Ftroutn  are  denied  by  the  Parti  theologiani  to  irrational 
tntmali ; "quadrupeds,  and  birds, and  fishes — these  have  neither  soots  nor  Feriktrf" 

^ 3 u)'v  3 i/’ 3 

at  sre  read  in  the  Persian  MS.  entitled  C/ibt£  /atom  (|s!Li1  Itls)  ; a copy  of  which  I 
procured.but  not  without  difficulty,  among  tlie  Fire.worthippcrt,  by  whom,  as  Anqoetil 
justly  obterret,  it  it  considered  extremely  valuable  and  ancient ; tome  of  them  tracing 
it  up  to  the  time  of  ALt,  who  died  in  ibe  seventh  century.  (Zeudav.  Tome  II.  p. 
330>.  But  from  this  supposed  antiquity,  1 am  inclined  to  deduct  at  least  six  hundred 
years,  and  to  believe  it  a work  of  tite  thirteenth  century,  fur  reasons  which  shall  be 
hercaner  assigned  in  a descriptive  Catalogue  of  my  Oriental  Manusciipts. 

(")  Anc.  Mythology,  VoI.I.  p.  276,  (third  edit.  1807).  Recb.  sur  Irs  Antiq.  de  la 
Perse,  p.  148,  160.  This  mysfick  figure  bat  been  strangely  altered  into  tbe  form  of 
a naked  and  winged  youth,  sitting  on  a rainbow,  in  one  of  Ibe  plates  tint  illustrate 
TbevenOts  " Voyages,”  and  which  would  appear  to  have  heen  engraved  from  a very 
inaccurate  deicriptioo.  Yet  TbevenOt  has  always  teemed  to  me,  wheresoever  I traced 
bis  steps, " bomme  fort  exact  dans  let  observations  at  be  is  described  by  Cbardin, 
who  met  him  near  Penepolis,  in  the  year  1667,  (See  " Voyages  de  Chardin,  Tome 
IX,  p.  84,  124,  Rouen,  1723).  By  Deslandes  also  who  was  with  him  at  tbe  ruins, 
ample  testimony  is  given  in  his  favour ; he  laments  his  death  ("  dans  un  mechant 
" village  nommk  Miaiu  proebe  de  TawrU”),  and  adds  that  “ let  curieus  le  doivent 
" bien  regretler,  car  e’estoit  on  veritable  voyageur,  verteux  et  sysvant."  (Beaut,  de  la 
Perse,  p,  66).  Tbe  misrepresentation,  however,  in  bit  plate  above-mentioned,  has 
seduced  both  Bryant  and  D'Hancarville  into  some  mythological  errourt.  (Bee  "Anc. 
t'Myth.'Vol.  III.  p.  206;  Rech.  p.  118), 

(“)  When  I first  visited  Persepolit  (in  May)  tbe  entrance  into  the  tosnb  (already 
noticed,  Vol.  I,  p.  401),  was  almost  closed  with  accumulated  sand  and  wet  clay. 
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(judging  by  very  imperfect  light)  merely  a chamber  about 
thirty  feet  wide,  fifteen  or  eighteen  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  ; one  (the  most  southern)  containing  three  niches 
or  recesses,  cut  like  the  whole  chamber  into  the  solid  rock ; 
the  other  also  three,  if  in  this  gloomy  cavern  of  which  the 
floor  was  deeply  covered  with  stagnant  water,  my  hasty 
glance  did  not  deceive  me.  Chardin  (Tome  IX,  95,  101) 
has  described  both  Tombs;  and  Le  Brun  has  delineated 
the  inside  of  one,  (Voyage,  &c.  PI.  159).  Another  portion 
of  this  chapter  will  offer  to  the  reader  my  account  of  a 
similar  tomb  at  Naksh  i Rustam,  which  I entered  and  mi- 
nutely examined.  It  is  therefore  unneeessary  that  in  this 
place  we  should  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of  sepulchral 
monuments,  than  whilst  one  is  indicated  which  seems  to 


On  my  tecond  riiit  (in  July),  thU  opfning  partly  cleared  by  the  (cralching  of  a 
dog,  and  aflennrda  eolarg^  by  some  of  the  artillesy-men  who  attended  our  Embauy, 
BO  that  a penon  might  enter  creeping  with  bis  fice  to  the  ground.  No  other  inlet 
baa  hitherto  been  discovered,  a circumstance  that  naturally  excites  astonishment, 
if,  as  Chardin  positively  affirms,  (having  examined  the  tombs  most  attentively  on 
three  different  expeditions  to  PersepolU),  there  never  was  a real  door  where  the  faiae 
one  appears.  " La  porle  qui  parol  t dans  la  Tigure  entre  les  eolomoes  an  milieu  de 
*•  I’onviage,  est  nne  /mutt  ptrtt,  et  une  simple  representation ; car  Jmtii  U »'y  eat 
" li  it  parte."  (Tome  IX,  96).  How  the  chambers  were  excavated  j the  tombs  and 
their  ponderous  lids  or  covers  hewn  from  the  solid  rock;  and  how  the  royal  bodies 
were  introduced,  it  is  difficult  even  to  ooqjectnre.  Of  Chardin’s  repeated  examina- 
tions the  result  is  only  an  opinion,  which  he  acknowledges  to  he  unsaUsfactory,  that 
the  real  entrance  was  by  a subterraneous  passage  opening  in  the  floor  (or  ceding), 
and  afterwards  stopped  with  so  much  ingenuity  that  no  traces  of  the  aperture  are  now 
discernible.  (Tome  IX.  p.  \0i).  To  the  subject  of  stone  doors,  false  and  real,  [ 
must  soon  recur.  Such  are  found  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  many  countries 
besides  Persia. 
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have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  travellers  before  Niebuhr(“). 
This  resembles  in  its  device  of  the  King,  the  Fire-altar,  the 
mystick  figure  and  globe,  (and  if  perfect,  would  probably 
resemble  most  exactly  in  all  respects),  the  Tombs  behind 
the  Takht,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  three  quarters  of 
a mile  in  the  mountain.  Southward.  But  several  large  up- 
right masses  of  stone  which  either  have  been  placed  near 
this  monument  for  some  architectural  purpose,  or  which  it 
was  intended  to  remove,  confirm  the  suspicion  entertained 
by  Niebuhr  that  it  was  never  finished.  Yet  to  me,  on  the 
first  view,  it  appeared  more  ancient  than  any  of  the  other 
Tombs(**).  Besides  the  two  sepulchral  chambers,  there  are, 
in  the  mountain  immediately  behind  the  Takht,  a well  sunk 
in  the  rock,  and  other  excavations  of  which  the  original 

(**)  " Un  quart  de  lieue  plus  loin  vrrs  le  sud,  et  & la  ro^iiie  monlaguc,  on  a pa- 
“reillenienl  coiipilc  rocher  ct  I'oscarp^  pcrpendiculairemrul."  Ac.  (Tome  II.  p.  12A). 
See  also  Mr.  Moriera  rery  excellent  account  of  this  remarkable  monument ; (Tra- 
vels, Vol.  II,  p.  8a;. 

(**)  Many  large,  black  and  very  ugly  lizards  were  among  the  stones  near  this  tomb 
when  (in  May;  I first  examined  it,  and  attended  by  an  intelligent  Persian,  explored 
on  foot,  (for  the  greater  facility  in  entering  lovr  caverns  and  narrow  fissures),  most 
parts  of  the  mountain  two  or  three  miles  beyond  it.  As  the  existence  of  this 
tomb(scarcelyone  mile  distant  from  the  Takht ) was  not  known  to  Europeans  before 
the  year  1785,  so  it  is  probable,  though  my  researches  proved  unsuccessful,  that 
monuments  similar,  or  of  a different  sort,  may  yet  be  discovered  among  the  recesses 
of  these  mountains,  by  some  more  fortunate  traveller.  Whether  this  tomb  was  ever 
wholly  finished  and  afterwards  suffered  partial  demolition,  or  whether  the  original 
artists  left  it  in  its  present  extraordinary  state,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a minute 
examination  of  it  might  afford  considerable  assistance  towards  so  explanation  of 
some  mysterious  circumstances  in  the  other  sepulchral  monuments. 
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dcoign  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Some  channels, 
seemingly  drains  for  water,  cross  the  terrace  in  different 
directions  ; they  are  hollowed  in  tlie  rock  and  covered  with 
large  flat  stones;  openings  hud  been  made  in  two  or  three 
places  by  the  removal  of  those  stones,  and  as  tlie  channels 
were  without  water,  I crept  in  them  like  others  of  our  party 
to  a considerable  distance  ; thej'  were  narrow  and  so  low  in 
many  parts,  that  we  could  scarcely  advance,  crawling  with 
our  faces  almost  touching  the  ground  ; but  we  dbcoyered 
nothing  to  compensate  for  the  Irksomeness  and  difficulty  of 
such  a situation. 

V.  In  this  section  are  offered  some  negative  observations^ 
fur  which,  if  future  discoveries  should  prove  them  erroneous, 
1 must  claim  the  same  indulgence  that  other  travellers  re- 
quire, who  differing  from  each  other  in  their  respective 
statements  and  opinions,  cannot  possibly  be  all  correct, 
though  we  may  believe  that  none  have  been  guilty  of  wilful 
misreprescntation(*^). 

Among  those  monuments  of  antiquity  which  the  Takht 
exhibits,  I did  not  perceive 

1.  Any  object  appearing  to  be  a vestige  of  the  Arsacidan  kings. 
It  seems  probable  however,  that  at  ShAphr  before-mentioned, 

(*)  or  the  contradictoi;  accounti  given  by  varioui  (nvellen,  >ee  aome  UMtancei 
(Quoted  in  Vol.  I.  Pref*  p.  xxii ; See  also  the  present  Volume,  p,  240. 
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(Vol.  I.  p.  'i81) ; at  Nalah  i Rustam,  and  at  Rai,  (which  I 
shall  hereafter  notice)  ; near  Fir{tz6bdd,  (where  Colonel 
D’Arcy  delineated  several  fine  sculptures) ; and  perhaps  in 
some  other  places;  certain  figures  of  warriors  fighting  or 
vanquished,  may  represent  those  princes  of  the  Arsacidan 
family  who  were  overthrown  by  Ardasui'r  and  his  son 
Sha'pu'r,  founders  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty.  Olivier  has 
delineated  (Voyage, Tome  111),  a sculpture  at  Bisutdn,  which 
must  be  Arsacidan ; it  exhibits  the  name  of  roTAPZ  or  rnTAPZ. 

2.  Nor  any  vestige  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty,  besides  two 
Pahlavi  inscriptions  aboce-mentioned,  (pp.  237,  238),  and  en- 
graved in  Plate  XLII.  But  within  four  or  five  miles,  at 
Naksh  i Rustam  and  Naksh  i Rcjeb,  are  many  sculptured 
figures  of  Sasanian  kings,  with  Pahlavi  inscriptions. 

3.  Nor  any  representation  of  a crooked  sword ; it  might  per- 
haps be  added,  nor  of  any  straight;  for  the  weapons  with 
which  some  of  the  figures  appear  to  stab  lions  or  monsters, 
and  those  which  others  wear  suspended  from  their  girdles,  are 
but  poniards  or  daggers(”).  We  6nd,  nevertheless,  on  va- 

(")  Tfai)  dagger  liangt,  in  Ibc  •colpturu  it  Penepotu,  on  the  wnrer'i  rigtit  tliigh  ; 
ronformibly  with  the  ancient  usage  deKribed  by  ilerodotui,  who  infurnu  us,  that 
the  Penian  soldiers  under  Xeraes  suspended  their  daggers  on  the  right  thigh,  Tran  a 
belt  or  girdle ; wapa  roe  hc^ior  /lypoe  wapau»p€vfitvu  ic  rgs  tw>qr>  (VII.  01), 

It  appears  from  the  Onomastieon  of  Julius  Pollux,  Jib.  I.  c.  10),  that  this  Persian 
dagger  or  short  sword  was  called  AkiMtkU,  Anenegs,  TUpeimr  lifiltor  ri  rw  rVf 
wponipniiuror. 
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rious  mnnuments  of  the  Sasanian  kings,  swords  represented 
as  long  and  straiglit,  (See  Plate  XXIX).  It  is  probable  that 
crooked  swords  were  not  generally  used  in  Persia  until  after 
the  Arabian  conquest,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  290). 

4.  Nor  any  human  figure  with  a full  face;  although  such  is 
found  in  some  plates  that  embellish  the  works  of  two  tra- 
vellers, generally  esteemed  for  the  accuracy  of  their  verbal 
descriptions.  Full  faces,  however,  appear  on  marble  mo- 
numents, and  gems  of  Sasanian  times ; also  on  a few  rare 
medals  of  .Arsacidan  or  Parthian,  and  Sasanian  kings(“). 

5.  Nor  any  human  figure  mounted  on  horse-back ; although 
some  travellers  have  mentioned  horsemen  among  those 
sculptures(*°).  The  simple  act  of  mounting  on  a horse's 


(•)  TIicm!  »Ii»II  be  dneribed  in  another  place.  Full  facet  of  Satanian  perioaagai. 
have  been  already  rrpreteoled  in  llie  frontitpiece  to  **  Observaliona  on  some  Medala 
and  Gems,”  &c.  (Loud.  18U1).  Oe  Tbavonat  mentioDs  ibe  silver  medal  of  a Pan- 
Ihian  king  as  singularly  remarkable  in  eahibiling  Ibe  full  face.  “ Partbici  regis  ex 
“ Arsacidaruni  slirpe,  oumuni  ea  parte  singulare  hie  aisto.  qua  caput  regis  plenp' 
“adveraoque  vuitu  exhibet,  quod  hactenus  non observavi.”  (Ad  Numism.Reg.  Veter.. 
Anec.  p.  79.  Tab.  II,  tig.  S.  Vienne  Austr.  176&).  I have  seen  three  or  four. 

(“j  See  " Jos.  Barbari  tlincr.”  in  Bixari  Rerum  Pert.  Hist.  p.  474.  Sir  T.  Herbert’s 
Trav.iSd  edit.  p.  l&I).  Kempf.  “Amoeuit.  Exol.  (p.  341),  wliere  a roan  appears  in 
the  plate  riding  on  a horite.  This  misrepresentation  I should  have  supposed  one  of 
the  numerous  faults  for  tsbicb  Ksenipfer  censured  bis  engraver  (morosus  et  infelicis 
ingenii  sculptor,  p.  317);  but  that  he  himself  teems  to  have  mistaken  a man  who. 
stands  by  the  side  of  a horse,  fur  one  actually  mounted  ; “Ambitum  orditur  in  ordine 
"tups-riuri  &|uet,”  Ac.  ;p.  330;.  My  lestimoo)'  must  be  here  given  in  favour  of  Le 
Bran,  sibo  bad  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  equestrian  6gure  ever  existed  at  the 
Tkkkt.  II  eat  repeodant  tres  certain  qu'il  ae  te  truuve  aucune  figure  a cbeval  en 
"cet  endroit  ni  dana  toutes  les  mines  de  CAe/an'nar;  ni  la  moindre  apparcnce  ^nl), 
**  y en  ail  jamais  eu."  (Voyages,  p.  448,  Amst.  1718); 
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back,  would  nalurally  seem  to  have  preceded  the  use  of 
whed-cairiages  with  their  complicated  harness.  Vet  such 
are  found  at  Persepolis,  (See  PI.  XLV  ; also  Moricr’s  Tra- 
vels, V'ol.  II.  p.  114  ; and  the  Plates  of  Chardin,  Le  Brun, 
and  Niebuhr);  and  we  know  that  Homer’s  heroes  were  drawn 
in  chariots,  from  which  they  sometimes  descended  to  com- 
bat on  foot ; but  the  poet  has  not  described  them  as  lighting 
on  horseback(*‘).  The  absence  of  mounted  figures  might 
authorize  an  opinion  that  those  sculptures  had  been  execu- 
ted before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  whose  precept  and  example 
first  inspired  the  Persians  with  a fondness  for  equestrian 
exercises,  of  which,  until  his  time,  they  liad  been  almost 
wholly  ignorant  ; for  in  their  mountainous  country  it  was 
dilficuit  either  to  feed  or  to  ride  horees,  and  few,  indeed, 
had  been  ever  seen  there(®*).  But  Cyrus  desired  that  his 
Persian  troops  should  seem  a race  of  Ilippocentaurs  ; he 
furnished  them  with  horses,  and  they  soon  deemed  it  dis- 


(**)  Yet  the  Trojan  Monarchy  Priam  himself,  is  represented  on  a precious  vase  of 
most  ancient  workmanship,  as  mounted  on  horseback  ; his  name,  written  over  him, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  the  person  intended.  (Sec  Mdlin’s  Monum.  Iricdits.  Tone  Jl^  p> 
78).  And  a hero,  by  M.  Millio  (ib.)  pronounced  to  be  indubitubly  Tbeseus,  who 
flourished  before  the  war  of 'IVoVi  appears  as  an  e<|uestrian  warrior  fighting  against 
Amarons,  on  another  most  ancient  and  valunble  vase,  of  which  the  painliog  is  sap- 
posed  Co  have  been  executed  after  a design  of  Phidias. 

(**)  Ek  irtpoou  yap  ro  Civai  mu  rpr^iv  iwrovr  rat  twvtvetr  cv  »pciv^ 

•tfffi}  Til  x^pa,  rat  tSetv  imroy  row  9mrm  Xenopb.  Cyrop.  Ub.  I*  p.  8»  Load. 
17W). 
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graceful  to  make  even  the  shortest  marcli  on  foot ; for  so 
he  had  ordained(®*). 

6.  Nor  any  figure  of  a troman.  In  the  article  immediately 
preceding  I confirmed  the  testimony  of  Le  l3run,  but  must 
here  dissent  from  his  opinion  respecting  the  figures  which  he 
regards  as  females ; those  behind  the  king  or  chief,  holding 
an  umbrella,  and  a fly-flapper  or  some  thing  similar  over 
his  head,  at  the  first  sight,  it  may  be  confessed,  appeared  to 
me  as  women.  Niebuhr  also  imagined  one  to  be  a female(®*). 
Bui  after  frequent  inspection  I would  pronounce  them 
either  beardless  youths,  or  men,  whose  faces,  (the  marble 
having  l>een  injured)  no  longer  exhibit  their  beards.  A fe- 
male figure  has  been  already  described  among  sculptures 
near  Shiraz,  (p.  48);  and  another  is  visible  at  Naksh  i Rustam; 
Among  the  monuments  also  near  Kirmdnshdh;  and  on  several 
medals  and  gems  with  Pahlavi  inscriptions,  females  are  disco- 
vered ; and  two  figures  at  Naksh  i Rejeb  wear  a very  feminine 
aspect;  but  all  these  are  of  the  Sasanian  times,  and  may  be 
reckoned  modem  in  comparison  with  the  Persepolitan  sculp- 
tures. Winkelmann  declares  that  figures  of  women  are  not 
« 

(**)  uvai  otf  OK  tirroiff  eyw  av  ns  rsC’F  wop€vofxt¥oi»  sok 

rs  iroXXi|>'  tav  rt  oXiyiji'  oSoi'  buX^tty  iva  srat  irayrawaffiy  irroKCKravpov#  ot^Krac 
ly^asot  co'ai.  (Xenopb*  Cyrop.  Lib.  IV.  p.  OB). 

(**)  Sec  **  Voyages  de  Le  Bnm,*’  p.  273,  374,  PL  143, 148, 132, 163.  Niebuhr, 
Voyages,  Tonic  U,p.  120). 
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seen  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Pensians(“).  They 
occur,  however,  on  cylindrical  gems,  found  mostly  in  the 
region  of  Babylon,  though  often  styled  Persepolitan.  (See 
Vol.  I.  p.  424). 

7.  Nor  any  sculpture  representing  ships,  or  alluding  to  naval 
or  marine  affairs.  Whatever  vessels  the  Persians  may  have 
used  tor  commercial  purposes  on  that  gulf  which  separates 
their  coast  from  Arabia,  they  do  not  appear,  on  classical 
authority,  to  have  had  any  ships  of  war  until  the  descen- 
dants of  Cyrus  invaded  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean sea ; and  even  then,  they  employed  ..hips  and 
sailors  procured  for  the  occasion  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  neighbouring  provinces  which  they  had  rendered 
tributary.  Navigation  could  have  been  but  little  practised 
by  the  Persians  while  their  religion  taught  them  that  it  was 
impious  to  contaminate  rivers  or  the  sea,  even  by  spitting. 
(Herodot.  I.  138.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  XXX,  2).  Some  rare 
Oriental  Manuscripts  furnish  anecdotes  respecting  the  naval 
affairs  of  Persia  in  early  ages ; but  this  subject  must  be 
resumed  hereafter. 

8.  Nor  any  arches',  although  several  appear  in  that  extraor- 
dinary View  of  Persepolis  etched  by  the  celebrated  Hollar, 
and  already  noticed,  (Vol.  I.  pref.  p.  xxiii),  as  partly  the 


(*)  “ On  DC  Toil  point  de  fi^uru  de  femme*  cur  le*  moDomeiu  dcs  Ferae*. * Uwt. 
de  1 Art  de  I'Antiq.  Tome  1.  p.  12tl,  ^Lcipxig,  17S1). 
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offspring  of  imagination ; it  illustrates  the  Travels  of  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  (third  edition,  1665).  One  arch,  also, 
is  erroneously  represented  in  the  View  given  by  lleer  Her- 
bert de  Jager,  in  Valentyn’s  Dutch  Collection  of  Voyages, 
(Vol.  V.  221),  a large  and  handsome  engraving,  of  which, 
however,  this  is  not  the  only  fault.  The  doors  and  window's 
at  the  Hakht  are  constructed  as  in  PI.  XLI,  fig.  7.  It  is 
probable  that  arches  were  not  introduced  into  the  works 
of  Persian  Princes  until  the  third  or  fourth  century.  Morier 
has  delineated  one  among  the  ruins  of  others  are 

found  in  the  mountain  near  Kirm&ruhdh,  (See  Olivier)  ; and 
according  to  Ives's  view,  the  palace  of  Chosroes  or  Kiius- 
R At',  now  called  T6k  j Kesra,  (about  twenty  miles  from  Bagh- 
dAd),  still  exhibits  a multiplicity  of  arches. 

9.  Nor  any  human  figure  silting  cross-legged,  or  resting  on 
the  knees  and  heels,  according  to  modern  usage  in  Persia,  The 
only  figure  represented  sitting  is  the  king;  he  appears  on 
several  pilasters,  (See  PI.  XLI,  fig.  8).  His  chair  is  very 
high,  and  he  sits  in  the  European  manner.  So  on  a chair 
which  from  its  height  and  antique  fashion  strongly  remind- 
ed me  of  this,  I saw  the  reigning  Monarch  of  Persia  sit  du- 
ring a ceremony  of  which  an  account  shall  be  given  in  its 

• 

proper  place. 

10.  Nor  any  human  figure  in  a state  of  nudity  ; and  I may 
add,  nor  any  olyect  in  the  slightest  degree  indecent ; two  cir- 
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cumstances  which  almost  peculiarly  distinguish  these  Per- 
sepolitan  sculptures  from  the  monuments  of  Antiquity 
found  in  other  countriesC*). 

11.  or  any  vestiges  cither  of  wood  or  of  brick.  Babylo- 
nian and  Egyptian  remains  sufficiently  prove  the  e.\tremc 
antiquity  and  durability  of  brick.  Wood  also  has  been 
found  nearly  perfect  in  very  ancient  monuments(*^).  We 
may  suppose  that  beams  and  boards  originally  formed  a 
part  of  Jemshi'd’s  Takht ; and  even  that  some  had  escaped 
the  injuries  of  time  and  of  fire;  but  it  can  hardly  be  imagin- 
ed that  tlie  peasants  would  have  allowed  them  to  decay 
among  the  ruins,  in  a country  where  trees  are  exceedingly 
scarce.  Regarding  the  Takht  as  Darius’s  Palace  described 
by  Curtius,  and  the  account  of  its  destruction  by  fire  as  au- 


(**)  On  one  of  the  tombs  at  JCokth  i Ru$tom,  Tbrvenbt's  engniTing  represents  a 
naked  figure,  resembling  our  Cupid;  but  this  was  a mistake  as  has  been  above  re> 
marked,  (p.  270).  Chardin  having  described  the  mvstick  figure  so  frequent  among  the 
ruins,  (See  PI.  XLI,  8, 15, 10),  acknowledges  that  be  mistook  it,  on  his  first  journey 
to  Persia,  for  a winged  child,  fastened  to  a cross,  and  encompassed  by  a scr|>eiit. 
But  as  the  figure  is  small  and  at  a considerable  ele>  ation,  this  was  merely  an  erroiir  of 
the  eye;  (Tome  ix.  p.  84).  Theven6t  might  have  oflfered  the  same  excuse.  But  the 
Satyr  aud  other  monstrous  forms  appearing  in  the  '*  Beautez  de  la  Perse,”  (Hg.  Ill, 
PI.  p.  00)  arc  absolutely  creatures  of  imagination. 

• 

(*')  By  many  hundred  yean  more  ancient  than  the  Tii  Kttra 
Palace  of  the  Persian  kings  near  Baghdad-,  a magnificent  edifice  which  was  pillaged 
in  the  seventh  and  dismantled  in  the  eighth  century;  yet  on  one  of  its  lofty  walls  two 
entertirising  Americans  ha<  ing  lately  climbed  with  much  difticulty.found  some  remains 
of  Indian  Ttak  wood,  which  had  been  used  in  the  construction,  and  was  still  perfect- 
ly sound.  Of  this  they  took  a piece  to  Bombay,  where  it  was  examined  by  au  English 
gentleman  from  whom  i learned  the  ciicunutuice. 
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thentick,  various  travellers  have  expected  to  find  upon  the 
marble  some  traces  of  conflagration  ; from  the  very  durable 
nature  of  charcoal  we  might,  perhaps,  as  reasonably  hope  to 
discover  fragments  of  carbonized  cedar(“*). 


12.  Nor  any  remains  of  gilding.  Yet  some  of  our  old 
travellers  positively  aflinn  that  they  saw  gold  still  fresh  upon 
many  objects  in  the  Tukht{*‘^),  We  know  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  disfigured  (according  to  our  refined  taste)  many 
of  their  noblest  statues  by  gilding  and  painting.  Those 
which  once  decorated  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  were  ori- 
ginally gilded  and  painted,  as  Dr..  Clarke  informs  us,  (Trav, 
IJI.  p.  147) ; and  we  learn  from  Maffei,  Winkelmann,  Er- 
nest! and  others,  that  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, the  A|)i)lIo  and  the  Hercules  of  the  Capitol,  the  four 
horses  of  Venice,  and  many  atlmirable  fragments  besides, 
retain  vestiges  of  gilding  ; which,  it  is  even  said,  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus  still  exhibits  in  her  hair.  As  Sir  Thomas  Her- 
bert above  rpioted,  mentions  gold  upon  the  Persepolitan 
friezes,  so  Lusieri  and  Fauvelj  eminent  for  tlieir  successful 


(")  Tli«  Cedar  wliicli  Tnrmed  a roiisiderabla  portion  of  this  Royal  Palarp,  soon 
cauglit  and  widely  communicalrd  Ibe  fl:imrs ; ’‘Malta  cedro  anlifirata  erat  regia ; quae, 
“ crietitcr  igne  conerpto,  Ul«  fudit  iocendium."  (Q.  Curt.  Lab.  V,  c.  7). 


(••)  “ III  iilher  some  pUcei,"  says  Herbert.  (Trav,  p.  152.  3d.  edit  1605),  " the 
**  gold  ahu  that  was  laid  upon  the  frees  and  curni..|i,  as  also  upon  Ibe  trim  of  vests, 
" was  also  in  as  perfect  lustre  as  if  it  bad  been  but  newly  done.”  Oaulier  says  of 
tbe  inscriplioni,  “II  paroist  encord  plusieurs  de  ces  caraclerci  qu'iis  ont  este  durea.” 
(Beaut,  de  la  Per.c,  p,  01);  See  also  CbarUin,  (T.  IX,  p.  107),  and  Katnijifer,  (p.  338). 
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researdics  in  Greece,  believe  that  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
had  been  gilded  and  painted(™).  Suspecting  that  the 
Greeks  might  have  learned  this  bad  taste  from  the  Persians, 
in  whose  buildings  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  a profusion 
of  barbarick  ornament,  I sought  throughout  the  Takhl 
those  traces  of  gilding  mentioned  by  former  travellers;  but 
am  inclined  to  think,  (for  at  first  it  deceived  myselO,  tliat 
what  they  have  described  as  gold,  is  a cerbun  yellowish 
substance  rcsendding  thick  oil-paint  or  varnish  become  ex- 
tremely hard ; this  shines  in  many  places  as  if  jiolished,  so 
that  when  viewed  at  a distance  in  full  sunshine,  it  wears  a 
metallick  appearance.  Some  pieces  of  the  Persepolitan 
marble  in  my  collection  arc  partially  coated  with  this  yellow 
substance  ^ particularly  those  bearing  the  inscriptions  mark- 
ed 6,  10,  11,  13,  and  17,  in  PI.  XLVII.  It  is  found  also, 
on  different  parts  of  some  few  figures,  window-fratnes  and 
door-ways,  in  irregular  patches  and  stripes,  where  it  scarcely 


(’•)  S^e  llaygarth'i  Greece,**  p.  233.  He  thinks  that  a passage  nf  Euripides  may 
allude  to  some  golden  orir.iment  on  the  frieie  ; (Iph.  iu  Taiir.  12B). 

Naw»'  S’piytrovi;'*  and  that  the  •Sptycor  of  AlciuOus*s  |>alace  ^Oilyss.  V'lL  87), 

described  as  blue  or  azure,  was  the  frieze.  In  support  of  this  ingenious  author's  opin- 
ion, I may  here  refer  to  the  account,  given  b)  Millin,  of  a beautiful  relief  brought 
from  Uie  Parthenon,  wlierc  it  ornamented  the  frieze*  It  is  of  Pentelick  marble,  and 
represents  two  men  and  six  women.  In  some  places  it  was  found  to  have  been  covered 
with  paint ; the  ground  being  blue,  the  hair  and  different  parts  of  the  bodies  gilded. 
(Monum.  Inedits.  Tome  II.  p.  48).  On  the  ancient  custom  of  paiiiiing  statues,  tombs, 
and  temples  among  various  natious,  many  excellent  rcm.irks  arc  ottered  by  Mr.  V\'mI< 
pole  in  bis  '*  Memoirs  on  Europ.  and  Asiat.'Turkcj,"  p.  378,  ct  seij.  (4to.  1817). 
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could  have  been  ornamental,  and  appears  almost  as  the  effect 
of  accident(^‘).  No  traces  either  of  gold  or  of  paint  were 
visible  on  the  figures  which  Mr.  Moricr’s  workmen  brought 
to  light  in  May  (1811),  when,  with  him,  I examined  them, 
and  should  have  almost  imagined,  from  their  fresh  and  per- 
fect state,  that  they  had  been  newly  executed.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  accumulated  rubbish  from  which  these 
sculptures  were  then  cleared,  had  concealed  and  preserv’cd 
them  above  two  thousand  years.  Mr.  Morier  has  noticed 
them  in  his  “ Second  Journey”  (p.  75) ; and  I can  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  a delineation  which  he  made  on  the  spot, 
and  with  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  he  will  soon  gra-» 
tify  the  publick., 

13.  Nor  any  insulated  statue,  or  sculptured  figure  separated 
from  the  general  mass  of  marble,  and  showing  in  full  relief  the 
entire  form  of  any  object.  I do  not  here  allude  to  whatever 
figures  rested  on  the  columns  before-mentioned,  (p.  258), 
but  to  the  sculptures  on  the  staircases,  doorways,  pilasters, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Takht;  also  at  the  tombs  ; all  of  which 


(")  M.D'llaiicarville  imapnetl  that  llif  letters  ofinicriptioni  had  been  gilded,  so  as 
to  become  more  legible  from  their  contrrst  with  the  black  marble ; (Rech.  sur  lei 
Antiq.  de  la  Pene,  p.  U7).  He  quolri  Chardin,  who  lays  ••  L’on  diroit  que  cei 
“ lettres  auroient  ile  dories;  car  il  y en  a plusieurs, et  surtout  dea  M^jusculei,  o4 
••  il  paroit  encore  de  l or,”  (T.  IX.  p.  107).  But  as  for  as  my  obsertations  extended, 
the  yellow  paint  or  liie,  wheresoerer  it  appeared  on  inscriptions,  corered  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  marble,  but  had  not,  in  any  instance,  entered  the  hollow  or  body  of 
the  letters. 
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are  low  reliefs  ; few  projecting  alx)ve  two  inches  from  the 
level  surface  of  the  marble.  It  has  been  already  observed, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  291),  that  the  fallen  statue  of  Siia'pu'r,  (See 
PI.  XIX),  was  probably  (in  Persia)  the  only  representation 
of  a human  form,  so  detached  by  the  original  artist  from  a 
mass  of  stone  that  the  spectator  might  walk  round  it  as  an 
insulated  column.  ' 

1-1.  Xor  any  figure  that  has  ever  aetually  been  an  ohjeet  of 
idolatrous  veneration.  In  the  third  chapter  it  was  shown,  on 
very  high  autliority,  that  the  ancient  Persians  abhorred  the 
worship  of  images.  Vet  some  travellers  have  fancied  that 
the  Persepolitan  columns  may  have  supported  idols(’®),  and 
others  have  compared  the  Takht  and  its  sculptures  to  an 
Indian  Pagoda  with  its  horrible  divinities(®^) ; while  that 


Cbirdin  (T.  IX.  p.  who  menttonit  4hi8  rather  a»  (h«  opintoo  of  others 
than  his  ono.  Daulier  Deslandn  supposes  idols  on  the  columos,  as  quoted,  p 262. 

C*)  T.  Herbert  describes,  **  an  image  of  monstrous  shape  ; for  alb«it  the  body 
**  be  like  a man,  he  has  dnigoii's  claws  instead  of  bauds,  and  in  other  parts  is  deform* 
**  ed  ; so  that  doubtless  it  was  an  idol,  and  not  unlike  some  Pagotkd's  I have  »een 
**  amongst  the  Brockmans  in  the  Mogul’s  country,  all  which  are  of  as  uely  a shape 
**  as  can  be  imagined.**  (Tra?.  p,  163,  Ud  edit).  He  also  describes  fp.  150),  “the 
**  image  of  their  grand  Pagotho ; a Dieinon  of  an  uncouth  and  ugly  shape**  and 
'*  of  a gigantic e siae,"  **discoveriiig  a most  dreadfull  visage  'twist  mao  and  beast;”  a 
large  maw  under  his  chin  ; seven  amis  on  each  side,  and  vulture’s  claws,  ; these 
arms  he  thinks  may  signify  on  one  side  **  the  terrene  power  and  dominion  those  kings 
**  bad  over  so  many  kio<*domes  or  provinces ; and  the  other  a mysterious  type  of  the 
**«even  great  plauets,"  dc.  From  this  description  Hollar  has  delineated  in  a plate 
above  noticed,  (p.  232),  the  uncouth  and  ugly  Daemon;  but  whatever  hgure  may 
have  deceived  Herbert,  none  even  resembling  this  can  now  be  discovered,  nor,  in  my 
<«pmioo,  ever  existed  among  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.  Tavernier  having  men* 
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extraordinary  work,  the  Dahist&n,  seems  to  indicate  Jem- 
sui'd’s  Throne  as  a stupendous  Idol-temple,  in  which,  under 
various  forms,  the  Planets  were  adored  above  seven  thou- 
sand years  ago(^*). 

The  winged  circle  or  mystical  figure,  perceived  on  so  many 
marbles  of  the  ruins,  and  the  fire-altar  at  the  tombs,  re- 
late undoubtedly  to  objects  once  held  in  veneration  ; but 
wc  must  not  Suppose  that  any  sanctity  was  attributed  to 
those  sculptures  themselves  more  than  to  similar  devices  on 
gems  and  medals.  The  heroes  who  combat  lions  or  griffins 
may  allude  to  historical  or  fabulous  achievements  of  illus- 
trious personages  ; or  may  possess  some  recondite  significa- 
tion ; the  monstrous  quadrupeds  also  at  the  gate-way,  the 
sphinxes,  unicorns,  lotoses,  cypresses,  and  other  sculptures 
may  be,  at  once,  symbolical  and  omamental(”).  Butin  the 

tionnl  Ihr  columns  and  chamber*.  (Voyage*.  Lib.V.p.  7'29),  aay*.  “tout  ccia  eniemble 
*'  periuadant  aiaenient  a ceux  qui  ool  Ti-fi  cominr  moi  lea  principalea  Pagodee  d« 
“ Iiidea,  que  j'ay  b>co  couaideriea,  que  Tcbeelminar  n'aesle  autrefois  qu'uo  Temple 
" de  faux  Uieux.” 

See  lbe‘‘New  Asiatick  Miacrllany,"  pp.  1SI,  12S,  (Calcutta,  4to.  1788).  To 
the  Dakutan  1 must  refer  more  particularly  in  a future  aection.  Meanwhile  I hare 
stated  the  most  moderate  calculation;  for  if  the  Idol-Temple  of  hUikMr,  (or  Perse- 
polia),  was  founded  by  MAHA'BA‘D,(asweread  in  tlie  Dakutin,  p.  131,  properly  143), 
its  antiquity  exteuda  to  so  many  millions  of  years  that  the  number  is  scarcely  com- 
prebeusible,  (id.p  101), 

(’*)  See  M.  D'Hancarrille'a  bnciful  theory  of  the  *'  Soleil  Diume,”  and  " Soleil 
Koclurne,’' represented  by  the  great  quadrupeds  at  the  gate-way.  The  lion  derour- 
ing  an  ox  or  ball,  is  the  triumph  or  rcsancction  of  the  diurnal  sun.  The  human 
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greater  number  of  figures,  the  monarch  and  his  attendants, 
the  ranks  of  soldiers,  the  charioteers,  the  men  who  lead 
horses,  oxen,  camels,  rams,  or  other  beasts,  and  those  wha 
carry  in  their  hands  various  articles  of  ambiguous  appear- 
ance, I can  discover  nothing  more  than  representations^ 
probably  accurate  in  the  most  minute  details,  of  real  cere- 
monies and  processions.  As  to  the  figures  which  crowned 
the  columns,  I would  suppose,  judging  from  dieir  present 
remains,  that  they  had  been  heads  and  fore-parts  of  beasts, 
projecting,  like  the  capitals  at  the  tombs,  (See  PI.  XLI. 
fig.  20),  so  as  to  exceed  considerably  in  width  the  cylindri- 
cal shafts,  and  thereby  support  more  conveniently  the 
beams  of  a roof  or  ceiling. 

15.  Nor  certain  combinations  of  the  elementary  character  J, 
that  appear  in  inscriptions  on  bricks,  cylindrical  gems,  and  dif- 
ferent remnants  of  antiquity  found  near  Babylon.  Such  as 
that  combination  with  which  many  of  the  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions begin,  ; also  m and  others  more  or  less 
complicated,  although  equally  belonging  to  the  arrow-head- 
ed, nail-headed,  or  cuneiform  alphabet. 

'Fhc  reader  will  easily  believe  that  this  catalogue  of  nega- 
tive remarks  might  have  been  considerably  augmented,  when 


figure  ifrhich  stabs  a lion  or  griffin  is  the  n0etumal  tuo,  armed  with  the  poniard  of 
Mithras;  and  that  personage  whom  common  e)es  generally  regard  as  the  king,  is  na 
leas  than  the  Divinity  himself,  according  to  this  ingenious  Antiquary,  ^**KeclL  aux  lea 
Ant*  de  la  Perse,"  at  the  cud  of  **ftecb.  am  lea  Arts  dc  la  Grice"). 
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he  considers  the  great  extent  of  those  stupendous  ruins;  the 
seeming  anomalies  of  their  plan;  the  extraordinary  style  of 
their  architecture ; the  labyrinths  or  narrow  passages  which 
have  been  excavated  with  much  art  in  the  adjacent  mountain, 
and  of  which  no  traveller  has  3’ct  ascertained  cither  the  ter- 
mination, or  the  mysterious  dcsign('®) ; the  multiplicity  of 
ornamental  devices  on  tlie  ruins;  and,  above  all,  of  the 
human  figures  which  their  sculptures  exhibit ; amounting,  by 
a moderate  calculation,  to  above  twelve  hundred  ; those 
representing  beasts  of  different  kinds  being  probably  almost 
one  hundred(”^). 


(”)  Clinrdin  appears  to  liave  ventuted  in  these  tempting  excaratioiis  beyond 
any  other  European.  One  of  those  near  the  Tombs  into  which  I ailvanced  until 
stagnant  water  and  foul  air  rendered  further  progress  almost  impossible,  leads  to  a 
talisnianick  diamond ; this,  with  the  assistance  of  a most  vigilant  dragon,  guards 
such  inestimable  treasures  as  baffle  all  description.  A Persian  who,  two  or  three 
centuries  a^o,  bad  crept  through  this  subterraneous  labyrinth  and  obtained  one 
momentary  glance  at  the  ckarkh  atmit  ((^1.411  or  '*  Diamond  of  Fate,"  was  so 

terrified  and  astonished  at  the  vision,  that  be  expired  on  his  return  to  the  entrance 
before  be  couUI  relate  half  the  wonders  of  the  cavern.  I have  reason  to  sus|>ect 
that  a neighbouring  passage  has  been,  within  some  few  years,  purposely  obstructed 
nith  masses  of  atone,  lest  the  treasures  might  become  a prey  to  European  infidvls. 

This  was  the  result  of  observations  made  at  perfect  leisure  by  Le  Brun,  who 
passed  three  months  <in  1704)  among  the  ruins,  (Voyage,  pp.  270,  462).  Daulier 
Deslandcs,  after  a hasty  inspection,  believed  that  the  number  of  reliefs  exceeded  two 
thousand.  (Beaut,  de  la  Perse,  p.  02).  Niebuhr  thinks  that  Le  Brun  has  not  exag- 
gerated in  stating  the  tigures  of  men  and  beasts  to  be  thirteen  hundred.  (Voyage, 
Tome  II.  p.  122).  It  is  probable  that  twice  thfs  number  hare  been  destroyed  or 
rrmovedtsome  used  in  the  walls  of  neighbouring  villages  ; and  others  taken  to  a 
greater  distance,  as  the  doors  at  Mader  f Saltiman  near  SAirix,  (See  p.  41);  which 
Nichubr  (II.  p.  116)  believed  to  have  once  ornamented  the  edifice  maiked  L in  my 
plan,  (PI.  XLI):  several  are  preserved  in  European  cabinets;  and  many  yet  remain  at 
the  Takht  concealed  in  rubbish. 
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Such  is  mj  feeble  attempt  to  describe  what  I could  but 
imperfectly  examine  during  part  of  two  days  in  May,  and  of 
three  in  July ; monuments  among  which  an  individual 
should  reside  uninterruptedly  for  several  weeks,  if  desirous 
of  making  accurate  measurements  and  delineations  of  all  the 
interesting  objects;  a task  he  could  hardly  execute  in  less 
than  two  months  according  to  Kiempfer(^®) ; while  Herbert,, 
in  a passage  before  quoted,  (Vol.  I.  pref.  p.  xxiii),  would 
“allow  twice  two  moneths,”  even  to  an  “expert  limbner” 
“ ere  he  can  make  a perfect  draught Mandelslo,  notwith- 
standing the  general  ruin  of  Persepolis,  declares  that  there  is 
“yet  as  much  left  as  w'ould  find  uork  for  a good  able 
“painter  for  six  months’’^”);  and  Chardin  extends  this, 
period  to  a year  or  more(®“).. 

Tliat  I have  not  exaggerated  the  wonders  of  Jemshi'd’s, 
Throne,  will  be  evident  on  a reference  to  the  accounts  given 
by  most  respectable  persons  of  various  countries,  who  in  dif- 
ferent ages  have  visited  its  ruins.  Not  only  youthful  travel- 
lers glowing  with  lively  imaginations,  but  those  of  sober 
judgment  matured  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  seem,^ 
as  they  approach  this  venerable  ntonument,  to  be  inspired. 


(")  " £i  vu  bimestris  in  loco  mora  Miflfcceril,'’  Amoenit.Exot.  p.  335, 

C*)  See  “MindeUlo’t  TnveU"  p.  5;  (Eoglisb  trantUtion  by  Davies,  Load. 
M62,  foUo). 

(**)  “ It  m ’auroit  faUu  demeurer  un  an  et  pins  sur  le  lien, "Ac.  Tome  IX.  (p,  &1). 
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by  the  genius  of  Eastern  romance  ; and  their  respective 
languages  scarcely  furnish  epithets  capable  of  expressing 
with  adequate  energy  the  astonishment  and  admiration  exci- 
ted by  such  a stupendous  object(*'). 


(•')  ll  w Ihe  *'  "raiirle  Sc  anricliiMinia  fabric#,'*  of  D^lln  V«IIp,  (Leltere  \V,  Ottob. 
21,  1021);  the  '*  Mervellous  Structure,"  of  which  the  wills  in  their  |>erfectioii 
**<loubtless  enpressed  UQ'»p€ak..b!e  mujest?,  ami  an  uii|>ard)leirci that  **incom* 
*' parable  s rucitire  wliuli  hai  so  far  the  precedency,  that  Don  Gareioi  tfe  S^lrn 
Fi^vfroa,  (Ambassador  Amo  Dom.  1019,  to  Show  Ahbas  from  Philip  the  third  of 
" ti|H)n  his  view,  not  onelv  prefers  it  l>efore  all  he  saw  at  Home,  but  con* 

''eludes,  that  it  is  utidtoibtedly  the  only  monument  in  the  world  at  this  dav  without 
*' imjKtsfure : yea,  far  exceeding;  (s:)vh  he)  all  other  niiraclei  of  the  earth,  we  can 
'*  either  ?ee  nr  he;»r  of  at  tliie  day.  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  add,  th.it  here  (where 
"I  may  sav  strpmr2rc/ epvs. the  materials  are  rich  hut  much  more  esti- 

•'  mahle  lli*  workmanship).  Nature  and  art  seem  to  conspire  towards  the  creating 
*'am;\xemeni  and  pleasure  hath  in  sence  and  intellect;  the  present  mines  retainin|^ 
“such  a mHjesty,*'  Ac.  (Ilerherfs  Trav,  pp.  117,  163,  150,  3d.  edit).  It  is  the 
“ august  place,'*  vast  f.ihrick  of  eatraor<linary  elegance  and  workmanship ; noble  ca- 
**vtrns  with  stately  sru'ptures,"— >'*  an  admirable  piece  overlooking  all  the  plaiu,’* 
so  quaintly  described  by  Frxer,  (pp.  251,  252).  The  '*  fameux  inoiiumenl,'*  the 
**  plus  su)terhcs  et  plus  fjineuses  masurcs  de  I'antiqiiite,"  the  **  magnifiqiies  restes," 
'*  aiiguste  edihee,'*  prericiix  mmiument,**  incomparable,*' A’c.  of  Chardin,  who  talks 
uitii  rapture  of  its  **  mcrveilleuses  roloranes,''  its  “grind  el  merseilleux  clKSur,"  and 
other  parts,  declaring  “ eiihn  je  n’ai  jamais  rien  iii  con^6  de  si  grand  ni  de  si 
'•  niagnifique,"(Toine  IX.  pp.60.  51, 62, 75, 77. 154, Rouen,  1723).  Of  the  Persepoli- 
tun  ruins  Tlicvendt  says  that  they  “ effectiveincat  sout  aujourd*  liui  eo  Perse  ce  que 
*'  «oiit  le»  Psraniidcs  en  Egypie,  e'est  a dire  ce  qu'il  y a de  plus  beau  a voir  eo  sod 
“ genre  et  plus  digne  d'etre  rcniarqn^,  * (Voyages,  Tome  IV.  p.  4U8,  Amst.  1727). 
See  also  the  “ fanieuses  ruines,”— “ un  des  plus  heaui  restes  de  I'anliquit^,  tout  y est 
“magitihqne,**  Ac.  of  Daulier  Deslandes, (Beaut,  de  la  Perse,  pp.  65,  32).  The  “operis 
**  n):lgmficeDl^aln,''~“io^4)litam  Biagnitudinem,"a;dificia  plura  ac  splendidissiiua/’&c, 
of  Ksenipfer,  (pp.  330,  334).  Father  Angelo  pronounces  llie  Perse|>oliian  monu- 
ments *'  Romac  collisaro  lunge  prarstantiora,**  (Gazoph.  Pers.  p.  2B3) ; and  they  are 
enthusiastically  praised  by  Mandelslo,  Le  Brun,  Niehuhr,  Fraocklin  and  every  other 
traveller  except  Tavernier  and  Ferrieres  Sauveboeuf,  respecting  whose  dissentient 
opinions  I shall  offer  some  remarks  in  the  Appeodia, 
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Many  learned  Europeans  who  in  their  closets  have  coolly 

• 

examined  the  relations  of  those  travellers,  appear  equally'  ta 
entertain  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  Persepolis ; and  Oriental 
writers  sufficiently  evince  their  opinion  of  its. antiquity  and 
beauty,  when  they  declare  it  the  work  ofCAiCMERS,  (whom 
some  confound  with  Adam)  ; or  of  preternatural  beings  em- 
ployed by  king  Solomon  ; or  even  of  spirits  supposed  to  have 
existed  long  before  the  creation  of  man. 

VI.  But  as  any  conjectures  or  observations  that  might  here 
be  offered  on  the  history  of  those  remains,  would  seem 
equally  applicable  to  others  in  their  vicinity,  I reserve  them 
for  a subsequent  portion  of  this  chapter,  which,  under  the 
general  title  of  Persepolis,  comprehends  theample  territory  of 
that  ancient  capital,  the  plain  of  Marvdcuht  or  Istakhr.  Here 
the  traveller  who  has  not  leisure  for  a minute  examination 
of  every  object,  passes,  in  many  places,  fragments  of  marble 
columns,  door-ways,  and  other  vestiges  indicating  structures 
conformable  in  style  to  those  of  Jemsiii  d’s  Throne.  lie 
glances  at  various  small  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  so 
high  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  were  made  or 
for  what  purpose  ; but  his  attention  is  powerfully  attractcii 
when,  having  proceeded  northward  about  two  miles,  he 
arrives  at  Naksh  t Rejeb;  and  must  be  fixed  when  he  ad- 
vances, and  beholds  the  tombs  and  sculptures  at  AaArsA  t 
Rustam,  distant  from  the  TaA'A/ nearly  four  miles,  or  perhaps 
four  and  a half ; the  road  being  occasionally  more  or  less 
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circuitous,  according  to  the  state  of  those  streams  which 
iutersecl  the  plain  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross. 

Tlic  recess  called  Naksh  i Rejcb  (»_^j  tAi;)  “ the  portrait 
“ or  representation  of  Rejeb’’(”),  is  a chamber  cut  in  the 
rock  but  open  at  top  ; the  face  opposite  its  entrance,  and 
that  on  each  side,  exhibit  numerous  figures,  one  of  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  imaginary  hero  Rejcb,  or  Rajab 
as  the  name  is  here  pronounced.  The  sculptures,  however, 
are  all  memorials  of  the  early  kings  descended  from  Sa'sa'n 
; particularly  of  Aroasih'r  and  his  son  Sua'po'r, 
who  are  easily  recognized  from  the  resemblance  to  their 
heads  on  medals  and  other  monuments.  Of  four  tablets 
sculptured  in  the  solid  rock,  that  on  the  left  of  a person 
entering  the  recess,  represents  Su  a'pu'r  on  horseback,  witli 
nine  attendants  or  guards  on  foot,  as  in  Niebuhr’s  Plato 
XXXII,  fig.  1,  (Tome  II),  and  Morier’s  Plate  XX,  (Vol.  I). 
These  travellers  have  also  delineated  (Nieb.  ibid.  fig.  B ; 
Morier,  Vol.  I.  Plate  XIX),  another  large  tablet,  which  ex- 
presses, in  my  opinion  unequivocally,  the  participation  of 
regal  power  between  Ardasui'r  and  Sha'pu'e.  As  my 


("1  The  Arabick  word  Nak$A  (^_^ij)  •i^ni6es  a repreaentatioo  either  painted  or 
iciilptured ; and  has  deceirrd  the  learned  Bryant,  more  celebrated  for  bis  skill  in 
mythology  than  for  socceu  in  etymological  inquiries.  He  traces  it  tbroagh  Nachi, 
hteho,  StgMt,  Ante*,  Ac.  to  Anac,  signilying  (like  the  Greek  Aeot)  a vbief  or  king; 
thus  Sackt  Rattan,  (properly  Rmtam),  says  he,  s^oilies  the  lord  or  priaoeRiutan, 
(Anc.  Mytbol.  Vol.  I.  p.  00.  Sd,  edit). 
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sketch,  on  comparison  with  the  engravings  above-quoted, 
seemed  to  differ  from  them  in  some  sliglit  circuinstaiices, 
I offer  it  to  the  reader,  such  as  it  is,  (See  PI.  XLVIll,  fig. 
1),  not  presuming,  liowever,  on  any  superior  accuracy(“). 
Of  the  other  two  tablets  my  delineations  are  probably  the 
first  hitherto  (1819)  consigned  to  the  engraver.  One  (PI. 
XLVIII,  fig.  2),  alludes  to  the  participation  of  empire 
between  two  horsemen,  perhaps  tiie  same  illustrious  per- 
sonages who  in  fig.  1,  appear  on  foot ; and  the  other  tablet 
(fig.  3)  shows  the  bust  of  a man  who  points  with  his  finger 
to  a rahlavi  inscription  of  several  lines  beautifully  cut  and 
apparently  uninjured  ; but  so  high  above  the  spectator  that 
without  a ladder  or  some  such  means  of  elevation,  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  possible  to  copy  the  letters.  A bush 
partly  conceals  this  sculpture ; and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
acknowledged  to  me  that  on  their  first  visit  it  had  altogether 
escaped  their  notice.  An  exact  copy  of  the  inscription 
would  be  a most  desirable  object. 


Tlic  first-mentioned  tablet  contains  three  inscriptions  ;• 
two  on  the  breast  of  Sua'pu'k’s  horse,  and  one  near  it  on. 


(")  To  ibis  6ne  Kulplurc  I alluded  in  VuL  I.  (p.  360).  as  perhaps  indicutin^  re- 
trospcclieely  or  episodicalls  by  the  small  fiKnrrt.  tlwt  mrmomble  game  of  cAugin 
which  Sha  PU'B  whilst  a child  aod  of  sospectcsl  hirtb,  played  with  other  boys,  in  the 
presence  of  A BDASH  I B,  when,  by  a display  of  Ixddoess  he  proved  himself  that 
monarch's  son,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  to  a aharc  in  the  imperial  diiriiily,  as  we 
learn  from  Tabbi,  Fiboavri,  and  many  subsequent  writers.  This  participation  of 
empire  is  commemorated  on  other  sculptures  and  on  medalt;  (See  Voi.  I,  p.  2tS6) ; 
and  aball  again  be  oot’ioed  in  the  Appeudix  to  thia  Tolume. 
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the  smooth  rock.  These  are  engraved  in  the  Miscellaneous 
(or  last)  Plate  of  this  Volume,  (Nos.21'V  19,.  20),  although 
my  copies  may  not  perhaps  be  more  accurate  than  those 
made  by  Niebuhr,  (Tome  II,  PI.  XXVH.  F.  G.  H) ; and 
so  ingeniously  deciphered  by  M.  de  Sacy,  (Mem.  sur  div, 
Antiq.  de  la  Perse) ; but  since  they  vary  in  the  forms  of 
certain  letters  and  in  the  position  of  a word,  it  seemed  ad- 
viseable  to  give  them  as  traced  by  myself  on  the  spot.  In 
thelSth  Article  of  the  Appendix,  which  explains  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Plate,  some  remarks  are  offered  respecting  these 
inscriptions. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  place  absurdly  called,  like  many 
others  in  Persia  exhibiting  the  figures  of  chiefs  or  warriors,. 
liaksh  i Rustam  (^^  ^)  “ the  portrait  of  Rust.vm,”  a hero 
most  celebrated  in  the  Romances  of  this  country.  Here,  on 
the  rock  which  has  Ijeen  smoothed  perpendicularly,  we  be- 
hold four  fronts  of  tombs  resembling  generally  those  at  the 
Taklu ; also  various  tiiblete  of  different  dimensions.  The  en- 
trances into  those  tombs  appear  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  above  the  level  ground  ; and  were  probably  excavated 
by  the  same  race  of  kings  who  constructed  the  Takht but 
the  chisel  has  also  been  actively  employed  to  commemorate 
princes  of  a later  dynasty  ; for  on  tablets  under  the  tombs, 
and  others  near  them,  we  discover  many  interesting  figures 
of  tlie  Sassanians;  larger  than  the  natural  size,  like  those  at. 
Naksh  i liejeb  ; and  in  spirited  relief  though  some  much  in— 
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jured.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  modern  artists  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  labour  bestowed  by  tlieir  predecessors  in 
smootliing  the  rock  ; and  chose  this  conspicuous  situation  to 
celebrate  the  glory  of  Ardasih'r,  whom  I regard  as  one  of 
the  two  personages  on  horseback,  bolding  belaiei-n  them  tl«: 
royal  diadem, and  delineated  by  Ksempfer,  LeBrun,  Niebuhr 
and  Morier.  The  other  mounted  j^rsonage,  in  my  opinion, 
represents  Sha'pc'b,  who  in  tliis  tablet  receives  from  his 
father  a share  in  the  supreme  dominion,  and  whom  I recog- 
nize in  two  equestrian  combats,  (Soe  Kaempfer,  p.  318,  320, 
and  Morier,  Vol.  I.  PI.  XVI  and  XVII);  aUu  in  the  conquer- 
or who  bestows  mercy  on  a suppliant  captive,  perhaps  a Ro- 
man, (See  Le  Brun,  PI.  168,  and  Niebuhr,  Tab.  xxxiii). 
Indeed  the  names  of  Artaxares  aud  Sapores,  Aktahsiietr 
and  Sha'pu'hri)  are  sufficiently  manifest  in  some  Greek 
and  Pahlavi  inscriptions  at  this  place(“). 

To  these  illustrious  founders  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  we 
may  add  their  descendant Baura'm  (or  Vabaiira'n),  who 
seems  distinguished  on  one  tablet  by  his  winged  crown  ; 
and  an  inscription,  near  the  figure  of  a king,  presents 
bis  name  most  legibly  expressed  in  Pahlavi  characters 
(Varahra'k).  This  remarkable  inscription  consists 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  very  long  lines;  but  many 


O Deciphered  uid  fully  illustrated  (iftcr  Niebohx's  copy)  by  M.  dc  Sacy  Ih  the 
“ Mem.  eu  dir.  Aatiq.  dc  U PerM.' 
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have  been  nearly  obliterated  ; I copied,  however,  besides  the 
name  of  Vara  HU  a'n,  those  imperfect  sentences,  and  un- 
connected words,  (or  possibly  mere  parts  of  words),  which 
are  given  in  the  Miscellaneous  Plate,  No.  17,  regretting  that 
the  want  of  time  would  not  allow  me  to  make  an  entire 
transcript  of  what,  perhaps,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
most  considerable,  and  even  in  its  defaced  condition,  the 
finest  specimen  of  pure  Sassanian  Pahlavi.  My  pencilled 
sketch  of  one  tablet  which  contains  a female  figure,  has 
been  accidentally  torn,  and  in  some  parts  effaced  ; but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  it  did  not  wholly  agree 
with  the  delineation  made  by  Kaempter,  (p.  321),  nor 
with.  Le  Brun’s  (PI.  169).  It  represents  the  cap  of  him 
wlio  stands  behind  the  king  or  principal  male  personage 
as  in  tlie  Miscellaneous  Plate,  (fig.  16).  To  these  tablets 
die  earliest  date  that  I would  assign  is  the  third  century ; 
whilst  the  four  tombs  above  them  appear  tg  me  coeval  with 
the  Takht,  and  by  many  hundred  years  more  ancient  than 
the  Sassanian  sculptures.  These  Tombs  so  nearly  resemble 
each  other  tliat  the  little  sketch  of  one  (PI.  XLVIII,  fig.  6) 
will  give  a general  idea  of  all ; and  prove  that  they  agree 
in  almost  every  respect  with  the  sepulchral  monuments 
at  the  Takht,  (See  PI.  XLI,  fig.  19).  A peasant  who 
attended  Colonel  D’Arcy  and  me  during  our  visit  at 
tlahsh  i Rustam,  informed  us  that  two  or  three  years  before, 
he  had  assisted  an  English  gentleman  (Captain  Sutherland, 
as  we  afterwards  learned)  in  ascending  to  one  of  the  tomba. 
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and  exploring  its  recesses.  Yet  the  diihcull}'  and  danger 
of  this  undertaking,  have  induced  most  travellers  to  content 
themselves  with  gazing  at  objects  so  high  in  the  perpendi- 
cular face  of  a rock,  tliat  the  entrance  into  the  lowest 
excavation  is  probably  thirty  feet  above  a person  on  the 
ground(“). 

To  us  it  appeared  that  the  least  difficult  of  access 
^vould  be  the  last  Tomb  on  the  left,  opposite  an  ex- 
traordinary s([uare  edifice  (hereafter  described)  and  over  one 
of  the  tJiblcts  representing  an  eqiiestrain  combat.  Up 
to  the  low  and  narrow  doorway  of  this  tomb,  we  were, 
but  not  without  much  trouble,  dragged  by  our  servants ; 
for  they  climbing  circuitously  had  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  and  thence  let  <lown  a rope  to  which 
was  fastened  the  long  silk  sash  of  Colonel  D’Arcy  «ho  first 
entered  the  excavation.  I followed  by  the  same  means; 


(**)  Piftro  della  Valle  thought  it  impossible  to  reach  fUe  tomb<!  without  a ladder^ 
**  in  alto  dove  »caza  acula  non  si  potrrbbe  andare.**  (Lett  XV.  1021).  Tfver  was 
satisfied  **  to  stare  on  them  from  beneath,  (he^  l>ein!'  fit  only  fur  AiUttei,  or  fur  wing* 
•*ed  folk  to  look  into  ; there  beins  no  passage  to  them,”  Arc.  (Trav.  p.  263\  Char- 
din did  not  himself  enter  them,  but  he  encouraged  a servant  **  qui  doit  lurdi  et  rc  so- 
**  111/*  by  a promise  of  **troi$  ecus/'  to  climb  up  and  examine  one  of  the  sepulchres; 
**  on  y eiitre  en  babsaiil  la  tete  sur  les  genoux.  Nul  European  n*y  est  jamais  eiilr^,  qiie 
**  je  sache ; cela  aussi  est  tres  difficile,  parce  que  la  breche  est  environ  a trente  pieds 
«'  du  rez  de  chausstfe  et  que  la  mootagne  est  fort  roidc  et  droile  partout,**  Ac.  (Tome 
IX..  p.  120,  Rouen  1723).  Le  Bruo  was  scry  desirous  of  exploring  them  himself, 
but,  says  he,  je  trouvai  la  chose  trop  hazardeuse  et  ne  pus  me  rt’soudre  a I'en- 
treprendre.’*  (Voyages,  p.  263).  Niebuhr  also  thought  the  ascent  too  dangerous, 
*•  qu'on  ne  sauroit  y grimper  sans  danger  de  perdre  U vie/*  Ac.  (Tome  II.  p.  127, 
Amst.  1780). 
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and  found  myself  in  a chamber,  thirty  five  feet  long  ac- 
cording to  my  measuring-tape  ; seven  feet  broad  at  each 
end  ; eight  in  the  middle ; its  plan  being  as  delineated 
in  PI.  XLV'^III,  fig.  8.  This  measurement  does  not  in- 
clude the  depth  of  three  arches  or  recesses,  hollowed  like 
the  chamber  itself  in  the  solid  rock,  and  forming  sepul- 
chral vaults,  each  nine  teet  long,  and  five  feet  and  a half 
broad.  The  sketch  given  in  Plate  XLVIII,  fig,  7,  will  show 
the  form  of  those  recesses,  the  immense  slabs,  all  of  the 
same  rock,  which  cover  the  vaults,  (and  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  lift  or  even  move  without  the  assistance 
of  several  men),  and  the  fracture  in  one  vault  made  proba- 
bly by  the  violators  of  these  tombs,  u ho,  we  may  suppose, 
while  Uiking  out  the  body  in  search  of  treasure,  raised  and 
propped  the  stone  cover  until,  having  accomplished  their 
object,  they  let  it  fell  in  its  original  situation.  Through  the 
aperture  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  that  this  vault  contained 
nothing  more  than  some  pieces  of  stone,  and  we  must 
naturally  suspect  that  the  other  two  had  been  rifled  ; yet 
from  their  present  appearance  I should  not  think  myself 
justified  in  aifirming  that  such  spoliation  had  ever  oc- 
curred. Within  this  chamber,  of  which  the  ceiling  is  arched 
like  the  recesses,  (and  about  ten  feet  where  highest),  all 
parts  are  of  the  plainest  execution  ; we  could  not  discover 
one  letter  of  an  inscription  ; not  one  figure,  not  even  a 
stroke  of  the  chisel  that  might  be  reckoned  ornamental ; 
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the  sole  inlet  perceptible  to  us,  (for  some  have  imagtoed 
a more  secret  entrance)  was  the  httle  doorway.  From, 
this  we  descended  by  tlie  same  means  that  bad  raised  us. 

To  our  Persian  companion  I now  applied  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  other  tombs ; of  those,  he  believed,, 
the  second  and  third  had  been  explored ; but  he  de- 
clared that  according  to  local  tradition,  tlie  fourth,  or 
last  on  the  right  of  a person  approaching  the  mountain,, 
was  still  replete  with  treasures,  as  originally  deposited  ; 
its  greater  elevation  and  other  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  having  rendered  vain  all  the  efforts  of  those 
who  endeavoured  to  enter  it. 

The  next  object  of  our  examination  was  a remarkable 
edifice,  (See  PI.  XLVIII,  fig.  5),  opposite  to  the  Tomb 
from  which  we  had  descended.  It  is  a square  of  twenty 
two  or  twenty  three  feet,  each  face ; and  nearly  thirty 
feet  high;  constructed  of  white  marble  in  a most  substan- 
tial manner.  Of  the  flat  roof  one  great  stone  has  been 
dislodged  from  its  place  by  the  violence  of  man  or  of 
an  earthquake,  and  now  projects  near  a corner  of  the 
front  wail,  or  that  facing  the  mountain.  Some  violence,, 
also,  has  effected  a considerable  fissure  in  the  lower 
part  of  that  front  wall,  immediately  under  a small  door- 
way, up  to  which  we  climbed  about  eleven  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  introduced  ourselves,  not  very  easily,, 
into  a square  chamber,  twelve  feet  three  inches  in  length* 
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and  width,  and  probably  twenty  feet  high.  The  light 
entering  at  this  doorway,  (and  there  is  not  any  other 
aperture)  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  the  walls  were 
Avithout  sculptures  or  ornaments  whatsoever ; and  the  only 
inscriptions  visible  were  some  names  scratched  by  £uro< 
pcan  travellers,  chiefly  members  of  our  own  embassy. 
If  confidence  might  be  placed  in  recollection,  assisted 
by  a half-obliterated  note  pencilled  within  an  hour  after 
my  visit  to  this  chamber,  I would  describe  the  ceiling 
as  composed  of  two,  and  only  two,  immense  marble 
slabs.  In  the  front  wall,  externally,  are  many  small  oblong 
perpendicular  niches;  and  a multiplicity  of  the  same 
sized  niches,  besides  a few  of  larger  dimensions  resem- 
bling windows,  appear  in  each  of  the  other  three  faces; 
but  none  sink  deep  into  the  stone ; nor,  consequently, 
can  they  ever  have  admitted  either  light  or  air. 

For  this  extraordinary  building  as  for  most  of  their  an- 
cient monuments,  the  Persians  readily  find  a name ; our 
guide  called  it  the  KcrennAi  Khinieh  or  “Sta- 

tion of  the  Trumpets  ;”  another  man,  the  Nakareh  Khdiuh 
(cU.  or  “ Kettle-drum  house,”  and  the  Ked  Kkudd 
before  mentioned,  (p.  191),  assured  me  that  it  was  the 
Caabah  of  Zaua'tusut,  or  Zoroaster((*) **). 


(*)  This  edifice  would  paturally  inggest,  to  a MubamaMdan,  Ute  idta  of  Ibat 

celebrated  house  or  Temple  at  Mecca,  the  Caabah,  so  called  from  its  cubical  forai, 
signifying  a die;  aud  bekl  ia  religious  vcneiatioa  by  pious  MuttUmim.  See 
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Not  far  distant  are  two  solid  objects,  (See  PI.  XLVIII, 
fig.  4),  which  Kaempfer  (p.  308)  supposes  to  have  served 
as  beacons;  and  Le  Brun  (PI.  171)  strangely  entitles  “deux 
“petits  edifices;”  they  are  evidently  formed  from  a pro- 
tuberance of  the  rock  itself ; each  is  about  five  feet  and 
a half  high,  and  has  a cavity  at  the  top  which  to  me 
appeared  so  well  adapted  as  a receptacle  for  the  sacred 
fire,  that  I hare  not  hesitated  in  a former  page  (254), 
to  style  them  altars(®'^).  The  eminence  from  which  they 
rise  is  called  Sang  i Suleimdn  i_JX<)  the  “ Stone  or 

Rock  of  Solomon.’’ 

As  my  conjectures  respecting  the  square  edifice  above- 
described,  with  its  numerous  niches  and  false  windows 
the  sepulchral  excavations  opposite ; and  other  monu- 
ments considered  throughout  this  chapter  as  vestiges  of 
Persepolis,  are  founded  not  merely  on  personal  inspection 
of  those  remains,  but  on  the  accounts  of  that  celebrated. 

Sale's  account  and  view  of  tbc  Caaba^  in  bis  eaeelleut  PreUminary  Discoune 
to  tbe  Bn^lttih  translation  of  the  Koran.  It  is  aup|>osed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Abraham;  but  ibe  Temple  of  Mecca  appears  on  good  authority  as  a place  of  ido- 
hitroua  worahipmao)  cebturiea  before  Muhammko* 

(*^)  Pietro  della  Valle  calls  them  prdertalt ; and  thinks  that  in  the  hollow  of  their 
aummita,  niinht  have  been  pre>erved  tbe  asbea  ofaonie  human  l>odiea  ; but  he  allows 
that  his  memory  cou  d not  furniali  any  paaaage  in  which  the  burning  of  their  deaik 
waa  reconled  aa  a custom  of  the  Persians.  He  perceivc^l  that  tbe  two  rudely  carved 
yredrsfa/e  were  un<^eparaled  portions  of  the  native  rock.  **l  due  pirdesfalli.  cbe  io- 
**diceva  cod  vkini  um»  all  altio.  son  pezzi  inditisi  della  mediaiina  roct  a del  moolo 
**UpropriO|a  starpello  roueaincme  iag>uti.'*  (Lett.  XV.  Ottub.  21« 
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city  given  by  various  writers  ; it  seems  expedient  that  a 
brief  examination  of  those  accounts  should  precede  any 
statement  of  my  own  conjectures  or  opinions. 

VII.  Returning,  tlierefore,  to  the  principal  ruins,  I shall 
here  offer  some  observations  on  the  names  which  they 
have  born  in  different  ages  ; a subject  which  will  lead  us 
directly  to  the  ILstory  ur  Persepolis.  We  find  that  ia 
the  aggregate  they  form  what  was  sometimes  denominated 
(when  Kaempfer  travelled  in  1686,  and  Le  Brun  in  1704) 
the  Khdneh  i Ddrd  *iU.)  or  “Mansion  of  Darius;" 
and  Chardin  (T.  IX.  p.  l65)  alludes  to  authors  who  had 
styled  them  Takhl  i Cat  Khusmu  the  “ Throne 

of  Cai  Khusba.u”  or  Cyrus(“).  Their  present  most  popu- 
lar name,  Takht  i Jemshtd  “The Throne  of  Jem- 

shi'd,'’  seems  to  have  superseded  only  within  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  that  by  which  the  ruins  had  been  commonly 
designated  during  many  centuries;  Chehil  Mindreh  (^11* 


(**)  Tbe  lenmetl  Schikard  (tn  his  “TtfriVA,  h.  e.  Series  Re^m  Penis,**  p.  45« 
TubiitfStt,  16*28  , ibuught  it  scarcely  possible  tliiit  Cfft*cAo«rav»  could  have  been  aoy 
other  than  the  elder  Cyrus ; **  via  ptiterit  alius  esse,  quam  ipse  Cyrws,  prior  sire 
magDUs,  A;c  **  and  Sir  William  loites,  (in  his  **  Discourse  on  the  Persians,**  Asiat. 
Res.  Vol.  ii;  p 46  LoihI.  IBOlj,  says  *' the  ^reat  CyrtUt  whom  I call,  without  fear 
rontradtctioo,  Cai’<koiran ; fur  I shall  then  only  douht  that  the  ACAorran  of 
wua  the  r^rms  < f the  6r»t  Greek  historian,  and  the  hero  of  the  oldests. 
** political  nnd  mural  romance,  when  1 doubt  that  Ijfuu  Qnatwzt,  and  Lewu 
** F<mrtt€nlk,  were  ooc  and  the  same  French  king.** 
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“The  Forty  Steeples,”  or  Spires(*®).  A writer  who  flour- 
ished between  five  and  six  hundred  years  ago,  relating  the 
history  ofjEMSiii'D,  informs  us  that  the  city  of  Istakhrwas 
•erected  by  this  monarch,  (or  rather  embellished  and 
augmented,  for  it  is  described  in  a former  passage  as 
the  capital  of  Jemsiiid's  ancestors).  Such  was  its 
strength  and  beauty,  “that,"  says  the  historian,  “tlirougii- 
“out  all  the  regions  of  the  seven  climates,  no  traveller 
“had  ever  beheld  an  edifice  equal;  and  at  this  day 
“ some  remains  of  it  arc  visible  in  the  round  or  cylin- 
“drical  columns,  and  pillars  of  those  mansions  called 
“ C/iehii  miiidreh, or  the“Forty  Spires(*“).”  This  name  some 
writers  have  thouglit  given  at  a time  when  forty  columns 
only  remained  standing,  at  least  in  the  Hall  marked  K, 
(PI.  XLI,  fig.  1);  and  one  traveller,  indeed,  has  adapted 


(")  Athiir  or  Mimirth  Thoie  lofty  slender  towers  from  which, 

at  stited  limes,  the  Attutlmmt  nre  called  to  prayers.  A column  or  pillar  is  more  pro- 
perly expressed  in  Persian  by  the  word  S»(uh  I *nd  we  Had  Jkmshi'd’s 

ruined  palace  accordingly  styled  C^tkil  Svlin  J-y?")  “ PoUy  Co- 

InniDs,’'  in  an  article  hereafter  quoted  from  Ibe  MS.  Diet  Barkan  Katta. 

^ j jt  Jujb  ( ) 

See  the  MS.  Tarikh  Alaytm,  composed  about  the  year  fio4  (A.  O.  l:idG  , accutdtng 
to  D'llcrbelol,  (Art.  Tarikh  Al  Moagna  J ; some  accoun'a  state  tbat  the  author, 
Fazlallah  Cazvi'ni,  died  in  608  (A.  D.  120H  ; but  his  felluw-coutUryman 
Aiiwed  alGhaffa'ri  declares  lh.it  be  composed  the  Maigeat  under  a prince 
of  Larittan,  whose  death  h.ippened  in  7;»0  (A.  t).  1320).  See  the  MS.  Tarikh 
Jthan  Ari,  in  the  section  relating  to  (^’X«ii)  Laritlin, 
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his  calculation  to  the  name(’‘).  But  it  is  evklent  from 
actual  observation,  and  testimonies  above-quoted,  that  the 
original  number  exceeded  forty,  altlu)ugh  it  did  not, 
probably,  amount  to  so  many  (even  including  Hie  whole 
terrace)  as  might  be  supposed  from  another  name  bestowed 
in  some  manuscripts  on  these  ruins  ; Hezdr  Sutun  J/>) 
or  the  “ Thousand  Columns.’’ 

To  this  title  is  sometimes  added,  the  name  of  Istakhr 
that  city  and  territory  which,  we  may  believe, 
derived  their  chief  glory  from  the  “ Palace  of  a Thousand 
“Columns.’’  Thus  Hamdallaii  Mastowfi  closes  the 
short  section  devoted  to  Queen  Huma'i  ; “and  among 
“ the  memorials  of  her  reign  is  the  Hezdr  Sutun  of 
“ htahhr,  which  was  ruined  by  Alexander(®*).’’  Some 
later  historians  have  but  slightly  altered  the  words  of 
tills  passage;  thus  Mi'rkuond  says,  “and  among  the 
“ structures  erected  by  her  is  the  Hezdr  Sul&n  of  Istakhr, 
“ which  Alexander  the  Grecian  ruiiied(**). 


('*)  " la  thi*  lu^ft  place  ooly  eighteen  pillars  of  forty  remaio,  about  fifty  foot 
"high,  and  half  aii  ell  diameter,  of  the  disUace  of  eight  paces  ooc  from  another; 
“though  we  could  count  the  twenty  two  bssw;  which  agree  with  the  Heriim  Memoirs, 
“ who  therefore  still  call  it  CAs/nuner,  Tke  Palact  oj  Party  Pillart."  ^Fryer's  Travels, 
p.  261,  Load.  168tl).  lie  probably  wrote  Cktelmimor. 

Jj  l;il  ti  Vi-1  j\j  n 

MS.  Tirikh  GuaJak. 

ti  Jjt  iUiel 

Ma.  Rauat  at  Sifffe, 
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It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  to  these  Persepolitan 
ruins  Mousan  Fa'ni  alludes  in  his  extraordinary  work  the 
Dubist&n,  when  he  mentions  an  idol-temple  called  Haft  Hur 
(jfJiia,),  “'I'he  seven  walls,  or  ramparts,”  at  Istakhr,  in  the 
province  of  Fan  or  Pdn(^^),  a name  which  Ksempfer’s 
plan  (Amoen.  Exot.  p.  329)  would  seem  to  justify;  for  it 
represents  the  Takht  as  comprising  only  seven  distinct  edi- 
fices ; whereas  even  now  there  are  vestiges  of  more,  though 
it  is  possible  that  two  or  three  structures  may  have  once 
been  connected. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  oldest  written  records  tlmt  a 
most  inquisitive  and  accomplished  traveller  could  procure 
among  the  Parsis,  or  descendants  of  the  fire-worshipping 
Persians.  I mean  those  Zend  and  Pahlavi  Manuscripts  so 
ingeniously  and  faithfully  translated  by  Anqnetil  du  Perron, 
and  forming  what  he  entitled  the  Zendavesta(^^).  In  this  we 


' (^)  us— il  ^ See  Ibe  Dahittin  ms  printed 

in  GUdwia's  '^Nfw  A»mtick  Mi^cellauv/'  Veil.  1.  p.  131,  (Csitculta,  1780).  Alifaougb 
the  word  haikel  ( miiv  sisiiify,  according  In  the  iJicl.  BurkAti  Kaieu^  auv  con^ 
aulrr^lde  edifice,  yet  I am  willing  to  trandate  it  here  in  its  primary  »cnse  o( hnt  kk^ek 
**a  house  of  idols"  helieving  thut  ihe  author  understands  by  the  Hafi  Sw 
of  htakhrt  iliose  seven  temples  in  whicli  images  of  ilie  Planets  are  said  to  hare  b«*ea 
adoreil,  and  which  he  particularly  de»cribes,  p.  125,  i-l  seq.)  But  that  such 

idolatrous  worship  was  in  any  age  practised  at  the  Takht t by  wbalsucver  name  Ihe 
Persians  calle<i  it,  cannot  lie  inferred  from  the  sculptured  figures  now  remaining,  as  1 
have  already  observe<l,  p.  284. 


<*)  Paris,  1771,  two  parts,  qaaito,  generally  divided  into  three  volumes. 
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might  expect  tp  find  some  mention,  and  perhaps  a name,  of 
the  great  Persian  capital,  and  of  that  noble  edifice,  whicli 
must  have  constituted  its  principal  ornament,  whether  as  a 
palace  or  a temple.  But  M.  Anquetil  does  not  appear  to 
have  discovered  throughout  the  Zendavesta,  any  name  that 
might  be  supposed  a representation  of  Istakhr  or  Persepolis, 
though  many  cities  of  inferior  note  are  celebrated  in  that 
valuable  work;  nor  has  he  remarked  any  description  indi- 
cating the  stately  fabrick  of  “ A Thousand  Columns.”  He 
acknowledges  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  position 
of  several  places  mentioned  iu  his  Manuscripts ; he  is  even 
doubtful  whether  some  names  belong  to  cities  in  the  East 
or  in  the  IVest;  the  North  or  South;  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  many  hundred  miles(®*).  In  such  an  ample 
field  of  conjecture  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous if  I suggest,  as  a possibilitj',  that  among  the  Persian 
cities  enumerated,  Istakhr  or  Persepolis  may  be  found  under 


/ 


(**;  ■*  Lei  lie  res  pehlvit  et  pertit  ne  uoiu  disent  pai  clnrement  oil  ttoieot  ititats 
“les  differens  Ileus, ’’  &c.  (Zendae.  Tome  I.  part.  2,  p.  203).  SogidS  nay  be  a 
place  in  Auyria,  or  in  Tramoxiana,  (p.  266);  Mitrf  may  be  Mart  in  Kheritin  or 
Marigkak  in  Aitrhaijdn,  (p.  206, 200).  Ilarotoa  may  be  Herit  in  KharitAt,  or  a 
place  in  Syria,  (200,  267) ; HttloatOati  may  be  on  the  river  Oxus  or  on  a river  of 
SUtia  or  SejutAt,  (p.  268).  Haghan  may  be  the  city  of  Rm  or  a place  in  SiHaa, 
(p.  200),  &c. : and  M.  Anqoetil'i  notes  in  the  pauage  above  quoted  and  clienbere, 
tufficienlly  prove  bow  much  the  Pirri  commentators  disagree  among  themselves. 
Although  my  conddence  in  the  learned  Frenchman  induced  me,  until  lately,  to  adopt, 
almost  without  examinatioo,  bis  opinion  that  Haaud/inmtt  the  Fai^emgvrd,  (Zendav. 
Tome  I.  part.  2,  p.  276),  yet  I have  long  since  noted  some  obscure  geography  ia 
the  Zendav'esta,  and  on  a future  occasion  shall  endeavour  to  illnstrale  it, 

S ft 
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the  names  of  Var-jem-gird,  Jem-gird,  or  Jem-kand,  equally 
denoting  a city,  fortress  or  mansion,  constructed  by  Je&l^ 
shi'd,  or  the  place  in  which  he  dwelt(*^). 

The  reader  will  here  recollect  Jemsiii'd’s  Takht,  lus 
“Throne,”  or  Palace,  to  which  many  circumstances  in  the 
description  of  Var-jem-gird  seem  applicable ; for  it  was 
situate  far  in  the  South  to  which  that  monarch  invariably 
directed  his  course(®®)  ; it  was  in  the  center  of  ; it 

was  a lofty  edifice  divided  into  several  parts,  and  surrounded 
with  walls ; it  stood  on  an  extensive  square  foundation  or 

"Le  Fttrdjemguerd,c't%t  i dir*.  It  far  fait  par  (Zeodiv.  Tome  t. 

pirt  S,  p.  27S).  Xt/emgiurd,  ^Toiue  M.  p.  411)‘  Z>/rmilrinid,  (ibid.  «Ih>  Tom*  I. 
part.  2,  p.  27o).  The  mooarcb't  oame  waa  propetijr  Jem;  Ifae  auinaoie  Sluid  at 
Skid,  iigoifjiag  bright  or  luminout,  be  received  bevauic,  from  the  beaut)i  of  hia. 
couiiteiMnce  which  seemed  to  glow  with  ccleatia)  iplendoor,  he  waa  compared  to  the 
sun.  Sochi*  the  eaplanation  of  Jrm-akid given  bv  several  bistoriaiu,  particularl]i  by 
Uamdallab  io  tbe  Tatikk  Gtuidah; 

Ai-ab  ^ j\  d S'  3 S (*^' 

^ - 1... > 

That  tbe  brilliancy  of  hU  jewels  coutributed  to  heighten  the  daxaliug  edects  of  bis 
natural  beauty,  I have  already  shown,  (p.  18}, 

f")  " L*  Vendidad  represente  ce  Prince  raarebant  toojours  vers  le  Sud.”  See  M. 
Anquetil's  note  2,  Zendav.  Tome  1.  part.  2,  p,  203;  and  tbe  gradual  advance*  oC 
JaHshio  “vers  le  pays  auquel  preside  Rapitan,  le  Midi,”  in  the  text,  p.  272, 
273,  274;  until  at  last  be  constructs  the  Faroe  Fer,  which  afterward*  bore  his  name;. 
“ Or  Djemschid  fit  le  Fer,  Ac.  p.  273. 

"Au  milieu  de  la  Perse,  dans  le  (desert)  salA,"  (Zendav.  Tome  II.  p,  411,  not* 
1)  Can  this  Salt,  rfor  the  word  detert  is  au  interpolation  in  M.  Anquetil's  note) 
allude  to  the  sail  Lakes,  which  I have  mentioned  ; p.  07,  08,  171 1 I'he  Pahlari 
teat  seems  to  give  .S'read  rather  as  a proper  name  " Miani  Parii,patan  Srata;  aoA 
it  i*  accordingly  rendered,  (p.  411),  " Miauk  Pares  dans  brovk.” 
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platform,  at  the  foot  of  a mountalo  ; it  was  abundantly 
watered ; and  the  adjacent  territory  yielded  golden  harvests 
even  to  luxuriance(’“). 

Here,  perhaps,  we  may  suppose  a reference  to  the  fine 
plain  of  Marvdasht  or  Istakhr,  fertilized  by  the  copious 
waters  of  the  river  Bandamir  and  by  many  smaller  streams 
flowing  through  a multiplicity  of  villages(’'”). 

The  Varjemgird  was  not  exempt  from  cold,  nor  even  from 
snow  ; but  this,  when  dissolved  by  the  heat,  contributed  to 
enrich  the  soil ; (Zendav.  Tome  II.  part.  2,  p.  274,  275)  ; 


('**>  **  Ua  PaU'u  elr>i,  «ntour6  de  miin,  et  doat  I'iaterieur,  ]nrtag<  en  corps  de 
*'  lo|(is,  separit  pir  dcs  cours,  etoit  bieo  U place  fort  etendue  el  quarrie." 

*'  Djtmktmd  hatir  kaji  Damegaa,  Le  Djeoiltand  eti  sous  le  moot  Damegao,’*  (Tome 
II.  p.  411;  Tome  I.  part.  2,  p.  27SX  U Djemsebid  fit  cooler  en  abondaiice  I'eau  ; 
**  lea  champs  toqjours  dores  y purtoient  ce  qui  eat  boa  a manger."  (Zendae.  Tome  I. 
|iar1.  2,  p.  270, 277). 

("')  See  in  Zmdaretta,  Tome  I.  part  2.  (p.  273,  278,)  the  numerous  villages  of 
different  sises ; tbe  excellence  of  the  soil;  *'cetteterreHoitexcelIente,"(27S).  The 
fruit  trees,  tbe  cattle,  domestick  animals,  the  germs  of  every  thing  neocssary  as  food, 
&c.  (277).  The  great  plain  of  MarrdaAt,  or  Ittakkr,  was  tbe  most  fertile  that  Della 
Valle  had  seen  in  any  province  of  Persia  ; (Viaggi.  Lett  XV.  Ottob.  1621.)  Chardin 
celebrates  tbe  great  and  small  streams  of  limpid  water,  " qni  est  la  meillenre  do 
s'monde,"  which  render  the  plain  “fertile,  riche,  abondante,  belle  et  delicieuse;" 
(Tome  IX,  p.  1441.  Tbe  rivers  Araxes,  and  Pulcuar,  soda  "ihousand  rivulets," 
that  irrigate  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  (Tome  IX.  p.  49).  See  also  Fryer's  Account 
(Trav.  p.  263),  of  this  " wcallhr  plaiu."  Ktempfer  bears  ample  testimony  to  tbe 
richness  of  its  pniducts,  (Ammo.  Exot.  p.  298),  which  Le  Bmn  confirms,  mentiooiag 
the  tight  hundred  and  eighty  villages  once  situate  on  tbe  plain,  whilst  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  might  have  been  counted  within  a compass  of  twelve  leagues  about 
the  ruins.  (Voyages,  p.261). 
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I have  already  observed,  (p.  168),  that  Istakhr  is  among 
those  places  which  a Geographical  Manuscript  assigns  to 
the  Sardsir  or  cold  region  of  Pars;  and  that  Savonut,  though 
more  soutliern,  is  nevertheless  by  some  farsaugs  above  the 
imaginary  line  that  marks  the  garmir  or  warmer  division 
in  which  alone  date-trees  are  said  to  grow('®*).  Chardin 
describes  the  frost  and  snow,  the  winter  “rude  et  violent,” 
that  lasts  from  November  to  March  in  the  heart  of  Persia 
and  the  summer  nights  delightfully  cool,  however  hot  the 
days,  (Tome  IV.  p.  19,  20) ; a circumstance  which  I expe- 
rienced, in  May  and  July,  on  the  plain  of  Istakhr;  where 
Le  Brun  was  sometimes  hindered  from  exploring  Jemshid’s. 
Throne,  (Nov.  1704),  by  the  rain,  snow  and  frost  that  obliged, 
him  to  remain  in  the  shelter  of  a house,  (Voyages,  p.  280).. 


Whether  the  Varjemgird  has  .appeared  to  any  other  writer 
under  the  form  of  Istakhr  or  Persepolis,  I strongly  doubt ; 
yet  some  further  remarks  are  postponed,  as  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  anticipated  in  two  or  three  Essays,  the 
titles  of  which  alone  are  at  present  known  to  me,  through  the 
medium  of  a recent  and  very  excellent  work  below  quoted(*“). 


(■■)  '•  Ami  the  towns  of  the  Xardttr,  or  cold  region  of  Per*  *re,  first,  IttaUtr,  then 
“Boisd,”  A’c.  Jj*  3 Seethe  5i«r of  PeWAs.  which 

places  Stnonit,  (or  A$tahb«nit ),  in  the  same  division.  See  also  the  printed  work  of 
Ebn  IIavkal,  (Orient.  Geogr.)  p.  1 13,  "To  the  colder  region  belong  I§takkr  and 
Beiza,"  and  Attaiigan  erroneously  written  for  AttahbdHil. 


(»•)  <•  Veteris  Mediae  et  Persiae  Monumenta,"  &c.  by  the  ingenioua  Hoeck,  (Gotting. 
1818,  quarto),  I much  regret  that  this  valuable  work  baa  only  fallen  into  my  band* 
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\Vc  must  now  examine  the  name  htakhr,  which,  as  ire- 
queiitly  written  or  bespeaks  in  two  letters,  (the 

.*aad  t)  an  Arabian  origin.  But  on  the  authority  of  several 
Manuscripts,  especially  the  best  Dictionaries,  we  arc  justified 
in  reducing  this  to  Persian  orthography,  and  may  write  it 
accordingly  Some  have  supposed  that  the  place  was 

called  after  au  ancient  personage ; as  he  appears,  however, 
merely  to  bestow  his  doubtful  name  on  a territory  of  consider- 
able extent  comprehending  the  Persian  metropolis,  I would 
more  willingly  seek  a descriptive  signification  for  the  word 
ZsfaAAr(“**).  Spelt  as  above,  in  a manner  peculiarly  Arabick, 


(18I0>,  unce  the  commenceioeDl  of  tliese  remarka  on  yatjemgird ; it  wilt  be  found 
cqiiall,v  useful  to  tlie  iludioua  antiquary  at  home,  aa  to  the  trarellrr  who  may  riait  the 
mutmoieiiU  of  which  it  treata. . 

('**)  “ Accordinit  to  one  tradition,”  aaya  Haudallah,  "thia  place  was  founded 
■*  by  C AiUMKiU,  (the  first  Peraian  king),  or,  according  to  another  by  hU  aoo,  whoae 
“ name  waa  IsTAKHR.”  (atJ  J 

See  the  MS.  A'luAut  al  Calub,  (Geogr.  ch.  12).  M.  Laoglka  lias  traoalated  the  arti-. 
cle  from  wliicb  thia  paaaage  ia  catracted,  in  the  *'  Mimoire  Hiatorique  aur  Pcakpolia,” 
annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  bia  **  Collection  Portative  de  Voyages,”  (p.  208).  It ' 
waa  not  compatible  with  the  plan  of  ao  amall  a work  to  give  the  original  texts  of 
those  Arabian,  Peraian,  and  Turkish  authors  whom  be  quoted;  but  from  the  well- 
known  accuracy  and  ingenuity  of  M.  LangUa,  I should  in  my  quotations  of  the 
same  passages  have  generally  considered  a reference  to  hia  Memoir  as  sufficient ; . 
the  French  translation,  however,  in  two  or  three  places,  indicates  a alight  difference 
between  the  copies  which  he  used  and  mine;  tliis  has  induced  me  to  quote  some 
particular  words  or  sentences,  in  the  original  language,  from  the  beat  of  my  own 
Manuscripts ; for  there  are  acarecly  two  copies  of  any  Oriental  work  that  do  not  t 
abound  in  various  readings.  1 aball  again  have  occasioa  to  notice  the  very  interest*  ■ 
ing  Memoir  of  M.  Langlia. 
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it  may  express  the  marble  materials  of  Jemshi'd’s  Throne 
or  Palace,  according  to  a learned  Orienta!ist(*“®). 

But  if  we  adopt  the  Persian  orthography,  Istakhr  will  sig- 
nify “a  pond,  lake  or  reservoir  of  watcr”('“*);  and  “the name 
“of  a castle  in  the  province  of  Pars, so  called  from  an  immense 
“ cistern  which  it  contains;  and  thisafter  the  Arahick  fashion 
“ is  written  It  signifies  also,  “ that  castle  in  F/irs 

“ which  was  the  royal  residence  of  Da'ra'i  (or  Darius)  the 


('“)  " Hoc  PaUtium  quia  ri  rtipccxciaum,  Arabic^  nnnenpatum  cst  Ittachr,  q.  <). 
"i  rupe  dfimmpttm  »u  rupt  eonttans,  aaxeuiu  Palaliuro,  nomine  Heducio  ab  oclata 
conjugal ione  Radicis  Saekr,\.  e.  rupes.”  Hyde,  Relig.  V'et,  Per*,  p.  304.(Oaon. 
1700.)  Kempfer  also  refers  it  to  tbe  sane  root;  " Rudera  sunt  PaUtii  httekr,  i.  e. 

operis  marmorei  dicti."  Amoen.  Esot.  (p.  SOS).  Yet  I doubt  wheUier  any  .Arabiau 
or  Persian  critick  has  noticed  this  etymology. 

C*)  See  tbe  Diet.  BwtIUm  Kilra  in  which  is  explained  as  equiraleni  in  sen^e 

lo  and  See  it  also  in  the  words  and  for  ao  the 

two  final  letters  are  often  transposed;  but  the  true  pronunciation  is  ascertained  by 
FtBDAOai,  whose  Sh6k  Adatefi  exhibits  tbe  name  htakhr  at  least  eight  and  twenty 
times,  orcBsionally  corresponding  in  rhyme  to  the  word  Jakhr,  Thus  Da'ba'  or 
Darius,  after  a battle  with  Alexander,  "marched  from  Jmhrum  towards  htakkr, 
" which  was  tbe  bmat  or  glory  of  tbe  illustrious  Persians.” 

(•rtTj 

y**  *V-  w'**? 

NlZA'Ml,howeTer,in  most  copies  of  bis.Vehaiider  AdaseA,  "The  History  of  Alexander,*' 
affects  to  write  tbe  name  Itlarakk;  or,  as  I have  seen  it  in  one  MS.  copy 

of  the  Gufutdn,  (chap.  IV;  accented  Uttarukk. 

A—rJU  Aali  3 I— i-le  Li— il  AaiJ  j ( ) 

AS—’  y Juijiyjl  |s\j  LS—b 

( Bmrk.  Katea  in f no  longer  quote  the  Barkkn  KMta  as  MS.  siuce  a friend 
informs  me  that  tbe  Persian  text  has  been  lately  printed  at  Calculta. 
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“ son  of  Da'ba'b ”('*•).  That  Istakhr  derived  its  name  from 
the  lakes  and  marshes  among  which  it  is  situate.  Father  An- 
gelo declares  to  be  his  opinion{“**).  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  the  Persian  Dictionary  quoted  in  note  107,  does  not  al- 
lude to  a general  diffusion  of  water ; but  one  castle  (of  many 
that  guarded  the  plain)  is  represented  as  borrowing  a name 
from  its  own  particular  istakhr,  or  reservoir,  which  this  cir- 
cumstance may  induce  us  to  imagine,  as  it  has  been  describ- 
> able  for  magnitude  or  capaciousness.  Did  not 

Chronology  present  an  insuperable  diflSculty,  we  might 
suppose  the  istakhr  here  mentioned  to  be  that  immense 
reservoir  or  cistern  which  I have  already  noticed  as  the  work 
of  Azzad  (or  Adhad)  Ad  Douleh,  who  boasted  that  he 
had  erected  a lake  on  the  summit  of  a mountain.  (See  p.  1 83). 


(Bip-A.K.in 


u' 


} iXiib  A<ii  (‘*’®); 


See  Ihe  Penian  Column  of  hit  Gazophylacium  LlnguR  Penarum,  Ac.  p.  283; 

wiwj  j sf'eVy  j'  ^ jj  \ 

«.dh.,  Italian  article  Per«yu//.  (ibid);  -Gliautori  Pertia^Tl.  eWamano  UUc^ 
" *•***■  '■son* ; e di  vero  il  suo  tito  e pieno  di  laguiie,"  (in  (be  French 

Mlomii,  “ pleine  de  lacs  e(  det  eaux  dorraante.)."  Chardin  wat  forced  to  deviate  in 

‘’'***’  "■*  *''‘‘*'*  *’*'*  ‘"“"d****!  »e»eral  parta 

Of  the  fine  Peitepolitan  plain;  •«  Let  ea.u  q«i  etoient  debordie.  en  pludeurt  endroits  » 
*c  Tome  IX,  p.  48,  Rouen  1723).  Le  Brun,  alto,  (Voyage.,  p.  -WO),  and  other  tn- 
Teller.,  («,me  of  my  own  acquaintance)  have  been  equally  incommoded  on  Ibit 
Mbie  plain  b,  Ihe  exuberance  of  il.  water..  To  re.frain  tbe«  when  Axzad  ad 
Dodlsh  had  conitructed  Ihe  mattive  dike  or  mound  called  Bendamh-,  it  may  be 
rwollecled  that  be  vauntingly  .tyled  bia  work  » a mountain  in  the  mid.t  of  a lake  - 
tV  P-  IB3). 
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This  artificial  lake,  however,  was  not  formed  until  a late 
period  of  the  tenth  century  ; now  we  find  that  not  only 
Tabri  and  Ebn  Haukal  who  lived  in  an  early  part  of 
the  same  century,  have  frequently  noticed  Istakhr  as  a most 
ancientcity,  but  Ebjt  Aasiu  Al  Ku'n,  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  had  designated  the  capital  of  Pars  by 
that  name,  in  his  Manuscript  Chronicle  the  “ Book  of  Vic- 
tories”("‘*).  Istakhr  also  appears  under  the  form  of  Slahr 
(VJtnuifp)  in  the  Armenian  History  of  IMoses  Chorenensis,  a 
writer  generally  assigned  to  the  fifth  century,  though  reduced 
by  one  critick  to  the  eighth('“) ; when,  also,  a silver  coin  was 
struck  by  the  Muselmdn  conquerors  of  Persia,  (as  an  in- 
scription in  their  language  unequivocally  proves)  “ at  Is- 
“ takhr  in  the  year  ninety,’’  corresponding  to  708  of  the 
Christian  era("*). 


The  <-*US  or  composed  in  the  eighth  centurv  by  Abu 

Mohammed  Ahmed  Ebn  Aasim,  al  Kofi.  al 

reUtiog  the  eonquetls  of  the  early  MuuhuiM  in  various  countries.  Thia  work  io 
Arabick,  as-originally  writteu,  I have  never  been  able  to  procure ; nor,  probably,  does 
a copy  exist  in  Europe ; we  may  even  sup|M>se  it  extremely  rare  among  the  Asiaticks 
themselvea;  fora  distinguished  man  of  letters,  Ahmed  alOhafpa’bi,  is  content  to 
quoie  it  (in  his  Ntgaritt&n ) through  the  medium  of  a Persian  translation,  which  was 
made  about  the  year  500  (A.  D.  1109  or  1200),  by  5Idmammrd  Ebn  Ahmed  al 
Mastowfi  From  the  Persian  work,  after  a collation  of 

three  fine  copies,  I some  years  ago  prepared  for  the  press  a translation  of  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes. 

('*')  Mos.  Cboren.  Hist.  Arm.  Lib.  II,  p.  100,  (Edit.  Whistoo.  1736).  Concerning 
fie  age  of  thia  Armenian  writer.  See  Vol.  1,  p.  42,  note  60. 

("*)  “Argenteus  rarissimns  Mnsei  Cufici  Borgiani  in  Adltri  Collectione  nova,  tab.  I, 
I>.  1.  acre  expressus  qui  /staehrtt  anno  nonagaimo  Am  ^ Chr.  708, 
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Here,  then.  Istakhr  appears  an  established  name  between 
two  and  three  hundred  years  before  the  construction  of 
Azzad  ad  Douleii’s  great  cistern  ; and  must  either  be 
derived  from  one  more  ancient,  or  from  the  general  marshi- 
ness of  the  plain,  if  we  still  suppose  the  word  to  signify  a 
receptacle  for  water. 

!Many  Eastern  writers  have  described  minutely  the  great 
cistern  constructed  by  Azzad  ad  Douleh,  in  the  fortified 
mountain  of  Istakhr;  but  they  do  not  mention  that  any  similar 
work  of  art  had  previously  existed  there.  The  mountain, 
however,  contained,  in  one  of  its  hollows,  a natural  pond 
which  Azzad  ad  Douleh  enlarged  and  improved  until  it 
became  that  reservoir  so  celebrated  among  the  Persians. 
This  wc  learn  from  Hamdallau’s  Geographical  Treatise, 
in  a passage  that  has  not  been  hitherto  translated,  I believe, 
into  any  European  language ; it  occurs  near  the  end  of 
that  chapter  from  which  M.  Langl^s  extracted  an  account 
of  Jemsui'd’s  ruined  palace, (See his  “Memoirc  Historique,*' 
above  quoted,  note  104).  Hamdallah  in  a particular 
section  describes  tlie  sixteen  castles  that  remained  when  he 
wrote  (in  the  fourteenth  century)  out  of  seventy  and  more,  by 
which  Fars  had  once  been  rendered  a province  of  consi- 
derable strength ; here  lie  informs  us  that  “According  to  the 


**  ad  timilitudinein  DamasceBorain  cusu>  fait,  at  Auemanni  niihi  con6niuTil  ct  Adlenu 
" Ulleria  ad  ow  <lati>  •uSragatui  cat.’'  Sec  tbc  Opuacula  Quataor."  of  O.  O. 

" Kn,  p.  30,  ^Roitocb.  1734). 
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“ T&rs  Ndmeh,  or  “ History  of  Fdrs,’’  there  is  not  in  that 
“ country  a fortress  more  ancient  than  the  castle  of  Istakhr  ; 

and  every  possible  mode  of  fortifying  a place  was  there 
“ employed.  It  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Seh  Gumbeddn, 
“ or  the  “ Three  Domes  because  within  its  territory  were 
“ comprised  two  other  castles,  named  Shekesteh  and  Sang- 
“ And  in  the  castle  of  Istakhr  was  a certain  piece 

of  ground  resembling  a deep  valley,  into  which  the  rain 
“ water  flowed  from  the  sides,  but  at  one  part  ran  down  to- 
“ wards  the  plain.  Azzad  ad  Douleh,  the  Dilemi  Prince, 
“ having  raised  a band  or  mound  on  that  declivity  by  which 
“ the  water  escaped,  caused  it  to  be  faced  on  the  inside  with 
“ stone  and  mortar,  thus  forming  a hawz  or  reservoir.  To 
“ this  the  descent  was  by  a staircase  of  seventeen  steps;  and 
“the  reservoir  was  made  so  strong  and  solid,  by  means 
“of linen  and  wax,  bitumen  and  mortar,  that  the  water 
“ could  not,  in  any  manner,  find  a passage  through  it”("*) ; 


C'“)  Even  my  best  copy  of  Hamdallah's  wotki,  Ihoughip  genrnil  Qoitacc  anilely 
wrilteo,  liai  Shangtean  for  Sangtein,  aa  will  appear  from  the  quolaliuii  in  note  114; 
but  an  eacellent  Dic'ionary  informs  us  that  Sangwin  (catled  likewise  Stpidam  by  Ihe 
people  of  Shirit),  was  a castle  which  S EMAHt  D erected  in  fJrs,  and  Ibis  with  the 
cattle  of  htakkr  and  that  styled  Skekrtleh,  (or  broken)  constituted  Ihe  Sek  gttmbrdin, 
or  “Three  Domes.”  (See  the  Bvrkin  Kitta  in  ^jj'ySLJui — and  A»i). 

My  copy  of  the  Skiria  Kamek  reads  SagHwam  erroneously,  in  a passage 

which  Kaempfer  has  translated,  (Anioen.  Esol.  p.  3tl3);  but  his  MS  probably  bad 
for  be  eapresaes  (be  uame  by  Saknauu ; as  doe*  M.  Langlks  in  his  Meta.  Hist, 
sur  Persep.(p.  219). 

kjii  Aals  ( ^ 
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It  is  possible  that  the  natural  pond  had  been  called  utakhr, 
and  iinpartud  its  name  to  the  foilificd  rock,  many  centuries 
before  the  construction  of  Azzad  ad  douleh’s  great  reser- 
voir ; but  if  tlic  city  had  been  so  denominated  in  Alexander’s 
time,  (from  any  signification  of  iatakhr),  his  Grecian  compan- 
ions might  have  adopted  or  imitated  the  word,  which  when 
hellenized  into  Wax?  or  im-axapa  would  not  have  been  more 
harsh  than  a multiplicity  of  names  recorded  by  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy;  or  they  might  have  expressed  its  meaning  in  a term 
of  their  own  language:  whereas  we  find  that  they  entitled  it 
“ Persepolis,”  denoting  emphatically  the  “ city  of  the  Per- 
sians,’’ by  a compound  name  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  Per- 
sian Irdn-shahr ; of  which  I otjce  regarded  “ Persepolis,”  as 


^ ji  y C-i.-wt  j AA.I.C  A A 

lii'  o'  j\  cjt  j 

ft* 3 ^rv'"  3 3 3 ^ 

jt  tol  U!ai  ii  ]yl 

MS.  Kozkat  el  Colab,  (Geogr.  Sect.  cli.  12j.  Tliis  reterToir,  it  is  added,  was  so  am- 
ple that  a tbousaiiil  men  niiglit  driok  of  the  water  dail^  during  a whole  year,  yet  the 
surface  would  not  be  lowered  even  to  the  depth  of  one  foot;  and  marble  columns 
placed  in  it  supported  a mof  which  presentesl  the  water  unaffected  by  vicissitudes  of 
weather.  The  Turkish  Geographer  whose  account  of  htekhr  seems  principally 
derived  from  Hamdallah’s  work,  does  not  clearly  eapress  that  the  natural  pond 
was  in  the  very  castle.  His  words,  according  to  Professor  Norberg's  translation,  are 
“ in  hac  reginiie  solum  reperitur  valli  simile,  ab  uno  latere  cioctuin  campo,  quo  plu- 
“ via  effusa  arinentum  bourn  silvestrium  se  conlulit ; igitur  Adadel  Daiila  illud  latus 
“ob.trusit,  ibique  niagnam  piaciaam  17  scabellis,  s.gradibns  scalar  praeditam  condi- 
'*  dit,  cui  tectum  columnis  inniiuni  superstruait,  Hujus  aqua  1000  hominibus  sufficit." 
(Specim.  Geogr.  Orient.  Ture.  Lat.  quoted  in  Miinicr's  Danish  Essay  on  the  Perso- 
politan  Inscriptions,  p.  10). 
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merely  the  Greek  translation.  But  Trhn-shahr,  as  some- 
authors  inform  us,  signified  (like  Iran  alone)  the  Persian 
empire  in  general ; while,  according  to  others,  the  city  of 
I^ishapur  was  particularly  entitled  ird;t-s/<aAr(“*). 

VIII.  However  that  may  be,  Greek  authors  have  preserv- 
ed, under  forms  slightly  diSering,  (perhaps  from  the  natural' 
difficulty  of  catching  foreign  sounds  or  through  the  inaccu- 
racy of  transcribers)  a Persian  compound  name  of  which, 
scarcely  any  translation  could  better  express  the  meaning  than. 


C“)  The  Diet.  Burkin  Kitta  (in  voct)  informt  ut  Ibnt  ••  Trim  Shakr  wai  the  first 
"or  originnl  mme  of  Nitk/^ir,'’  ws. EMi  RKuoMoin 
the  first  Volume  of  bis  Rauztt  ci  Saffn,  relates  that  king  Fkridu'n  having  bestowed  on 
bis  sons,  Salm  and  To'r,  all  the  Ksstem  and  Western  regiotis  of  this  earth,  appoint- 
ed the  other,  iRBJE,  to  be  sovereign  of  " /rda  Shakr,  which  iniplies,”  sajs  llie  hi-to- 
rian,  *■  whatever  provinres  lie  between  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Jaikia- 
" or  Osus),  the  very  center  of  the  most  cultivated  and  civiliseil,  most  ph  asant  and 
"most  excellent  portion  of  the  globe;  the  middle  gem  in  the  collar  of  this  world." — 

— ki— Uj  ale  tixJ)  J ^ 

It  is  certain  that  two  copies  of  the  same  Oriental  work  very  freguenlly  dilier ; but  I 
suspect  that  Hyde  mistook  one  historian  for  another,  when  he  assigned  the  following 
passage  to  "EMtRCHOND  in  vita  Regis  Phridun."  (Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  417,  ed. 
1700).  (jUiafi  y j'yC  jl  ks— 1 kOJjUc  tif  jft  ‘'Iran  Shakr,  by 

" which  name  are  denoted  the  provinces  of  Irik,  Firt,  Khariton,  and  Knhittan;"  fur 
these  are  not  the  words  of  Ehi'rkhond  (at  least  aecnidhig  to  my  copieax  but  of  Ins 
son  Khonoemi’r  in  the  MS.  work  entitled  Khelitrt  al  Akhiar.  One  copy  of 
Tabbi's  Chronicle  explains  /rdss  Skakr  still  more  fully;  as  comprehending  the 
" territory  of  Batrak,  the  provinces  of  Irik  Arak  and  Irik  .^eas,  A’Auresda,  and 
*'  BaghtUd,  and  the  land  of  Kufah,  and  all  the  countries  that  were  most  central  aisd 
" cultivated  in  the  world  ; and  Oeiit,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Yemen  (or  Arabia 
Felix).”  Another  copy,  hosrever,  merely  states  that  F BRlDlfN  placed  his  son  lReJ« 
in  the  govenunent  of  Iran  Shakr  ; and  a third,  more  briefly,  of  Iran, 
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“Persepolis,”  the  City  of  the  Persians,  and,  pre-enainentlj 
their  capital.  This  original  name  I conceive  to  have  been 
Parta-garda,\\\G  habitation  of  Persians,  or  of  him  from  whom 
their  country  derived  its  denomination;  Pa'rs,  the  son  of 
Paiilav(“*).  Instances  of  tlve  local  adjunct  grd  (in  modern 
orthography  comprising  only  three  letters  .^^),  have  been 
already  quoted  (p.  102),  on  the  best  authority  ; Ddrdb-gerd, 
Dariopolis,  the  city  founded  by  Darius  or, that  in  which  he 
resided  ; SUivenh-gerd,  and  Veiseh-gerd,  to  which  might  easily 
be  added  many  similar  compound  names  of  places(“^). 
Among  the  Greeks  who  visited  Persia  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  some  never  knew  the  meaning  of  Parsa-garda, 
but  thought  it  sufficient  to  imitate  the  barbarous  sound ; 


^ jJLJl  *jie  ^ Jtttl  IJItJi  ("*) 

iJJit  S'  m ..*1  J 

“ Know  that  Pa'ki  the  ion  of  Paiilav.  ihe  too  of  Sa'm  ^or  Sbem  ' Ibe  hhi  of  Noah, 
*'(no  whom  be  the  peace  of  Qod  !)  faaviug  established  himself  in  Pir$  became  aoeer* 
" eigii  of  this  coontnr  which  derived  its  name  from  him  : and  the  Paklari  language; 
**  ao  called  after  his  fallier  Pahla v,  became  general  in  Pir$"  (MS.  Shirii  A'daiaA). 
Here,  according  to  the  Arabian  manner,  F is  substituted  for  Pin  Pars  and  Pah  lav. 
The  genealogy  of  Pa'rs  has  been  differently  traced  up  to  Noah  in  the  Jthingirt, 
Burkin  Kaita,  and  MSS.  which  it  is  not  aeceaaary  here  to  quote. 

(“"I  Such  aa  Palitk  gtrd  FiruzgtrJ  l^agtrd  , 

Ramgtrd  FtrkU  gnd  Diak  gtrd  (oyLh^o),  with  many 

othera  which  shall  be  hereafter  mote  particularly  noticed.  The  learned  Hyde 
thought  it  pruhable,(but  I know  not  on  what  grounda)tbat  the  Persians  borrowed  their 
termination  g-«rd  (or  gperifj  from  the  Carthaginians.  “Istam  terminationem  gard 
•'  Per.a:  videutur  olim  hahuisse  i Ptenis,  quibos  MfTip  Kopra  cat  urba,  leu  Ctrta  ul  i 
'•  in  TigranottTta."  (Hist.  Relig.  Vet  Pen.  p.  had,  O*.  1700). 
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wnile  others  evinced  superior  knowledge  by  translating  that 
name  into  “Persepolis.”  Such  a circumstance  would  have 
been  the  source  of  much  contusion  ; for  subsequent  geo- 
graphers and  historians  compiling  their  materials  from  the 
accounts  trasmitted  by  those  tiavcllers,  either  in  oral  tradi- 
tion or  in  written  journals,  must  have  sometimes  found  the 
same  transaction  assigned  by  one  to  Persepolis,  and  by 
another  to  Pasargada,  Parm-gada,  or  Pasa-garda,  as  it  has 
been  variously  expressed(”®).  Curtius,  possibly,  was  so  de- 
ceived, as  he,  (and  he  alone),  distinguishes  the  Pasargadan 
from  the  Persepolitan  treasures("’).  But  to  me  it  appears 
that  Arrian  has  only  retained  the  Persian  where  otliers 


("*)  We  may  read  gaiUe  (with  Strabo,  Arrian  and  others)  or  garjtt  (willi  (Pliny), 
yet  the  sense  will  scarcely  sutTer  any  alteration  if.  as  Reland  supposes  (Dissert.  VIII), 
gadtt  be  wbat  in  modem  Persian  it  written  and  pronounced  kadth,  a house, 
mansion,  or  place  of  residence.  This  I allow  to  be  plausible,  and  even  aclniissiliie, 
atill  preferring  garia  as  better  expressing  houses  collectively,  or  a city,  than  kadak 
which  denotes  a tingle  house,  or  mansion ; thus  mti-kadah  the  house  of 

wine  ora  tavern  ; iteiM-kadak  (,.vf »■)))  a 6re-tciiip'.e,  Ac.  In  the  first  member  how- 
ever of  this  compound  name,  r is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  only  sense  that  I can 
discover  in  the  word  ; and  must  be  placed,  not  at  the  end  as  by  Stniho,  Plnlarch  and 
others,  (Tlaeop  Paiar);  hut  as  the  third  letter;  thus  we  find  Ptrsagadte  ami  Ptrta- 
gadum,  and  Peria  gidte  iti  diflerent  cdiiioiis  of  Curtius,  (See  Siiakeiiburg's,  Lib.  V. 
cup.  vi.  to);  and  Paiur  gada  loiov  r<  coi  <r  TTopsapyaJais,  A’C.),  in  .^ppian.  Mitlir. 
p 303,  (edit.  Toll.  1070),  where  the  second  r of  Partar  seems  to  me  superfluous. 
Ptolemy  (VI,  4),  has  Patar  gada  (or  Pataracka  Ilaeapoxa  as  in  the  Palatine  MS.) 
and  places  a Patacarla  in  Partbia.  Stephanus  Byianlius  has  Pauargada;. 

("*j  Curtius  agrees  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Lib,  XVII),  in  stating  Ihe  Persepolitan 
treasures  at  Ihe  immense  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents,  nr  nearly 
thirty-three  millions  of  our  pounds  sterling  after  Herbert’s  calculation,  (Trav.  p.  146, 
3d  edit.);  hut  adds  six  tbousaud  talents  found  at  Persagadie. — '‘Accesscre  ad  han» 
**  pecuniar  sumotam  captis  Persagadis  sex  millia  laleatorum."  ^Lib.  V.  c.  vi,  10). 
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adopted  the  Greek  name  when,  having,  mentioned  Alexan- 
der's march  from  Susiana,  his  victorious  contest  with  Ario- 
barzanes,  and  his  eager  desire  to  possess  the  enemy’s  hoarded 
money,  he  informs  us  that  his  hero  seized  at  Pasargada  the 
treasures  of  Cyrus  ; appointed  a new  governor ; and  burned 
the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.  (See  the  quotation  in  note 
122).  Now  we  learn  from  many  indisputable  authorities 
that  Ariobarzanes  was  defeated  in  opposing  Alexander’s 
approach  from  a Western  province  to  Persepolis{^*°) ; that 
in  Persepolis  were  preserved  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
Cyrus  and  of  other  raonarchs ; and  that  in  Persepolis  stood 
the  Royal  Palace  which  Alexander  destroyed(‘*’).  If  Arri- 
an’s PasargadtE,  therefore,  be  not  the  same  place,  he  must 
have  suddenly  transported  his  reader,,  in  the  middle  of  a 
narrative,  from  the  capital  to  a distant  city,  and  as  suddenly 
brought  him  back ; a fault  which  I would  not  readily  im- 
pute to  that  judicious  writer.  But  a very  learned  critick, 
unable  to  account  for  the  confusion  of  names,  and  unwilling 


Piaai^dK  is  placed  Snth  Eashcard  of  Persepolis,  on  tile  line  of  Alexander's 
return  from  India,  b)'  those  who  regard  Ibe  two  names  as  belonging  to  different  cities. 
Thus  M.  dr  Ste.  Croix  (Esamen  Critique  dra  Historiens  d'  Alexandre,  p.  07B,  tide  edit), 
says — " au  relour  des  hides,  Alexandre  vint  de  Passrgade  a Peraepolis yet  in  a 
former  part  of  bis  admirable  work,  perhaps  through  some  accidental  transposition, 
be  informs  us  that  Alexander  baring  marcbed  from  Susiana,  (a  province  tying  wrtt- 
ward ) (Mssed  the  Persian  straits,  “ and  became  nucemttly  master  of  Pa.sargada  and 
of  Persepolis, — “ Ensnite  il  paasa  les  Pyles  Presides  et  se  rendit  aoccessivement 
" raaiire  de  Pasargade  el  de  Peraipolia"  (Exam.  Crit.  p.  310). 


0”)  Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  XVII.  Strab.  XV.  Q.  Curl.  V.  Plin.  VI.  o.  90.  Pint.  in.Uav. 
Justin.  XI.  <vtbenaeus  XUI.  dec. 
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to  allow  the  identity,  suspects  that  some  part  of  Arrian’s 
text  must  have  been  lost ; while  an  ingenious  translator  has, 
without  any  hesitation,  substituted  Persepolis  for  Pasar- 
gadar). 

In  placing  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasnrgade,  Arrian  (Lib. 
V’l,  c.  29>  ed.  Gronov.  p,  273),  agrees  with  all  other  writers; 
but  he  also  places  there  the  burnt  palace  which  these  una- 
nimously describe  as  a structure  belonging  to  Persepolis. 
On  this  subject,  a third  passage  of  Arrian  may  be  here 
noticed  ; which,  though  it  seem  to  prove  that  the  two  names 
belonged  to  places  wholly  distinct,  does  Jiot  by  any  means 
affect  my  opinion  of  their  identity.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  his  seventh  book  ; “ When  Alexander  returned  to  Pa- 
“ sargada  and  to  Persepolis,  he  became  desirous,”  See. 


The  words  of  Arrian  ire  **  EX(i/3<  Ac  ra  ck  riorapyaAatt  ypiifutrat  cr  ro*i 
K»pcv  ro»  irpMrov  XarpaTijy  fitr  bi  xarttmioi  ^parat^rifr  ror 

ViofUwpov  TQiAa'  rn  ^vtXtia  Ac  ra  Iltftatca  I quote  the  only  edition  of 

Arrian  within  niy  reach  at  present;  that  published  in  1704,  (Lui*d.  Bat.  folio.  Lib. 
Ill,  cap.  18,  p.  131)  by  Gronovius,  who,  though  be  ovenihelms  ns  in  every  page  with 
minute  crilicUm,  docs  not  appear  to  suspect  any  chasm  or  <le6ciency  in  this  passage. 
But  the  Baron  de  Sainle  Cruix  affirms  that  something  roust  bare  been  omitted  ininedi* 
ately  before  the  words  m /^aatXcm ; otherwise  the  last  sentence  is  not  connected  with 
any  preceding,  aod  Arrian  has  confounded  Paaargada  with  Persepolis,  or  placed  in 
ibe  former  city,  that  royal  palace  which  belonged  to  the  latter.  **  II  dull  y avoir  uoe 
**  lacune  daoa  le  texte  d'trrien,  inmiedialcment  avant  celte  phrase,  qui  n’rst  point 
'**  liee  avec  ce  qui  la  pret'ede.  Si  lela  n’est  pas,  Arrien  a coufoodu  Pasargadc  avec 
**  Persepolis,  ou  a mis  dans  la  premiere  ville  le  palais  des  roU,  qui  set  ouvait  dans  U 
**  demiere.**  (Etanen  Critique  des  Historiens  d'Alexandre,  p.  3il,  3<le  edit).  Tbc 
aubstiiution  of  Persepolis  for  Pasargada,  to  which  1 have  above  alluded,  occurs  to  M» 
ChinsunTs  tran«latioa  of  Arrian.  (Tome  1.  p.  300,  Paris  IB03),  tbus^**  11  s'esqMUC 
**  rgakroent  <tc  rargeui  que  Cyrus  I'aiiciea  nvoit  icciuduIA  a Pmqwlis." 
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Sc  Cl  fla^apya^M  r(  c«i  cf  IlcfMrrroXtir  afion  AXe|ar£pM,  roroXa/c^m 

avre>’.  &e.  Herc  niost  abruptly  is  introduced  the  name  of 
Persepolis  for  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  time,  through- 
out Arrians’s  work;  and  such  is  the  perplexity  of  this  passage 
that  even  M-de  Ste.  Croix  can  only  explain  it  by  supposing 
the  name  to  have  been  already  mentioned  in.  a supposed 
chasm  ; and  M.  Chaussard,  the  translator,  totally  omits 
PasargadiE,  and  says,  “ On  his  return  to  Persepolis,  Alex- 

ander  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  Persian  Gulf,"  &c(‘“). 

While  the  manuscripts  that  have  transmitter!  Arrian’s 
text  abound  with  various  readings,  they  furnish  but  one  in- 
stance of  a lost  passage(’”).  This  however  could  not  have 
removed  our  present  difficulty  as  the  chasm yb//otrs  Arrian’s, 
abrupt  mention  of  Persepolis,  to  explain  which  we  must 


C®)  •'  De  retouT  a Prr»^poli>,  Alexaodre  eat  dtsir,"  Ac.  (Tom*  II,  p,  311).  W* 
have  accD  that  M.  d*  Ste  Croia  accounts  for  the  confusion  in  Arrian's  third  book 
b}'  supposing  the  loss  <*r  omission  of  some  passage(not*  122',  and  this  chasm,  bo. 
thinks,  necessarily  contained  the  name  ol  Persepolis  (so  abruptly  presenting  itself  in 
the  seventh . book),  as  Arrian  must  have  mentioned  that  city  when  be  related  the. 
burning  of  its  Royal  Palace.  “.Arririi  qui  avoit  nheessairement  patli  de  cette  ville  k 
" I'epnque  de  I’mcendie  de  son  palais  ; il  y a done  one  laenne  en  cct  endroit  comme  . 
‘*^je  I si  dejk  lemarque."  (Exam.  Crit.  p.  314.  2ode  edil). 

(■®)  This  ebasm  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh  book,  in  all  tbe  MSS, 
Gronovius  observes  that  a leaf  of  the  oldest  MS.  having  been  lost,  those  who  copied 
that  volume  left  a blank  in  the  coircsponding  pait;  the  leaf,  if  not  accidentally 
destroyed,  might  have  contained,  he  thought,  certain  passages  which,  perhaps,  in- 
duced some  sompulous  Christian  to  tear  it  from  the  book,  (.See  hi*  edit,  of  Arrian  p. 
200,  Lngd.  Bat.  1704).  But  this  surmise  is  not  justified  by  Pbotius’s  abstract  of 
the  lost  passage,  (vspvii  ^ cos  rovt  avo/ia^ovs,  Ac,  Bibliotb.  cob  213);  uor  by  tbo, 
general  purport  of  it  collected  from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch. 
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cither  suppose  some  preceding  passage  lost,  or  the  text  itself 
corrupt.  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  various  readings  noti- 
ced by  Arrian’s  editors  and  commentators,  I should  think 
the  licence  of  conjectural  emendation  less  abused  by  sug- 
gesting an  alteration  of  a few  letters  in  one  line,  than  by 
imagining  a chasm  of  indefinite  extent  merely  to  serve  my 
purpose  on  this  particular  occasion.  Regarding  the  third 
book  as  perfect  in  the  passage  respecting  Pasargada?,  the 
treasures  of  Cyrus  and  the  Royal  Palace,  (See  note  122),  I 
would,  where  Perscpoliw  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  book 
as  above  tiuoted,  read,  if  necessar^^  Persepolis,  having  chang- 
ed rr»a4«f  into  somc  word  or  words  not  occupying  a much 
greater  space,  but  sufficient  to  render  the  historian’s  meaning, 
“When  Alexander  returned  toPasargadse  which  wPersepolis," 
or  “ which  is  the  same  as  “ Perscpolis”('”). 

Arrian’s  Greek  text,  however,  as  at  present  we  have  it  in 
his  solitary  mention  of  Persepolis,  has  contributed  with 
passages  from  Strabo,  (Lib.  XV.  p.  844,  ed.  Xyland.  1571), 
Pliny  (Lib.  VI.  c.  2G),  and  Ptolemy  (Lib.  VI.  c.  4),  to 


("*)  ir  llii,  Im  not  grinted  I would,  from  «xlrem«  unwillitignn,  to  fanejr  a rhasni 
nliere  all  tbc  MSS.  arr  dci-larod  perfect,  rather  auppoie  that  Arrian  baviog  at  once 
before  him  the  journal,  of  two  diflerrnt  peraon,,  found  the  same  place  deicribed  by 
one  under  it,  Persian,  by  the  other  under  it,  Greek  name ; hence  the  confusion.  He 
often  complain,  of  the  >li,cordant  report,  eiren  by  writer,  of  equal  authority  ; Alex- 
ander', companion,;  men  who  had  ,i,iled  the  aame  place,  and  recorded  the  ume 
event,.  Thu,  widely,  ,a>,  he,  does  Sristobulu,  differ  from  Ptolemy,  (the  too  of 
Lagus)  in  relating  a circumstance  which  both  bad  perwNially  witnessed,  (Lib.  IV. 
c.  14). 
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confirm  some  eminent  antiquaries  and  geographers  in  the 
opinion  that  Pasargadae  and  Persepolis  were  names  of  places 
perfectly  distinct.  So  thought  Sahnasius,  Vossius,  D’Anville, 
Sainte  Croix,  Larcher,  Vincent  and  others;  to  which  formida- 
ble phalanx  must  be  added  Rennell,  in  himself  a host.  (See 
“ The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  examined,”  &c.  p. 
286).  I have  ventured,  notwilhstsinding,  to  range  myself 
among  those,  a less  numerous  body,  who  regard  “Persepolis” 
as  the  mere  translation  of  an  original  Persian  name,  and 
believe  that  both  compounds  designated  the  same  place(‘**). 
Having  reason  to  expect  that  Major  Rennell’s  promised  dis- 
cussion respecting  Pasargadae  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publi- 
cation, I withold  some  remarks ; as  the  Anal  portion  of  this 
work  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  insertion  ot  them 
should  my  opinion  seem  still  capable  of  defence,  and  for 
the  frank  renunciation  of  this  opinion  if  proved  erroneous 
by  the  arguments  of  that  eminent  geographer. 

Alcanwhile  the  addition  of  gard  or  gerd,  indicates,  by  an 
obvious  analogy,  the  name  of  i’asa  as  the  representative  of 
Pasa-garda;  thus  are  formed  Dardb-gerd,  Sidvesfi-gerd,  and 
other  names  above  noticed;  and  even  Kadah  I have  allowed 

('■)  Tint  idrnti(}f  »p|>rara  to  liave  btrn  first  rcmtrkcil  by  Lnogucruc,  (S*e  the 
poahumuus  " Lougurruana.ou  Rcceuil  de  Peiis^s,”  &c.  Berlin,  17S4).  It  was  enn- 
firnied  by  llrercii  in  hia  **  Idem  uber  die  Polilik,*’  &c. ; but  1 only  know  thir  learned 
German'!  opinion  ihrougli  M.  dc  S iinle  Croia  (Exam.  Crit  p.  677)  who  undertakea 
to  refute  it  ax  paradoxical ; and  Mr.  Hocck,  wbo  adopt*  and  ably  defendi  it,  (Vet. 
Media:  ct  Pen.  Mouuni,  p.  14,  &c.) 
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as  nearly  synonimoiis  with  jn;er</,  (See  note  1 18).  The  place, 
therefore,  called  Posa,  long  seemed  to  me,  as  to  D’Anville 
(Geogr.  Anc.)  a remnant  of  the  classick  Pasagarda  or  Pasar- 
gada;  and  I thought,  with  Rcnnell,  that  some  monuments 
of  antiquity  might  still  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
Europeans,  (Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  p.  286). 

Few  circumstances  could  have  been  so  gratifying  to  an 
antiquarian  traveller,  as  the  discovery  of  what  might  remove 
all  doubts  on  this  subject ; and  though  Della  Valle  had  failed 
in  his  researches,  yet  it  was  from  some  hope  of  better  suc- 
cess that  I solicited,  through  the  Ambassador,  permission 
to  visit  Pasa  rather  than  four  or  6vc  other  places  which  had 
strongly  excited  my  curiosity.  But  not  one  object  remains 
at  Pasa  with  which  we  can  associate  the  idea  of  Cyrus’s 
tomb,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  ancient  monument.  The  . 
present  inhabitants  do  not  claim  that  monarch  as  founder 
of  their  city  ; in  the  oriental  works  which  describe  it,  the 
name  of  Cyrus  (living  or  dead)  is  not  once  mentioned  ; nor 
is  gard,  kadah,  or  any  other  term,  ever  added,  either  in  fami- 
liar conversation  or  in  manuscripts  to  the  original  name, 
properly  Paso,  though  often  pronounced  and  written,  after 
the  Arabian  manner,  Bas6,  and  more  generally 

('")  The  Arabi  express  by  B or  F,  Ibe  P of  foreign  nsmes  ; their  own  alphabet  not 
fnmisbing  this  letter;  thus  Palestine  becomes  Falutin ; Pauliis,  Bauitu ; Pirbz,  Ftri:, 
&c.(See  p.07,  and  Vol.  1.  Pref.  p.  xix).  I shall  only  add  concerning  the  name  ifa  Prr- 
tian  city,  originally  and  properly  written  Pati,  (with  P),  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
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For  these  negative  arguments  some  authorities  have  been 
already  offered  in  this  volume,  where  also  ard  quoted  two 
celebrated  Persian  authors  who  positively  declare  (what  ray 
osvn  observation  confirmed)  that  Pas/f,  not  enjoying  the  bene- 
fit of  a river,  is  watered  by  artificial  means.  (See  chap.  VIII, 
from  p.  90  to  102).  Such  a place,  therefore,  cannot  be  Stra- 
bo’s PasargadcE,  “ about  or  round  which,”  says  he,  “flows  the 
“ river  Kuros ; passing  through  that  part  of  Persia  called 

the  hollow,  Ejti  if  Knt  Kvpos  voraftot,  iiit  n|*  fotXrjt  iea\o¥fjfvtii  Tlfpffiios  piuy 

vf/)!  llavop^a^af.  (Lib.  X\). 


derive  it  from  an  Arabick  word  Bata  L.J,  lignif^ing  the  North  wind.whit’b  wilbg’or^ 
ot  gerd,  would  resemble  Patagarda,  (Goliua  in  Alferg.  p.  114);  but  I have  already 
observed  that  Paia  is  never  uieil  with  any  adjunct  term.  I am  airo  unwilling  to  adopt 
the  etymologies  suggested  by  Salmasius,  (Plin.  Eserc.  p.  840,  Trgj.  1089),  and  Bochart 
(Geogr.  Sacr.  Phaleg.  VI.  10),  from  the  Hebrew  TT13  'DIS  Pirri-^tdud,  ot  CHS 
Parat  gad,  " A Persian  Army,”  or  Paraigoder,  signifying  an  enclosed  place 

nr  camp  of  the  Persians  ; preferring,  like  Reland,  any  allowable  derivation  that  can  be 
found  in  the  Persian  language  itself.  "Non  placent  eoim  etymologiae  vocum  Perti- 
“carum  e*  sermone  Hebraso  pelitie,  si  ipsa  lingua  Peraica,”  4c.  (Dissert.  VIII). 
From  Anaaimenes  and  Diotiiiius,  (quoted  by  Stephanua  Byxantiua  in  Pettar  gada ) 
and  from  Eustathius  (ad  Dionysii  Perieg.  v.  1009),  we  learn  that  Vatargadtt  sig- 
nified kltprur  arparoniov,  the  camp,  or  abode  of  the  Persian  army  ; being  the  place 
where  Cyrus  with  hia  Persian  troops  defeated  the  Medea  under  Astyagea.  In  this  tense 
perhaps  Porta  kadah  (at  explained  in  note  118)  might  signify  the  station  of  the  Per- 
sians, in  opposition  to  that  spot  which  the  Medea  had  occupied.  I cannot  diamiss 
the  subject  of  tills  name  without  a notice  of  Tyebsen's  suspicion  that  the  Biblical 
Elam  riry  ox  Elymaii,  being  in  his  opinion  the  same  as  AiXav  and  Aipae  (the  very 
word  Irin  signifying  Persia)  is  nothing  but  a different  name  of  Persepolis  and 
Paugarda;  but  it  must  be  added,  that  by  these  three  names  be  would  understand 
Sbushan  or  .Susa,  (O  G.  Tychsen,  de  cuneatis  Inscript.  Persepol.  pp.  10,  13).  His 
Elam  Ir  or  Eir  ^Ty  oVV).  quoted  from  a Hebrew  work,  and  signifying  the  metro- 
polis of  Persia,  would  be,  in  that  tense,  like  Paraagarda  or  Persepolis,  equivalent  to 
/nfn  Shahr,  (See  p 316). 
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IX.  But  this  Kuros  is  immediately  recognised  in  the  river- 
Kur  (J),  latterly  called  Bafidemlr,  which  fertilizes  the  plain- 
of  Marvdaxht,  Istakhr  or  Persepolis,  as  above  dcscribcd(‘*®) 
and  to  this  low  and  extensive  plain,  inclosed  within  mouii' 
tains,  the  epithet  hollow  was  appropriately  given  by  Strabo, . 
as  Mr.  Hoeck  well  observes,  (Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum. 
p.  58).  I may  add  that  although  the  Kur  and  those  streams 
which  flow  into  it,  do  not  absolutely  surround  or  insulate- 
the  site  of  ancient  Persepolis  ; yet  they  bound  it  in  so  many- 
different  directions  as  to  appear  almost  circumfluent,  justi- 
fying the  expression  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Strabo 

applies  to  the  principal  river.  A little  map,  forming  the 
ninth  article  of  Plate  XLVIII,  exhibits  those  streams  deli- 
neated after  authorities  which,  though  in  some  respects  they- 
seem  to  me  of  questionable  accuracy,  may  be  cotisidered 
as  among  the  best  hitherto  published('*®).  It  is  chiefly 


('")  See  pp.  17-2. 103,  307,  311,  &c.  That  lhi»  Cyrus  (Oorus  or  Corius)  wa»  the 
river  now  called  tiondemir,  is  remarked  by  Vossius,  (Observ.  ad  Pomp.  Meix  Lib. 
III.  cap,  8,  Hags.  1U58,  p.  284).  The  Bandrmir,»ay%  Dr.  Vincent,  is  the  Cyrus  or 
Kuros  of  the  ancients,  (Nearchus,  p.  413,  2iid  edit.);  ami  Mr.  Iloeck  observes  tlrat 
this  Cyrus  or  Baudemir  was  also  called  the  Araxes.  “Omnium  cotiscnsu  vctrruin 
“ A raxes  est  liodienius  fluvius  Btndemir,  See.” — “Buvium  Bmdrwir  Atabibus  C«r 
“ dictum  fuisse  eundemquc  diversis  nominibus  apiid  veteres,  modo  Cgrant  modo  Arax- 
“cm  audivissc.”  (Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Mon.  p.  &8).  But  the  Cqeruab  (•— .r'yy)  of 
Edri'si  is  not,  as  Dr.  Vincent  believed,  " the  river  Kcr  or  (Search,  p.  414), 
the  first  letter  of  Cqtruab  s being  essentially  different  from  the  first  of  Kur  S ; and  at 
the  same  time,  erroneously  put,  in  the  Arabick  text,  for  s F with  only  one  diacritical 
point  as  I shall  demonstrate  in  the  course  of  this  sectkin. 

C*1  I •uspcct  them  to  be  erroneous  principally  in  those  rivers  which  they  lead 
from  the  North  into  Lake  BakkUgin  by  a course  eotlieard  of  Per-epidis,  and  there- 
fore have  not  followed  them  in  the  map  of  my  own  route  illustrating  this  Volume. 
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compiled  from  De  la  Roclictte’s  (described  with  due  praise 
in  p.  174)>  and  Wahl’s,  prefixed  to  his  German  Work  on  the 
Geography  of  Asia,  (Leips.  179j).  I have  extracted  in 
the  same  Plate  (No.  10),  that  portion  of  Neibiihr’s  map, 
“(Voyages,”  Tome  II.  Tab.  xvii),  which  represents  the 
Persepolitan  rivers;  and,  in  No.  1 1,  a sketch  of  those  streams 
faithfully  copied,  on  a reduced  scale,  from  the  Persian  map 
of  Ears,  executed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  illustrating 
a valuable  Manuscript,  the  S(ir  al  Belddn,  already  described 
as  Ebn  Uauk.vl’s  composition,  more  generally  entitled 
Mesdkk  al  MemdUk,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  328,  340).  The  ori- 
ginal map  exhibits  nearly  one  hundred  names  or  positions 
of  places,  towns,  lakes  and  rivers.  In  another  work  I shall 
endeavour  to  explain  it ; meanwhile,  the  extract  here  given 
sufficiently  agrees  with  Niebuhr’s  delineation  (No.  10),  in 
the  site  of  htakhr  or  Persepolis,  which  appears  bounded 
Northward,  Westward,  and  Southward,  by  two  rivers,  the 
Kur  and  Faradb  or  Farv&b ; while  Eastward  of  that  city 
we  do  not  discover  any  stream  flowing  either  into  the  Kur 
or  into  the  lake  of  Bakhlegdn;  nor  could  I learn,  when  on 
the  spot,  that  such  existed.  The  Persian  artist  represents 
Fasd  as  distant  from  any  water  although  his  map  comprises 
eight  rivers,  four  lakes,  and  part  of  the  Gulf. 

Of  many  streams  that  intersect  the  plain  of  htakhr  or 
Persepolis,  two  only  are  named  by  oriental  writers;  the 
others,  being  inconsiderable  brooks  or  artificial  drains,  have 
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not  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  rivers.  We  find,  also, 
but  two  in  classical  geography  ; the  Araxes  which  Alexan- 
der crossed  on  his  approach  to  Persepolis,  and  the  Medus 
which  falls  into  the  Araxes,  as  Strabo  informs  us(‘**).  'I'hese 
seemingly  correspond  to  the  rivers  in  our  Persian  map,  (No. 
11),  the  Kur  and  the  Faruiib,  for  so  appears  in  Arabick 
writings,  what  is  properly  Parudb  or  Parvdb,  though  vuk 
garly  corrupted  into  Pabc6r  or  Panrdr(‘*‘).  This  (probably^ 
Strabo’s  Medus)  is  the  “ little  river  called  Peleuar"  of  which- 
Pietro  della  Valle,  who  passed  over  it  on  a bridge,  describes- 
the  course  from  North  to  South,  (“  fiumicello  chiamato  Pe^ 
leuar,”  &c.  Viaggi,  Lett.  xv.  Ifi2l),  and  it  is  thus  mentioned,’ 
by  Ebn  Haukab  in  the  manuscript  Sdr  al  belddn,  more 
full}'  than  in  the  printed  translation  of  his  work,  (Orients 
Geogr.  p.  98).  “ And  the  river  Farwdb  issues  from  Huber- 
k6n;  from  a village  called  Farw&b;  and  it  advances  until^ 
“ at  the  gate  of  Istakhr,  it  flo^vs  under  the  Khurasdn  bridge, 


(’*)  llpof  QWTi,  IlcpffatreXd.  ror  Apa^iji-  (Atenander);  pti  ii  o Apo^tlf  tK  rmv 
Ilapuracwo,  vvfitia\Xit  i’  tit  amn  o \liiot,  u Mijiciat  opfitiiiit.  (Sirab.  lib.  .\V). 
That  Alexandi-i'a  Iroopa  advancing  tuwardt  PenepoUs  crosicd  ibe  Arexea  on  a 
bridge,  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Lib.  XVII). 

('**)  The  frequent  ebange  of  I into  r,  has  been  already  noticed  ; also  of  b into  r,  as  in 
the  modern  Greek,  and  of  p into  /.  These  and  manv  oilier  changes  of  letters  are 
exemplified  by  a variety  of  words  in  the  Dictionaries  Jckangiri  and  Bttrkim  Kite*, 
each  of  which,  in  its  preface,  has  a section  on  the  sniiject.  The  district  of  Kmrbil 
is  most  generally  called  by  the  peasants,  Kulbar  (or  Kuhir ),  and  a similar  transpo- 
sition of  letters  may  be  obserred  in  numerous  instances.  The  Parvib  or  Paheir  is 
often  named  from  a village  near  which  it  fiows  (described  in  my  next  chapter)  the 
" Biver  of  Sittnd.” 
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“ whence  it  proceeds  until  it  falls  into  the  river  Kur"(^^). 
The  position  of  Istakhr,  as  here  described  in  the  tenth  cen« 
tury,  we  find  confirmed  by  Edri'si  (often  styled  the  Nubian 
Geographer)  a writer  of  the  twelfth  ; “/sta/cAr,”  says  he  “ is 
“situate  on  the  river  Farudb,  and  has  a bridge  called  the 
*‘Khuras6n  bridge”(’“). 

But  the  Persian  geographers  who  in  proper  names  some- 
times affect  tlie  Arabian  manner  of  substituting  F or  B 
for  P,  here  retain  the  original  orthography  ; thus  says  II. vm* 
D ALLA II  Cazvi'n  I I “ The  river  Parwdb  issues  from  a moun- 
“ tain  of  the  village  so  named,  and  for  the  greater  part 
“ waters  the  territory  of  Marvdasht,  and  falls  into  the  river 
“ Kur.  The  extent  of  its  course  is  eighteen  farsangs”(’**). 


‘-r'V  ^ o}j^-  wVj*'  j'  } (’*) 

4 U'l  ^ j!j‘  ^ j aLIji 

(MS.  Sur  at  btld^u.)  jJiil  J 

Tb«  imtiie  whicb  I have  rrmlrred  Uubrrk&nt  is  very  equivocally  writu>n;  only  ouc 
<li:Kriiical  point  betn*  expretaed.  The  bridge  here  ueiilioned  al  or  ataj  htakkr 
derived  its  name  from  Ihr  province  of  Kkmratant  towards  wliii-b  it  led  in  n North' 
Eastern  diiectioo  ; it  is  u»ual  in  Persia  todenommaie  bridges  and  gates  of  cit  ies  alter 
the  chief  places  to  which  they  lead  ; thus  the  Cazerun  gale  at  Skir&z, 

ly!  y 3 fSee  the  Nozkut 

w/  Muzhtak,  prirtled  at  Home,  1593.  Cliin.  111.  sect.  0>,  The  Arabick  text  for 
y/  Farudb  has  Karuab  or  iSqrmab,  as  weitteo  by  the  Marouites  who 

tmndatcU  Uie  work  into  Latin  Geograpbia  Nubieoaia,  Paris,  1619,  p.  124).  But 
the  errour  proceeds  from  a superfluous  point  over  tbe  first  letter,  as  1 have  remarked 
in  p.  32(1,  note  I2H. 

j « J »/  ‘t*'  (^**) 

.<MS.  K»iliat  »l  Celub,  Ch.  of  Riv«rt>.  Alii  J j 

2 V 
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Hafiz  Abru'  in  his  MS.  Tdrlkk  almost  literalljr  copies 
this  account  of  the  Parwdb ; adding,  however,  that  it  is  at 
blessed  or  holy  stream,  rudi  mu6drcAr(‘**). 

“The  river K«r of  Fdrs,”  says Hamdallah,  “rises  among 
“the  mountains  of  KUar,  in  Fan,  and  having  received  the 
“ waters  of  Shaab  Baton  andother  small  intermediate  rivers  it 
“ flotvs  united  with  them  through  Fan ; but  this  is  a stream 
“ which  does  not  allow  its  waters  to  settle  on  any  particular 
“ place,  until  obstructed  by  bands  or  dikes,  for  the  purposes  of. 
“ irrigation.  Of  the  bands  erected  on  it,  the  tirst  is  the  Band 
“ of  Rdmgard,  an  ancient  structure  which  under  the  Seljiikian 
“ dynasty,  having  fallen  to  decay,  was  repaired  by  the  Ata'- 
“beg,  Fakuk  ad’douleh  Cha'vem,  who  gave  it  the  name 
“ of  Fakhrist&n.  The  second  is  the  Band  Azzadi,  which  few 
“ works  throughout  the  world  can  equal  in  strength  and 
" beauty  ; by  this  band  the  territory  of  Upper  Kurb&l  is 
“ watered.  The  third  is  that  called  Ba/id  i Kassdr,  by 
“means  of  which  the  district  of  Lower  Kurbdl  is  irrigated. 
“This  band  also,  being  in  a state  of  ruin,  was  repaired  by 
“the  Ata'deg  Ciia'veli.  Having  passed  through  those 

C**)  Thuj  nrtain  trees  *re  reckonni  mubfrek  or  blessed,  (withnut  »nj 

irrcrence  to  the  saperatition  nntueH  in  Voh  1.  p 313.  such  as  lb« 

oT olive,  and  the  Nakhf  Kharma  (U^),  the  date  or  palm  tree. 

But  strnie  Muiiaiutncdati  tradition  re>prctin;>  the  Augel  Gabriel  seems  to  have  coiise* 
crated  the  olive ; and  llie  date  is  said  tu  flourish  only  in  the  regions  of  hUm,  the  land 
of  true  believers.  (See  MS.  AVzAaf  al  Coluk.  Cb,  of  Trees). 
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territories,  tlie  river  Kur  flows  into  Lake  Bahhtegdn,  afler 
“ a course  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  farsangs’\''’*).  Some 
observations  are  below  offered  on  tliis  passage  and  on  Ha'piz 
Abku'’s  account  of  the  Nahr  Kur  or  river 

Alany  Antiquaries  and  Geographers  arc  much  per- 
plexed by  the  variety  of  ancient  names  which  they  think 


j'  U“J^  ^ ‘-r''  (’**) 

'hj  efi’  3 lii'  U“}^.  I*  3 

tkjjyj  lU^.M  u Aj\  jjf  t/Juy  t!  Jjju 

4ly  iliU  dU»!L<  AfCjJ  fi33  3 Juu  jy  u-iMwl 

(ilV?-  j3  4 A*;  Jj3  3 Jtj  yU-;*:’  3 3^  ^3^  i_$oW 

3 <— »'  1;  ^}\tJ  Li-jf)  3 ^ ^ cy^Ui  JJU 

^ iiilj  Juu  J'jj^  ^ ^taj  Juu 

'i/t'  c)'  j'  ‘^3J  3 \J‘3^ 

MS.  Motkat  al  C«tib  (Ch.  of  Rivers).  J.^h  tJiJ^  j X# 

C*)  Hamdallah  styles  this  the  Kur  of  Fort,  as  there  is  aootber  aiiH  greater  rivet 
tiaued  Kur,  (or  Cyrus),  wbicJi  flows  from  the  borders  of  Anneou  and  falls  iuto  tba 
Caspian  sea.  He  describes  KUar  (or  Gi/or ) in  his  twelAb  chapter,  at  a considerable 
villaerof  Pin;  and  it  seenu  belonging  to  the  same  territory  as  Kotard  or  Gatord 

i'jjf)  a small  town.  At  a'beg  CnA'vELt  flonrithed  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfUl 
century.  The  Band  Azzaili  is  tbe  Band  Kmir,  already  described  as  the  work  of 
Azzad  AO'I>OVLBH,(P  181,  IM)  One  cojiy  of  the  A'sMal  o/ CWir*  (in  chap.  XII), 
informs  us  that  Kurbil,  Vtia  and  Upper  and  Lower,  are  situate  on  the  two  sides 
of  tbe  river  Kur;  U/ii  deriving  its  water  by  means  of  the  Band  Kmir;  and  Si/li  by 
means  of  the  Band  i Ktuir,  Ha'VIZ  Abku' who  borrows  much  of  hit  account 
from  Hamdallah,  divides  Kurb/U  into  upper  ( Bilain  and  lower,  f'iftrfta 

the  upper  being  watered  by  the  /land  of  Azzad  ad'docleh;  the  lower 
by  that  which  Atabeo  Cha’vkli  repaiml;  the  Band  i Aessifr,  above  mentioned. 
Through  inadvertency  I omitted  to  remark  that  it  is  this  work  which  causes  the  water 
to  fall  seventeen  oreighteen  feet  at  the  bridge  of  Gaieakan,  as  noticed  in  p.  179.  See 
also  ill  p.  181  a quotation  from  Hafiz  Abbu'  respecting  the  same  Bandemtr, 
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applicable  to  the  rivers  of  Persepolis ; I shall  not  here  pre- 
tend to  remove  difficulties  which  have  baffled  such  men  as 
Salmasius  and  V'ossius,  although  they  assume  the  licence  of 
correcting  errours,  real  or  imaginary,  in  Strabo,  Ptoloiny  and 
other  writers.  Even  D’Anville  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  perfectly  on  this  subject ; he  allows  that  the  Dande- 
mir  is  the  Araxes,  but  the  Medus  he  inclines  to  believe  the 
Kur.  Now  we  know  that  the  Kur  is  the  Bandemlr,  and- 
receives  a smaller  stream  (the  Pamdb  or  Palwdr)  as  the 
Araxes,  according  to  Strabo,  received  the  Medus.  We 
must  therefore  regard  the  Bandemlr,  Kur,  and  Araxes  as 
one  river ; but  D’Anville  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the 
Kuros  of  Pasargadse,  which  he  wishes  to  place  at  Pasd  or 
Fasd,  (Geogr.  Anc.)  His  difficulties  would  have  vanished 
had  he  supposed  the  identity  of  Pasargadie  and  Persepolis. 
I am  aware  that  against  an  absolute  identity  some  passages, 
of  Strabo  and  Arrian  may  be  opfwsed  ; they  indicate  a 
difference  ; but  so  slight  that  Salmasius  who  quotes  one, 
immediately  infers  from  it  the  necessary  proximity  of  Pa- 
sargadsE  to  Persepolis(‘*) ; and  Mr.  Hoeck  has  most  inge- 


Stmbo  (Lib.  XV)  iofornij  ns  thi«t  .AlcxaiiH^r  having  burnt  Ihe  palace  of  Per- 
»epnli.s  to  avenge  the  Greeks'  iimneH'atrly  after  went  to  l*asart(aHie  — ‘Es-cTpaM  ht  o 
AXilar^pot  ru  re  riepaatToXrt  /^a^iXtia — rir*  nt  Flaffap-ya^ar  ifKt.  On  this  Salmasius 
reiiiarks,  **  Non  lon!;e  itaque  Pasargadas  ik  PerfrepoU  sitas  futssc  o^Hirtct/'  (Pita. 
Exercit  p.  B40,Tra|.  ad  Rhen  16 '9u  The  same  inrerriice  may  be  drawn  from  a 
pasfla^e  4»f  .Arrian, (quoted  io  note  1*22,  p.  3‘20\  and  anotber(in  p 321),  aUo  one  from, 
hi'  sixth  book,  (ch  30),  where  be  says  that  .Alexander  haviu|*  visited  the  Tomb  of 
Cynis  at  Pasargadse,  returned  to  the  Palace  which  be  had  destroyed^  luid  wlucb. 
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niously  maintained  an  opinion  that  these  were  the  names  of 
places,  so  near  as  to  be,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same  city  ; yet 
sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  a difference  of  denomination. 
He  notices  the  great  extent  of  Eastern  capitals,  and  remarks 
that  although  belonging  to  one  city,  the  palace  which  Alex- 
ander burned  may  have  been  at  no  inconsiderable  distance 
from  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus;  he  observes  (after  the  learned 
Heeren)  that  the  ancients  always  connect  the  names  of  Per- 
sepulis  and  Pasargadas  in  such  a manner  as  proves  a vicinity; 
that  Pasargadae  owed  its  origin  (like  many  other  cities  of  the 
East)  to  a camp  (Sr(wro«*K,  Steph.  Byzant.  in  Passargarde) 
which  remained  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  with  his  Persians 
. conquered  Astyages  the  Mede,  until  from  successive  fortifi- 
cations it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a castle,  especially  that 
part  wherein  the  Monarch  himself  resided,  and  was  entomb- 
ed. Although  it  soon  became  a city,  this  place  was  still  called 
tlie  Persian  camp ; a name  which  preserved  the  memory  of 
an  iiiportant  victory,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the'  Persian 
Monarchy.  But  Mr.  Iloeck  does  not  ascribe  to  Cyrus  that 
palace  of  which  the  remains  have  been  entitled  Chehl  mindr 
or  Tak/U  i Jemhtd,  and  a city  adjoining  ; these  he  regards  as 
an  amplification  of  Pasargadae,  made  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Hys(as(>es ; and  tliese  constitute,  says  he,  what  the  Greeks  in 


Di«Htonis  Stn»ho,  Curtins,  PtuUrcb  and  others  agree  in  placing  at  Peraepolis; 

ht  t$  Tt»  /SaetXiia  ijf i r^p  These  words  would  be  very  obscure,  as  Mr* 

NtM'ck  remarks,  (Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum.  p.  G3)»  if  the  place  did  not  belong  toi 
Ibe  same  city  in  wbkb  Alexander  then  resided. 
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a stricter  sense,  denominated  Pcrsepolis.  Both  this  and 
PasargadiB  were  situate  on  tlie  river  Kur  or  Bandemir,  (called 
by  the  ancient  writers  Cyrus  and  Araxes),  Pasargada;  lying 
I'lastward,  Persepolis  Westward;  (See  “ V^eteris  Media;  et 
Persia;  Monuinenta,”  pp.  39,  bS,  65,  67). 

The  valuable  work  just  quoted  must  be  itself  consulted 
by  those  wIk)  desire  to  examine  Mr.  Iloeck’s  arguments ; 
most  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  seem  irrefragable.  I have 
here  but  sitperficially  exhibited  the  general  result  of  his 
discussion  on  this  subject,  and  through  liim,  of  Mr  Heeren’s 
opinion. 

X.  Ilowovcr  Antiquaries  and  Geographers  have  thought 
differently  respecting  the  site  of  Pasargada;,  they  agree,  it 
may  be  almost  said  unanimously,  in  regarding  numerous 
monuments  visible  o n the  plain  of  Marvdusht  or  Istakhr,  and 
among  the  adjacent  mountains,  as  vestiges  of  Persepolis('”). 
Intelligent  travellers  have  pronounced  that  ample,  fertile 
and  beautiful  plain,  with  its  abundant  supplies  of  excellent 


I doubt  whether  the  late  Profewor  Tyebsen  orRostoeb,  made  any  converts  to 
his  opinion,  that  Susa,  Pasaritailae  anil  Persepolis  were  the  same.  (See  his  work  quo- 
ted in  p.  326).  Pati  or  Fata  bus  been  most  generally  auppoaed  Pasamgadar ; but 
Vossius  would  place  this  ancient  city  at  Skiriz,  (Ohs.  ad  Melam.  Lib.  Ill  c.  7),  and 
Kaimpfer  (Amcenit.  Exot.  p.  806),  at  Pui  i Fua,  a spot  which  I have  already  Dotired 
from  my  own  observation,  (See  p.  OO),  as  not  presenting  one  vestige  of  antiquity. 
Morcri  ap|>ears  to  have  conversed  with  some  anonymous  traveller  who  had  visited 
Chtkil  mnuir,  and  from  his  account  would  suppose  it  differcut  from  Persepolis. 
(Orand  DicUonaitc  Historique,  in  Persepolis). 
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water,  to  be  most  happily  adapted  for  the  situation  of  a 
magnificent  capital(*^) ; and  in  narrow  chasms,  between 
steep  rocks  of  tliose  mountains  that  Northward  and  West- 
ward form  an  admirable  barrier  to  this  plain,  their  imagina- 
tion has  discovered  the  passes  fortified  by  Ariobarzanes 
against  the  approach  of  AJexander  from  Susjana(“').  The 


('**)  " Qaella  gran  piasura  cbe  bca  ai  Tcde  Miera  stato  aito  al  propoiilo," 

(P.  della  Valle,  Lett.  XV,  I6S1I.  Chardin  %»yt  thal  the  lite  of  Persepolia  u imnie- 
diatel;  rerogniM'd  fruni  the  deacriplioiM  given  by  Arrian,  Curtiuv  and  Diodnrua;  that 
the  plain,  watemi  by  a Ihousaiid  alreaai  beaidei  the  4raaca,  aid  Pu/ouar,  abouodt 
in  the  fattest  cattle,  the  best  wines,  and  handsomest  horses  of  Persia;  it  is,  he  declares, 
one  of  the  finest  plains,  “une  des  plus  belles  qn'oQ  puisse  foir.”  (Tome  IX.  p.  46,  Rouen, 
I728).  Fryer  mentions  this  " wealthy  plain  stored  with  all  cattel,  com  and  wild 
''  fowl,  by  the  plentiful  afflux  of  water,"—"  wherehy  it  might  be  a fit  situation  for  the 
“ mighty  Persepolis,  as  it  now  is  for  store  of  country  towns,  besides  whole  armies  of 
**  Aonades  or  wandering  shepherds,"  &c.  (Trav.  p.  The  plain  of  Martdatkt 

was  saiil  to  contain  eight  hundred  and  eighty  villages,  in  the  time  of  Le  Brun  (1704), 
who  describes  it  as  extending  nearly  forty  leagues  from  North  West  to  South  East, 
(Voyages,  p.  361,  Amst.  171B);  while  Chardin  allows  only  eighteen  or  nineteen 
leagues  to  what  he  stylet,  “la  belle  plaine  de  Persepolis."  (Tome  IX,  p.  46);  and  that 
part  which  the  chy  actually  occupied,  according  to  tradition,  is  a plain  of  seven  lai^ 
snugs  (about  twenty-five  miles)  in  length  and  three  farsangt  in  width,  as  Kvmpfer 
relates,  (Amoen.  Eiot.  p.  306). 

('")  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvii.  Arrian,  iii.  Cart,  v.  Ac.  Chardin  describes  the 
between  steep  and  Indy  mountains;  passes  about  one  biindrtd  and  fifty  paces  long 
and  so  narrow  in  some  places  as  scarcely  to  admit  three  horses  advancing  abreast;  yet 
by  tiiese  avenues,  says  he,  Alexander  must  have  approached  Persepolis.  On  tbe 
lofty  projecting  rocks  that  naturally  defend  this  plain  towards  the  West,  were  cer- 
tainly slalioned  the  Persian  advanced  guards  who  opposerl  Alexander.  “ C'etoit 
“ iiifailliblenieot  sur  ccs  liaules  buttes  qn’  eloient  poses  les  Corps  dr  Garde  avanceg 
“de  Persepolis,”  4c. (Tome  IX,  p.  43,  40,  Rouiii,  1733).  "Two  mountains,"  says 
Dr  Fryer,  speaking  of  the  plain,  “ shut  up  this  happy  campaign  so  as  if  nature  had 
“ taken  special  care  uf  its  security — so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  were  tbe  strong. 
••  holds  Artibazanes  defended  against  Alexander,"  (Trav.  p.  848),  In  his  map  (p. 
330)  he  places  these  strongholds,  the  “Pylie  Persiew,"  about  twenty  miles  fronsi 
Persepolis. 
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last  of  those  “Pylae”  or  Streights  where  the  Persians  resisted 
Alexander,  I am  inclined  to  plaee  filleen  -or  sixteen  miles 
from  the  Tukht,  or  about  half  way  between  fliis  ruined  edifice 
and  Main,  the  chief  town  or  village  in  the  district  of  ll6m- 
gard('**).  Having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  pass,  and 
entered  the  plain,  it  is  probable  that  Alexander,  as  we  leara 
froni  the  Ambrosian  “Itinerary,”  proceeded  withont  further 
opposition  to  Persepolis,  where  he  seized  on  the  treasures 
of  Cyrus  and  of  Xerxes,  deposited  there  as  in  a place  of 
perfect  security,  and  burned  the  Royal  Palaee(‘“). 

At  what  time  a city  was  founded  here,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured ; but  we  may  believe  that  the  plain  of  Islakltr,  from 
many  natural  advantages  which  it  offered  above  other  silu- 


(***)  Mam  (^^1^  pronoaoced  m Maw-]/ten  or  Mngttn  would  be  tit  Englub)  n 
detcrilied  b;  Mamuallah  at  a tmall  cit>  (thakrek  i—Sjiii)  in  Ihr  niid.t  of  a 
mounlainout  region;  Della  Valle  titles  it  “ uiia  villa  groMa,"  ;Lctt.  av.  ISSI);  and 
Cbardiu  sa^t  tbal  il  it  “un  grot  bourg,"  of  tliree  bundred  liouaet,  iTumr  IX.  p.  42). 
The  name,  he  Ihiiikt,  tigniliev  ” K.li drnviu^  il,  probabi),  from  mdAi  or 

wuihyan  but  vpell  at  above,  after  tlAMOALLAU  in  hit  Persian  Geography, 

(Cli.  xii)  It  cannot  have  any  reference  to  these  words. 

(>")  “Ctctii  denique  obslinaiioribot  fugalitve,  ultra  inoffentut  transit  Peraepoliia, 
“ Ac  Cyri  denique  alque  .Xersii  illic,  ceu  ti  lutius  aitis,  Ihesauris  polilur  —regia  igni 
"abolila,”  Ac.  See  llie  “ Itiuerarium  Alexaiidri,”  (Sect.  07i  published  by  Dr.  .An- 
gelo Maio,  ill  1817,  from  a Manuscript  of  ibe  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  The 
nuonvmous  author  seems  to  Imve  flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  I must  observe 
that  the  Persian  capital  is  not  named  in  any  oilier  passage  llirouglioul  the  Itinerary; 
and  fioai  the  learned  rilitoi’s  note  il  appears  tli  it  what  be  ha.  remb  red  " PerttfoHm,” 
is,  in  the  MS.  exprcs  ed  by  f3e',  this,  from  the  tf,  I should  bate  reganted  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  Patarfadat,  still  supposing  il  to  signify  Persepolis,  or  a place  to  near,  that 
both  might  be  easily  confounded  under  either  denowmaUun, 
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atioas,  mutt  have  been  in  the  earliest  ages  a favourite  place 
of  residence.  I would  suppose  that  it  was  the  peculiar  seat 
of  those  illustrious  families,  the  Pasargadans  or  Perseidans, 
from  whom  Cjrrus  was  descended  in  the  paternal  line('**) ; 
and  tliat,  like  them,  it  derived  the  name  of  P&r$  (subse- 
quently extended  over  a whole  province  of  which  it  was  the 
very  heart,  and  rendered  Persis  by  classick  writers)  from 
an  ancient  personage  whom  the  Greeks,  through  a cloud  of 
fable,,  recognise  in  their  Perses  or  Perseus(‘**).  To  this 
plain  of  PArs,  (since  called  from  different  portions,  the  plain 
of  Marvdeshl,  btakhr  or  Kurbtil),  Xenophon,  in  my  opin- 
ion, alludes  by  the  expression  <u  nipra«,  (though  seemingly 


T^rnuith  the  Arbamenuiaus.  Heredotai  lavt.nf  lh«  Pertiaa  tribei,  nmup 
Haaapyaiat  ctai  aptaroi.  ,,  roiai  it  A)(ai^c,iSai  (iffi  eeSfr  ai  j3aaiXut  ei  Hcpacr* 

iui .ytyorart.  (I jl>.  1.  I3SJ,  '‘The  P«»rxailK  are  mitel  noble;  from  a branch  of 
“thrill,  ihe  AclirnimiihlK,  are  Hracenitrd  the  Pereeiilaii  kinxa.*'  Of  thU  Ptr$ti<lani 
family  wai  Cambynea,  “ King  of  Ihe  Peraiaiu.*  (flrpewe/SaeiXivi^aod  father  ol  Cyma, 
at  «e  learn  from  Xenophon,  (Cyrup.  lih.  I). 

III  a Perrian  MS.  already  qnoleil,  (p  317)  the  pedigreeof  Pt'ns  ton  of 

Pan  LAV  (yi^)  hat  been  traced  up  to  Noah.  Xenophoa  infornit  ut  tbat  Cambyiet 
(C'Tut't  father)  wat  of  the  Pertridan  rare,  so  deoominaled  alter  Peneiii, — 'o  it  Kap- 
fivptt  ovrot  rwr  ritpefiiiaK  ycrovt  ye,  oi  it  flrpeciim  awo  l\tpvttts  cXyi^troi.  (Cyrop. 
lib.  I,  p.  i,  Basil,  Ih7‘2).  According  to  lliroilotus  (lib.  rii,  01)  Perteua  wat  the  ton 
of  Ju'jilrr  and  Uaiiae,  and  bad,  by  Andromeda  dauihter  of  Belui,  a ton  called 
PerMit,  from  whom  the  Pertiant  derieed  ibrir  name.  Rut  tbe  mother  of  Pertei  waa 
Medea,  at  Sl>  phaiiua  Byiaiitiut  rrlatet)io  flrprar);  it  wat  before  hit  arrieal  in  Orrere, 
that  Per«eut  bad  by  Auitromeda  IbuPrrae,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the  Pertiaiit  are 
taid  to  be  deicendcd,  as  we  read  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorut,  (lib.  ii,  p 77,  eilit, 
Coiiiiiiel  l&90>;  and  who  by  tome  it  luppoted  lo  have  invented  arrowt;  “lagillat, 
“Pertrn  Pertei  filium  invenitte  dicunl,"  (Plin.  Nat.  Hitt.  VII,  60);  wetpoot  which.; 
the  Pertiant  learned  lo  ute  with  preeminent  deateiity. . 
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more  personal  than  local)  when  he  relates  that  Cainbyses 
having  set  out  from  his  mansion  (.£« r*i  with  Cyrus, 
accompanied  him  to  the  borders  of  Persis  ; whence,  after  a 
mutual  embrace,  Cyrus  |)ioceeded  “to  the  Medes”  or  into 
Media,  and  his  father  returned  “to  the  Persians” 
Wherever  tl»c  same  form  of  expression  is  used  by  Ctesias 
(and  it  frecjuently  occurs  when  he  mentions  the  sepulture  of 
royal  Persians)  I would  understand  an  allusion,  not  to  the 
province  of  Persis,  or  to  its  inhabitants  generally,  but  in  a 
particular  manner  to  Pars,  Parsagarda,  or  Persepolis(‘*^). 

That  the  illustrious  Parsagardans  or  Achaemenidans,  and 
perhaps  some  chiefs  of  other  tribes  occupying,  long  before 
Cyrus,  the  great  Persepolitan  plain,  resided  there  in  dwel- 
lings mure  substiintial  and  coniinudious  than  the  huts  or 
tents  of  those  husbandmen  and  shepherds  over  whom  they 


(^)  II'  I*  Concerning  thi«  expression  see  the  opinions  of  difierent  commen. 
tftlori  in  the  notes  lo.disn’s  **  Vaiia  liisioria»~  Groiioeius's  edition,  (lib.  I.  c.  31). 
Scheffer  acknuimledges  ihst  he  does  not  rompn  hend  it,  and  suspects  a chasm.  Kuhn 
says  **Atticum  e»t  pro  ir  Ilrpaxiis.'*  Vulleius  trun^la  cs  it  **  in  Persiani.**  Ge»nrr  and 
others  prefer  in  Per»U  **  8ome  '*  in  Persidem/*  which  Perizonius  ^eems  to  approve, 
I bifve  no  doiihi  that  /fjiao,  in  the  chapter  above  indicated,  allud»^a  to  the 
plain  of  Peraepolis  ; as  iu  that  which  iuimedi<iU  ly  follows,  contaimiit!  an  aneolnte  of 
Artaxrrxes  and  a Persian  who  offered  to  that  monarch  the  only  giO  be  could  bestow, 
aume  water  just  Uken  op  with  both  bis  hands  from  the  river  Kuros,  the  K%r  or  mo> 
dern  Bandtmir,  lo  the  same  sense  I would  read  Justin's  in  Persi»,**  (Lib.  |.  c.  5). 

See  the  Fragments  of  Cle^ias's  Persian  History,  (Sect.  9;  13.  19.  43.  44,  Ac.) 
On  other  occasions  he  uses  t*ern$;  disthigunhiiig,  as  I imagine,  bclwcrn  the  province 
and  tbc  capital ; more  paituularly  in  the  thirleeutb  scctioD. 
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ruled,  seems  not  improbable  ; but  until  he  had  ameliorated 
their  condition  (in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ)  that  they 
could  have  boasted  of  any  stately  or  considerable  edifice,  a 
palace,  temple  or  castle,  does  not  appear  on  the  authority  of 
Greek  or  Roman  writers.  Nor  do  their  works,  if  I have 
rightly  searched  them,  afford  more  than  one  passage  wherein 
Persepolis  is,  unequivocally,  named  as  a city  existing  before 
the  establishment  of  Cyrus’s  great  Empire(‘**). 

XI.  Yet  many  learned  men,  partly  adopting  the  Eastern 
traditions,  assign  Persepolis,  or  at  least  the  edihcc  now  called 
Jemshi'd’s  Throne,  to  an  age  much  earlier  than  that  in 
which  Cyrus  flourished.  Some  who  have  offered  opinions 
on  the  origin  of  that  stu()endous  monument,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  serious(“’) ; and  others  seem  extravagant  when 


('**>  This  sotiUry  iosliiacr  (from  ihe  first  book  of  Jusiia,  chjp.  0\  shall  b«  more 
parlk'ulitrly  quoted  io  my  oesi  >eciion  The  united  testimonies  of  llerodolu,(l  71^ 
Xrno|ihon  (C)r  I.  II.  VII;,PUtn  (tie  Legib,  III),  Arrinu  (V),  Maximus  Tyrius  (Diss, 
XI V).  «bd  otbs  rs.  represent  those  tribes  that  inhabited  Persia  before  the  lime  of  Cyrus, 
as  li  iig  in  a mo,i  abstem'ous  and  frugal  manner,  deriving  their  scanty  subsistence  from 
agriculiural  labour,  nr  from  flocks  and  lierd,  which  some  of  the  families  drove  to  pas- 
ture ill  diliereni  places,  sod  guarded  from  depredation  They  ifore  irowsers  and  upper 
paroieiils  rudels  uiaileof  skius.aiul  existed  without  luxuries  or  even  comfort-,  (gr  ovrs 
a/3|M}s  ovTf  oyo-^or  ov^sk,  Herodol  I.  71);  they  scarcely  knew  the  use  of  bor-es,  says 
Xenophon  ,Cy.'.  1 1,  and  passed  their  lives  in  toil  .lud  want;  being,  as  he  styles  them 
(lib  V 1 1 ) eoxoduararsi  Arrian  also  notices  their  |H>verty,  and  compare!  Ilieir  laws 
and  custuois  wiib  tliuse  of  the  austere  Lacedemonians,  ^lib.  V). 

("*t  \ German  autlaor  warned  “ Witte,”  ascribes  the  magniflceol  objects  visible  at 
Persepolis,  to  an  eruption  of  the  earth  ! and  another,  “ Oe  Roescb,”  considers  them 
aa  (lie  work  of  Lamecb,  whose  exploits  during  the  Trojan  war  are  exhibited  in  the 
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they  underfcike  to  estimate  its  antiquity.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  Chardin,  as  already  quoted  (p.  241),  vaguely 
pronounced  it  “about  four  thousand  years’’ old ; but  to  these 
several  hundreds  are  added  by  Bailly,  after  an  astronomical 
calculation,  and  by  D’Hancarville  after  him;  both  regarding 
the  edifice  as  a work  of  jEMsiir'i),  whose  reign  they  date 
from  the  year  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  before 
Christ(‘“).  Sir  William  Jones  does  not  deny  the  probabi- 
lity that  it  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Jkmshi'd  ; placing 
this  monarch,  however,  only  eight  hundred  years  before  our 
era('*‘) ; and  even  M.  de  Sainte  Croix  supposes  it  to  have 
been  constructed  long  before  Cyrus,  although  he  holds  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  records  in  supreme  contempt(‘^). 


•culplures,  Tioy,  liowe*pr,  h«  undmtnnds  Prnia  ; Media  by  Europe,  and  Asiy- 
ria  by  Atia ; w>  that  llie  Trojaa  war  w not  what  we  have  hilherto  fiincied  ; but  a war 
between  the  Medes  and  Persians  ; and  the  inscriptions  record  a series  of  kin|;s  from 
Cain  to  Lantech  ! for  the  knowledge  of  these  authors  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hoeck. 
(See  his  " Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum."  p.  12). 

(“*)  See  Baiily'a  "Hist,  de  I'Astroii.  Anc."  p.  354:  and  Supplement  fp.  115),  to 
••  Rechercbessurleo  Arts  de  la  Grice."  Tome  H.  of  D’Hancarville,  whose  opinioaoa 
4bii  sulyeot  has  been  more  fully  quoted  in  p.  247. 

(“'  Discourae  on  the  Persiant,  Aaial.  Res.  Vnl.  II  p,  55,  (Load.  1801,  oct). 
Short  Hist,  of  Persia  prehsed  to  the  Life  of  Nader  Shah,  Loud.  1783,  p.  xii. 

(“*)  He  thinks  it  probable  that  as  the  Greeks  only  frequented  Babylon,  Susa,  and 
Eebatana,  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  they  knew  but  little  concerning  Persepolia 
uiilil  “ the  (partial)  burning  nf  its  palace,  built  long  before  Cyros," — " I'incendie  de 
son  palais  bsti  longtentps  avant  Cyrus."  (Exam.  Crit.  des  Hi-tor.  d’  Alexandre,  p, 
678,  2deedit.  18041.  The  mins  of  this  palace  he  rrc'rgnises  in  the  Throne  of  JsM- 
SHl'o,  or  " Hall  nf  Forty  Oilnmos,"  (p.  312' ; and  his  opitiinn  nf  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  liUtorians,  their  " erreurs  fables,  inepties," — " tneusougei  et  absurdiUs,"  U 
declared  in  p.  173,  I7t>,  Ac. 
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But  we  may  believe  that  some  of  the  Eastern  writers 
only  mean  to  declare  its  antiquity  incalculable,  when  they 
attribute  the  Persepolitan  edifice  to  spirits  that  existed  before 
the  creation  of  man  ; and  its  sculptured  figures  almost  ani- 
mated, when  they  pronounce  them  to  have  once  been  the 
living  inhabitants  miraculously  petrified  by  a sudden  trans- 
formation. According  to  one  tradition  noticed  by  D’Her- 
bel6t  (Biblioth.  Orient,  in  Estekhar),  the  Perics  or  Fairies 
erected  Persepolis  under  the  reign  of  J6n  ben  J6n,  long 
before  the  time  of  Adam;  and  “ Jstakhr,"  says  Aau'L’pED.'t, 
“ is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Persia,  and  was  form- 
“ erly  the  royal  residence ; it  contains  the  vestiges  of  build- 
“ ings  so  stupendous  that,  like  Tadmor  and  Baalbek^  they 
“ are  said  to  be  the  work  of  supernatural  beings”(‘“)- 

From  another  writer  we  learn  that  “ the  people  of  Islakhr, 
“ having  been  very  wicked,  the  Almighty  turned  them  into 
“ stone ; and  even  now,'*  adds  he,  “ we  may  behold  there 
“ the  forms  of  women  reposing  with  their  husbands ; of 

butchers  cutting  meat  into  pieces ; of  infants  in  their  cra- 


^ ) fi***!'  ^ jlj-  ylf  V J ^ cT*  (***) 

I— Jtij  U Ji»  ^ JUj  ^ *AJ^ 

See  the  Orognir-^H-aJ  FragoenU  of  Abclfhda,  published  in  Anbick  with  ■ Greek 
traaslation ; ai  Vienna,  ISO?,  p.  3?0 ; and,  wilbout  any  translation,  ('*  Abulfedc  Ta> 
*■  hulK  <|urd«mGeoKniphic'>,”&c.)by  Rinck,(Lipt.  1701',  p.  IS.  The  account  of 
hiakhr  seems  borrowed  from  Ebn  HatiKAl,  (Orient.  Geofr.  p.  120)^  to  whom 
kBWLreDA  acknonledgea  Ircquent  obligatkHW. 
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“dies;  of  bread  m ovens,  and  of  many  oilier  things,  all 
“ become  marble(‘**). 

But  less  marvellous  accounts  of  this  place  arc  found  in 
Oriental  Manuscripts,  some  of  which  I shall  proceed  to 
quote,  observing,  as  far  as  their  respective  dates  can  be 
ascertained,  a chronological  order. 

In  the  work  of  Ebn  Aasim,  (already  noticed,  page  312), 
describing  those  victories  which,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  rendered  Persia  tributary  to  the  Arabian 
Khalifah,  we  read  that  Yezdecerd,  ^ last  sovereign  of 
the  Sassanian  family),  dreading  the  enemy's  approach,  fled 
from  htakhr  into  Kirmdn,  where  he  took  shelter  with  He- 
za'rmard  one  of  those  petty  kings  who  appear  to 

have  been  at  this  time  very  numerous  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Another  of  those  kings  f Js.,)  named  Suau- 


\y\£j  J..  J JaI— (>»♦) 

CjU#  j 1^1  tS  Jy  J.  j 

Ait  1_>^  y y y 

Thin  pisiage  i»  eMrucu  d fmm  llie  SAgrr/  Al  Mutlajrei  (.,i  jiUoJ'  a »,  ry 

raw  w..rk  in  the  lullri-liun  ..f  Sir  Charles  W.  R,  Bou-hlui..  »h..  ..hhgi„sl>  allowed 
me  lo  peruse  it,  with  other,  of  hi.  valuable  Mui.us.  rlpts.  ||  » , Urge  Volume,  of 
between  eiitht  and  nine  hundred  pages,  lomaining  a genealogical  history  of  man  fron 
Adam,  through  Noah,  the  PaIrhmhi.  Propbets.  aiieieni  Kings.  Christ.  Mubammed.  the 
Khahfahs.  ami  Moghul  sovereigns  of  Inilia.  to  ih-  lime  of  Mu  UAMMBO  Sii  A H.  when 
the  work  was  comp  led.  (\.  H.  1140.  rdoiirera  I727‘.by  Spyn,j*  „ MchaMMbo 
Tabk.  al  Musb.s,  al  Ca  nvR  . j; 

one  bundr.  d and  Ih.rly  ditferent  author..  The  lalle,  pari  compiise.  <i  geigraphiej 
Account  of  vuiou.  couiitiiea. 
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REO  (i-^)  or  SiiA'iiEK  was  appointed  governor  of 

Istakhr,  which  with  thq  neighbouring  places  funiislied  troops 
to  tlie  numlrer  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  ; 
these  he  embodied,  resolving  to  defend  a city  so  generally 
reckoned  the  boast  of  Persia  3 A '^j^.  \> 

that  the  national  glory  would  be  implicated  in  its  fail.  A 
battle  ensued,  the  Arabs  under  Abu  Mu'sa  proved 

victorious  ; Sh.uikeg  was  slain,  and  the  people  of  Istakhr 
paid  two  hundred  thousand  dirhems  or  ^jjdirem,  pieces 
of  silver  coin)  to  obtain  a respite, from  the  presence  of  their 
foes.  They  did  not,  however,  enjoy  it  long;  Abdallah 
BEN  Aamer  *UW)  led  his  troops  into  Par*;  and 

fought  with  the  Persians,  who  were  commanded  by  Ma^heie 
son  of  their  late  governor  Siiahrec,  in  the  plain  of 
Istakhr  jS)  from  the  dawn  of  day  until  the  time  of 

meridian  prayer;  Ma'hek  fled,  and  after  many  obstinate 
battles  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  ; all  the  armed  men 
found  in  it  were  slain,  and  considerable  pillage  obtained  ; 
but  it  appears  that  Ma'hek  was  reinstated  there  by  the 
Arabian  general  who  proceeded  to  new  conquests  in  Khu- 
ras&n.  So  far  from  Ebn  Aasim  of  Kkfah. 

Tabrf,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century  and  died  early 
in  the  tenth,  informs  us  that  king  Solomon  occasionally  left 
the  “Holy  House”  or  Jerusalem,  to  visit  **Tabristdn  and 
*‘Gurk{tn,  (or  Hyrcania).  and  sometimes  resided  at  Istakhr  of 
“ Purs ; and  in  these  places  the  vestiges  of  his  palaces  yet 
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“ remain”(“*).  I have  here  quoted  the  Persian  translation  of 
Tabbi’s  great  Chronicle;  but  a fragment  of  the  original  Ara- 
bick  enables  me  to  add  that  Ittakhr  was  the  seat  of  Minu - 
CHEHR,  and  other  ancient  kings;  and  that  several  centuries 
after  Solomon,  king  Gcsutasp  deposited  the  Zend,  or 
sacred  volume  which  Zebdusht  (Zoroaster)  had  brought  to. 
him ; “in  a place  at  Istakhr  called  Demebhht'\^).  Yet  the 
grand-daughter  of  Goshtasp,  Queen  Huma'ni  (^U-)  or 
rather  Huma'i  (,/aa),  is  said  to  have  built  the  city  of 
takhr  w-Jj  j).  On  the  death  of  Aboasih'r,  (also^ 

sumamed  Bauman),  who  was  both  her  father  and  husband,, 
she  had  “ exposed  her  infant  in  an  ark  or  box,  with  many 
“ valuable  jewels,  on  the  river  Kur  in  the  territory  of  Istakhr,. 


W 3 CAv'i  3 3 3 ('“) 

y ^ To  many  ruiued  structures  in  diffrreni  parts  of  Persia, 

this  Jewish  miHiarch's  nanie  is  straneel^  ullachcd,  1 shall  ha  re  occaaiuu  to  notiec 
tODie  betides  those  meolioDcd  in  p 28,  41,  45,  Ac. 

i JUj ^ The  raluahle  MS.  from  which  I 

have  extracted  this  passage  is  preserved  ui  the  Hriti.h  Museum  (Colton.  Lib.  Vilell. 
A.  iV),  It  contains  the  aecoud  Volume,  or  about  one  fourth  part  of  Tabri's  ori- 
ginal Arabiuk  woik  ; and  bat  been  more  fully  described  in  my  account  of  tome  MSS. 
belonging  to  our  great  national  lihrary,  (See  the  " Oriental  Collections,''  Vol.  II.  p, 
185).  On  the  authorilv  of  a Persian  MS.  herealter  quoted  (the  Zrin  at  Akkbir), 
I have  written  DemebiiMl  for  a name  which  in  Tan Rl't  fragment  appears  (though 

indistinctly)  like  Dtnut  ^),  and  which  Hyde  (alter  an  Arabian  author. 

Bon  DARI)  espressts  by  Zerhisht. (Hist.  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  ai4  Ox,  t7»0). 

Most  of  the  Persian  proper  names  are  inaccurately  wrillrii  in  the  Fragment;  this, 
however,  we  may  regard  as  a literary  curiosity  in  Euro|ie;  for  even  among  the  Aiia- 
tichs  it  is  doubtful  wlietber  a perfect  copy  of  Tabri's  Arabick  Chronicle  could  be 
procured  at  any  price.  A fragment  was  found  among  Archbishop  Laud’l  MSS.  by 
Ockley  ; (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  Vol.  Il.Iulrod.p.  xxxiii.) 
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“although  some  refer  this  transaction  to  a river  in  Balklr, 
“ and  the  box  floated  until  it  was  found  by  a man  of  Isfakhr, 
“a  miller;”  who  educated  the  child,  afterwards  king  Da- 
B aV’^).  Tabri,  also  in  his  Arabick  fragment, thus  mentions 
three  magnificent  works  of  Queen  IIuma'i  ; “First,  some 
“ edifices  in  the  city  of  Istakhr.  Secondly,  those  one  farsang 
“distant  from  Istakhr,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Dar&bgerd; 
“ thirdly,  some  on  the  road  leading  to  Khurasan,  at  the  dis- 
“ tance  of  four  farsangs  from  Istakhr'’ {^^).  I have  not 
traced  this  city  lower  in  Tabri’s  Arabick  fragment ; but, 
according  to  tl»e  Persian  translation.  Pars  (in  the  second 
century)  was  divided,  into  several  districts,  each  governed  by 
a chief  or  petty  king  of  the  B&zereiyidn  (yU*'jjb),  or  (as  in 
one  MS.)  the  Barzenjidn  race,  from  whom  Arda- 

siii'h,  son  of  Ba'bek,  and  grandson  of  Sasa'n,  derived  his 
origin  maternally.  Istakhr  was  the  residence  of  a king  named 
Jau  HER  and  the  Fire-temple  of  tliat  city,  and  a 

er*  af'  k/*  J W"  (”^) 

‘J*'  ur*  J a ^ ^ Jli  j 

» .• 

«— L_d j a»-l  (**®) 
k/  a1U3'  j a«a*!1  ,jh  ^ ^ 

I These  particulira  are  not  found  in  iny  copy 

of  the  Persian  trandation  that  I have  examined  ; Hdha'i,  it  merely  ilatea,  built  the 
city  of  fttakhr  in  Part,  and  there  resided  thirty  years.  Yet  D'HerbelAt  thinks  it 
“ morecNrinns'’  than  the  origintl  Arabick ; being  enriched  with  many  additions  from 
books  of  the  Fire  worshippers.  (Bibl.  Orient  art.  Thabari  >.  The  name  Darinmlluri 
i have  rendered  DarSbgtrd;  ^See  the  MS.  Mujmtl  til  TkMkh  hereafter  quoted), 

2 Y 
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neighbouring  village  were  under  Ba'bek’s  care  when,  early 
in  the  third  century,  Ardashi'k  began  his  ambitious  course; 
caused  the  king  of  Istakhr  to  be  slain  ; and  soon  rendered 
himself  not  only  ruler  of  Pdrs  but  of  Kirmdn,  and  finally 
monarch  of  all  lr6n  or  Persia,  thus  founding  the  Sasanian 
dynasty;  for  Ardava'n  called  by  our  historians  Arta- 

banus,  whom  the  petty  kings  acknowledged  as  their  chief,  fell 
in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Ardashi'r,  and  with  him  torminated 
the  Arsacidan  empire.  Those  petty  kings  A^dasui'r  ut- 
terly destroyed  ; and  on  one  occasion  having  “ slain  a inul- 
“ titude  of  people  at  Marv,  he  sent  their  heads  to  Pdrs,  that 
“ they  might  be  placed  on  stakes  over  the  gate  of  the  Fire- 
“ temple  at  Istakhr.”  (See  this  passage  in  Persian,  Vol.  I.  p^ 
138).  I shall  not  here  notice  every  slight  incidental  menUon 
of  this  city,  but  state  that  under  Suapu'r  the  second,  who 
reigned  during  most  of  the  fourth  century,  Nislbin 
having  been  deserted,  was  repeopled  by  him  with  “ twelve 
“ tliousand  families  which  he  removed  from  Istakhr  of  Pdrs, 
“ and  established  therc”(‘”)'  At  Istakhr  v,e  read  that  Yez- 
i>£OERD  was  concealed  w’hen  kiviled  to  ascend  (in  632)  the 
throne  which  he  lost,  with  his  life,  in  6ol.  But  it  appears, 
that  before  this  event  the  Arabs  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Istakhr;  for  one  of  Omar’s  generals,  anxious  to 
distinguish  himself,  embarked  with  an  army  at  Bahrein,  cross- 
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ed  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  advanced  to  that  city,  before  which 
the  troops  of  S ha  11  r eg  defeated  them  in  several  actions;  both 
parties  having  lost  a great  number  of  men,  tlie  Arabs  with 
difficulty  effected  their  retreat.  This  happened  in  639;  but 
Istakhr,  five  years  after,  was  yielded  by  capitulation  to  the 
Muselmdns.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  people  of  Pars 
did  not  quietly  submit  to  their  foreign  oppressors ; for  in  the 
year  28,  (A.  D.  648),  they  revolted  and  slew  at  Istakhr  the 
Arabian  governor;  in  consequence  of  which,  Abd.vllah 
BEN  Aamer  411  was  sent  by  the  Khalifah  {Oru- 

man)  with  troops  from  Basrah  to  Istakhr,  where  they  massa- 
cred (^^^1  jl  j)  great  multitudes  of  the  inha- 

bitants : and  as  one  Em'ir  or  cliicf  had  not  been  capable  of 
ruling  Pars,  the  Khalifah  inflicted  on  that  unfortunate  pro- 
vince the  curse  of  five  governors.  According  to  two  out  of 
four  copies,  we  find  (A.  II.  42,  A.  D.  662)  the  Arabian  gener- 
al Zia'd  going  to  that  castle  at  Istakhr  which  he  had  himself 
erected  Uj  A*li  Jju  ai  .Jh;).  The 

name  of  this  city  again  occurs  (the  last  time,  I Irelievc,  in 
Tabri’s  chronicle)  on  occasion  of  a governor  sent  there  A. 

H.72.  A.  D.«91. 

Ebn  Haukal  a traveller  of  the  tenth  century,  frequently 
mentions  Istakhr  in  his  “Oriental  Geography,”  which  I trans- 
lated and  published  many  years  ago.  According  to  tltis 
printed  work  (p.  82)  Istakhr  was  the  most  considerable  k&reh 
(tjf)  or  district  in  all  Pars;  as  it  extended  about  sixty  farsangs 
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(p.  86).  A strongly  fortified  citadel  defended  the  town  (p. 
93),  and  a castle  called  Saied  Abdd  was  distant  “ one  farsang_ 
“ from  the  khreh  of  Istakhr,”  (p.  94).  This  cit_v,  more  an- 
cient than  any  other  in  Pars,  was  of  middling  size,  extending, 
about  one  mile;  it  had  been  the  residence  of  Ardasui'ii: 
and  other  kings.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  came  in  one 
day  from  Taberiah,  as  tradition  relates,  to  Istakhr,  where  there- 
is  a mosque  that  bears  his  name ; but  Solomon  has  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  Jem  (or  Jemshi'd);  Istakhr 
was  well  peopled  in  former  times;  and  a bridge  called  the 
Khur&s&n  bridge,  is  without  the  city  (p.  100).  There  are 
statues  and  inscriptions  in  the  great  edifice  at  Istakhr,  which, 
as  some  say,  was  a temple  of  Solomon,  constructed  by  Dkes 
or  Demons;  similar  works  are  found  in  Syria,  Baalbek  and 
Egypt;  and  a kind  of  apple  grows  in  the  territory  of  Istakhr, 
half  of  which  is  sweet,  half  sour  (p.  129).  This  information 
I shall  here  correct  or  extend  according  to  a fine  manuscript 
copy  of  Ebn  Haukal’s  work,  acquired  since  his  “ Oriental 
Geography’’  issued  from  the  press(*'”). 

Istakhr  is  represented  in  that  Manuscript  as  “ the  best 
“ and  most  ancient”  3 division  of  Pars.  Its 


0*)  The  MS.  to  which  I allude  ia  diatinguiahed  b;  the  title  of  5i;r  albtUtm,  which 
it  bears  although  Ebn  Haukal’s  work  was  properly  named  Mctalik  at  Memdltk. 
Respecting  the  MS;  Sir  at  beUia,  and  the  maps  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  See  Vol. 
I.  p.  228,  and  p.  230.  It  baa  enabled  me  to  correct  a multiplicity  of  erroura  ia  that, 
defective  copy  from  which  1 translated  the  “Oriental  Geography.” 
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city  (in  the  tenth  century)  had  a fortress.  The  situation  of 
Saied  (ibM'isTaove  fully  described  than  in  the  printed  work  as 
above  quoted ; for  we  read  (ti—i *»Si) 
that  “ this  castle  which  is  at  RAmgerd,  in  the  kurek  or  district 
“ of  Islakhr’  stands  on  a vast  and  lofty  mountain  of  difficult 
access,  from  the  summit  of  which  to  the  castle  is  a distance 
of  about  one  farsang.,  Istakhr  was  at  that  time,  “equal  in  ex- 
“ tent  to  two  sixths  of  i a farsang;”  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
“ brated  city  in  PArs ; and  the  sovereigns  of  that  region  always 
“ resided  there  until  the  time  when  king  Ardasih'r  removed 
“ the  seat  of  his  empire  to  JAr  (or  GMr^/)”(‘“)i  The  journey 
of  Solomon  from  Taberiah  is  then  noticed;  as  in  the  printed 
work;  also  a temple  called  “the  Magtd  of  Suleiman  the  pro- 
“ phet,”  (y**iJo  early  ages  (continues 

“the  MS.)  htakhr  was  surrounded  with  a rampart  of  which 
“ at  present  there  are  not  any  remains;  and  the  houses  of  that 
“ city  are  chieBy  constructed  of  stone  and  mortar  according 
“ to  the  means  and  inclination  of  the  respective  proprietors; 
“ and  “ the  Khurasan  bridge,”  is  at  the  city  gate  in  the  di- 
“ rection  of  KhurasAn ; and  in  our  days  some  houses  have 
“ been  erected  behind  (or  beyond)  this  bridge;  a circumstance 


MS,  Skr  ai  ^ *,  U , 

Bcspecliog  Jir  (dow  called  FiriMidJ,  Sec  the  Appeodia. 
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“ that  did  not  occur  in  ancient  timcs”('**).  Among  the 
wonders  of  Pdrs  are  first  enumerated  several  lofty  structures 
of  stone,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  tradition  assigns  to 
Solomon  and  the  Dives;  “ and  here  arc  sculptured  figures 
“and  columns,  and  the  forms  of  tliose  mansions  once  occu- 
“pied  by  the  tribe  of  Aad  are,  even  now,  presented  to  our 
“ view  in  this  edifice  which  resembles  in  magnitude  that 
“ visible  at  Bnalhek(*^''). 


Next  after  Ebn  Haukal’s  Geography,  wc  open  the  great 
Shah  I^dmeh  or  “Book of  Kings,”  composed  by  Firdausi, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  950.  This  work  presents, 
among  (at  least)  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Persian 
verses,  the  name  of  Istakhr  in  twenty-eight  different  passa- 


j li—il  t'Jjt  ('**) 

^ j yt  ^ Lu  j I ^ ^ 

j\  ^ --.■*!  j c**— ii 

jbjjJ  jO  Jj1  aa»Li  *Jau  jl  j s 

MS.  Sir  al  kUin, 

Ias  U.«jj  aIs  |«jj  lyiU-  JjJs  j j iJ  } (**^) 

AjA  ^ ii  bj  Aai\  «AstM.»  ^ jtS 

yA  A)'A  ms  Sir  ■/  kldan.  The  dcscemlants  of  Aad,  great  grandton  of 
Nuab,  built  a moet  magniticent  city  and  palace  with  a wonderful  garden;  but  were 
Hratruved  for  their  itnpielv  by  a parching  or  tuffocaling  wind.  Seethe  Korin,  in 
tnauy  places,  particularly  Chapter  XLVI,  v 25.  It  “ tud  in  tbe 

*'  morning  nothing  waa  to  be  aceu,  besides  their  empty  dwellings,’'  as  Sale  trauslate* 
the  passage;  See  also  his  Introduction  to  the  Karin,  (Sect.  I>. 
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ges('“);  to  many  of  these,  a slight  reference  will  suffice  as 
they  yield  but  little  information  on  the  subject;  a few,  hower 
ever,  must  be  particularly  noticed;  thus  the  first  lines  in  which 
Firdadsi  mentions  that  ancient  capital ; showing  its  impor> 
tance  before  the  the  reign  of  Cai  Koba'd  (jW  ^J,)  who  preced- 
ed our  era  by  6 10  years,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  calculates;  but  if  we 
adopt  the  Eastern  accounts,  by  many  centuries  more.  When 
that  prince,  says  the  poet,  was  called  to  the  imperial  throne, 
“ he  set  out”  (from  his  northern  residence  near  Mount 
Alburz  tf.  “and  proceeded  towards  Pdrs;  for  in 
“ Pdrs  was  the  key  to  the  treasures  ; Istakhr  then  became 
“ bis  dwelling-place;  it  was  the  glory  of  the  nobles.”(‘**). 


('**)  S«e  p.  310  ; also  Vol.  I.  pref.  p.  ix,  for  a remark  on  the  m&nite  varietjr  of 
rtarlinci  found  in  diiferrni  copiea  of  the  Skaktiameh  Respecting  htakhr,  some  do 
not  exhibit  that  name  so  often  as  others,  but  I have  taken  as  the  standard  work  oa 
this  subject  ni^  beat  cop;,  a beaulifal  MS.  of  verjr  large  folio  sixe,  embellished  witli. 
a multiplicity  of  pictures  and  splendid  illuminations  executed  while  yet  ingenioua . 
artists  were  liberally  patronised  in  Persia  by  their  great  and  opulent  countrymen. 

^ ^ AxliS 

To  these  lines,  in  one  copy  alone,  but  uot  the  best  of  live  now  before  me,  a distich 

is  adiled  olj  mV"  Jaj 

which  seems  to  imply,  (for  I am  not  satisfied  with  my  own  translation  and  suspect  an 
errour  iu  the  MS.;  that  “ he  there,  within  a compass  of  sixteen  mUes  about  the  city, 
o bestowed  on  every  person  all  the  treasures  of  the  world.”  Some  verses  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  mention  of  htakhr,  record  many  splendid  gifts  which  Cat  Koba’d 
lavished  on  various  chiefs  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Although  the  poet  has 
not  named  htakhr  on  an  earlier  occasion,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  lines  beginning 
J RMsBl'D's  eventful  story  (yl  Aij^s  JiaAia>  have  been  applied  by  the  inge- 

nious Hagemann  to  an  explanation  of  the  Persepolitan  sculptures ; (Monumenti  Per- 
sepolitaui  e Ferdusio  lllustratio,  Gotting.  1801).  lu  a passage  following  tbit  by  nearly;.. 
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Under  the  next  Monarch,  Cai  Caus  ^),  a mansion 
belonj»ing  to  the  illustrious  Casiiva'd  was  situate  in  htukhr 
jj  which,  as  a preceding  passage  indi- 
cates, wasat  thattinic  (»U  the-^‘  city  of  king  Caps 

where,  we  subsequently  learn,  he  received  Cai  Kiilsrac 
^ or  Cyrus),  on  his  arrival  from  Isjhhim,  and  after- 
wards resigned  to  him  the  throne,  on  his  return  from  the 
jS)  Dizk  i Baliman,  a fortress  near  ArdebU, 

\jr\  Here,  also,  Cai  Kiiusuau  begin- 

ning his  reign,  caused  to  be  written  in  a defter  or  register,  the 
names  of  those  warlike  chiefs  who  held  high  situations  in  the 


1700  disticlis,  I liavr  somrtimes  fancied  an  allnsion  lo  the  (tately  rdilice  at  Utakhr,  it 
occurs  iu  the  bislorv  of  Zoha'k,  who  iiaeing  usurped  the  throne  of  king  J fmshi'd, 
was  disturbed  by  a portentous  dream,  from  which  he  started  with  such  loud  eaclama 
lions  that " Ibe  paltct  of  an  kmdrrd  co/umiu  trembled  at  the  sound.” 

Arf  AiU-  Ail  A (***) 


(***)  The  learned  Stanley  thought  that  £achyliis  differed  much  from  other  ancient 
writers,  in  enumerating  the  sovereigns  of  Persia ; but  an  ingenious  commentator  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  his  accoiidt  with  that  given  by  Herodotus,  (See  Scbutx's  edit, 
of  £sch.  Pen.  excurs.  li.  Halle,  IBOIX  " He  who  first  led  the  army,"  says  the  tragick 
poet,  (Persa:,  v,  701  >,  **  was  a Mede ; the  neat,  his  son,  completed  the  W'ork,  his  mind 
**  being  directed  by  wisdom ; the  third  was  Cyrus,  a fortunate  (or  happy)  man."— 
Mo^Of  yufi  nv  0 wpoiroi  yycpwK  arparov, 

AXXoS  2 icstrov  watS  rvi*  rpyor  ijevar, 

♦peers  yap  avrov  ^fiov  oioeoarpo^ove, 

Tpirat  h'  ax'  avrov  Kvpof,  ev^aipiee  av^p. 

These,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (Chronol  p 309,  1728),  were  '•  Cjf  Aitnt, 
"the  word  Cjf  signifying  a Prince,”  his  son  Darius  the  Mtdt,  and  rymis  "a  hsppy 
" man  for  his  great  success  under  and  against  Darius,  and  large  and  peaceable  domin- 
" ion  in  his  own  reign.” — " It  is  evident,"  says  f^ir  Willhiin  Jones,  '•  that  these  three 
“kings  are  Cai  Cobod,  Cai  Out,  and  Cai  Cotru  or  Khotru,"  (Short  Hist,  of  Persia, 
prefixed  to  Lite  of  Nader  Shah,  |V  alvi.  oct.  Loud.  1773). 
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Persian  ariny(‘®^);  and  among  these  are  enumerated  “seventy 
“ principal  men  of  Istakhr,  led  by  the  valiant  Fahha'd,  who 
“ in  battle  was  like  a ponderous  iron  hammer,"  or  the  knocker 
with  which  strangers  announce  their  arrival  at.  the  outer 
gate  of  a mansion(“*).  This  passage,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, does  not  occur  in  every  copy  of  the  Shdhndmeh; 
and  another,  which  soon  follows,  I have  found  but  in  one; 
the  best,  however,  of  my  collection.  It  describes  among 
what  may  perhaps  be  styled  the  armorial  bearings  of  Cai 
Kuusrau’s  generals,  that  device  representing  the  head  of  a 
wild  bull  or  buffalo,  which  distinguished 

“ the  banner  of  Farha'd  (above-named)  the  chosen  hero  of 
“ Islakhr'\'^^.  Immediately  before  the  line  beginning  thus 


(*")  M(«y  we  sappewe  this  defier  (^.>)  or  Hal  of  Cyriu’a  generals,  to  have  been 
pretierved  aiiioai^  those  roval  diphthera  (cc  rwi'  the  ancient  re- 

eordi  probably  written  on  parchment,  which  Ctesia*  inspected  during  a residence  of 
tnany  years  at  the  Persian  court,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Ub.  11)1  In 
one  copy  of  FiRDAUSTs  work,  the  Princes  and  generals  whose  names  were  registered 
on  tills  occasion  by  Cyrus,  amounted  to  eight  buodreJ  aod  sixty  one ; each  command' 
ing  a uuiui^rous  body  of  soldiers. 

The  last  line  would  more  obviously  compare  Farh  a'd  to  a *'  Steel  anvil;"  but  as  this 
rather  receives  titan  given  blows,  1 have  adopted  the  second  meaning  allowed  to » 
$mddn  in  (be  Jchdngiri  and  other  Manuscript  Dictiouarkea. 


{ji^  Yet  on  one  occasion  (when  however  the  name 
of  Itlakhr  is  nut  mentioned)  FarUA'd  bears  on  hii  banner  the  figure  of  an  oA6,  a 
fawn  or  antelope  ^ Had  any  Orientalist  of  M.  D'Han- 

carviJle  s acquaintance  communicated  to  him  the  first  line  above  quoted,  we  mighty  , 

2 z 
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in  five  copies,  and  alluding  to  a fortvess,  iny 

best  manuscript  has  a distich  not  found  in  the  other  four; 

3.^  J ^ 

“at  Istakhr  was  a celeijrated  fortress,  rich  as  a mine  in  jcw^ 
“els  and  various  treasures;”  and  liere  were  lodged  Gaksi'- 
VEZ  Jehen  the  brother  and  sonofArnA'- 

sia'b  besides  many  females  of  that  monarch’s  fami- 

ly, whom  Cai  Kiiuskau,  after  a series  of  victories,  liad  sent 
from  Turdn  {Jjp)  or  Scythia.  We  now  pass  to  the  history 
of  DA'uA'(yj)  or  Darius,  whose  Persian  dominions  having 
been  invaded  by  Sekander  or  Alexander,  “ such 

“ numerous  armies  went  forth  from  I»takhr  that  their  lances 
“ obstructed  the  wind  in  its  progrcss”(*'®).  After  battles  and 
other  transactions  we  read  that  Da'k a'  “ marched  from  Jah- 
“ rum  (a  town  noticed  in  p.  109)  to  Istakhr,"  which  is  again 
described  as  “ the  pride  and  glory  of  illustrious  Persians;” 

.>jj  ylju 

and  (about. fitly  lines  after)  tliat  he  led  forth  jl  Jyhj) 

immense  bodies  of  troops  from  Istakhr;  but  these  were  de- 


perhaps  have  seen  it  adduced  in  support  of  hU  fanciful  svstem  respecting  the  Per- 
sepolitan  ox  or  bull  (*'  Recherches,**  <^c.Tome  II.  Supplem.};  and  this  ingenious  an- 
tiquary might  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  incongruity  between  Farha'd's  ban- 
ners, by  assigning  the  bull  to  himkkr  as  a city,  the  antelope  to  FaRUA'd  himself* 

•\j  J>  j’j  Jt  ^ j! 

For  the  first  wonl  ( beraftend ) one  copy  reads  “he  biought  from 

**  Jstukhr  such  a numerous  anuyt**  d:c. 
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fcated,  and  the  triumphant  “Alexander  entered  Istakhr  of 
Pars,  the  royal  crown,  the  glory  of  that  country.’^ 

We  learn  next  that  the  Macedonian  hero,  in  his  turn,  led 
forth  a mighty  array  from  Istakhr;  and  that  on  the  death  of 
Darius  he  invited  the  “ptishidah  ruidn"  {Joj,  “those 

“ whose  faces  were  veiled,”  the  princesses  of  Darius’s  family, 
to  remove  from  Isfahdn  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and 
become  his  guests  at  Istakhr,  ^ *Ju)  He  himself 

Ijad  arrived  from  Kirmdii  at  Istakhr,  aud  in  this  city  placed 
on  his  head  the  imperial  crown ; . 

here  also,  according  to  one  copy,  Ru  siian«;  or  Roxana,  the 
daughter  of  Darius  having  arrived  (^,^1 
became  the  wife  of  Alexander.  Fiudausi  devotes  buta  few 
distichs  to  the  account  of  those  kings  who  reigned  during  an 
interval  of  five  hundred  years,  between  Alexander  and  Arlax- 
ai'es  or  Ardasiii'r  the  son  of  Ba'^ek.  Yet  in  this  portioi> 
of  his  work  we  find  Istakhr  mentioned ; for  it  appears  that 
Ra'bf.k  resided  there  as  governor,  by  appointment  of  Aa- 
dava'n  1 Bczuro  O'*  Artabanus  the  Great,  last 

monarch  of  the  Arsaeidan  dynasty  (jl  a; 

we  have  already  seen  how  Tabri  connects  Ba'bek  and  his 
warlike  son  Ardasui'r  with  the  territory  and  city  of  Istakhr; 
in  like  manner  Firdausi  often  introduces  its  name  into  the 
history,  not  only  of  Ardasih'r,  but  of  those  kings  descend- 
ctl  from  him  and  entitled  Sdsanidn,  or  Sassanida,  after  his  an-. 
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ccstor  Sa'sa'n  Thus,  early  in  the  fourth  century, 

Siia'pu'r  the  second,  (a/ “made  Utakhr 
*•  his  royal  dwelling  place,”  though  we  read  that  he  occasion- 
ally visited  Ctesiphon,  where  many  succeeding  monarchs  of 
his  race  appear  to  have  principally  resided.  Istukhr  is  again 
described,  under  Sua'pu'r’s  reign,  as  the  glory  of  Persia;  and 
in  that  city  was  the  court  of  Yezdegeud  the  first,  to  which 
his  son  Bahr.v'm,  styled  Glt’r,  proceeded  from 

Arabia  where  he  had  been  educated,  (a;o«' ^ U 
and  after  a grand  hunting  party  Baura'm  having  bestowed 
money  on  his  attendants,  returned  to  Istakhr  \\\\cTa  he  jdaced 
the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

and  in  a former  part  of  this  work  ^Vol.  I,  p.  136)  Fiudaisi’s 
words  have  been  quoted,  relating  Bahra'm’s  journey  from 
Media  to  Persepolis.  Here  also,  carl}-  in  the  fifth  century, 
“ Koba'd  an  illustrious  prince,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
»“  crowned  himself  with  the  kuldh  or  cap  of  supreme  great- 
“ ness  ; he  then  proceeded  to  Tebfun  (or  Ctesiphon)  from 
“ Fstakhr,  a city  in  which  the  nobles  gloried.” 

In  the  course  of  his  reign  Istakhr  is  again  mentioned,  but 
■without  any  circumstance  requiring  particular  notice.  Near 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century  we  find  king  Hormuz 
“ passing  two  months  of  every  year  at  Istakhr  when  the  dark 
“nights  were  shortest;  for  of  that  place  the  air  was  so  cool 
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“and  pure  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  leave  it”(*’^'). 
Early  in  the  seventh  century  Khusuau  surnanted  Parvi'z 
and  by  our  historians,  denominated  “ Chosroes,’’ 
bestowed  the  government  of  Istakhr  on  one  of  his  chiefs  ; in 
some  copies  the  name  is  here  written  Istarakh,  (Sec  p. 
310,  note  106) ; and  this  place  is  finally  mentioned  by  Fir- 
dausi when  he  relates  that  a “ chosen  cavalier  from  the  city 
" o{  Istakhr,'’ excited  the  Persians  to 
depose  a king  whose  misconduct,  though  he  reigned  little 
more  than  seven  weeks,  had  disgusted  all  his  subjccts(*'*). 

Next  to  Firdausi’s  Shiihndmah  in  my  list  of  manuscripts 
that  mention  Istakhr,  or  the  “ Hall  of  a thousand  columns,” 


iS  #^4  ^ (^^*) 

If  V'  jl  •*)!  ^ 

Such  is  the  text  tu  four  MSS ; but  a fifth  reads  **  three*'  months  for  **  two/'  and  addf 
some  linrs  which  the  other  copies  want;  sliowing  to  what  difterent  places  king  Hoem  CZ 
removed  as  the  season  varied.  That  his  predecessors  changed  their  abodes  several 
times  every  year  we  learn  from  the  classical  authority  of  Xenophon,  (Cyr.  viii),  Atben- 
Kus,  (xii)  and  others;  theae,  however,  du  not  wholly  agree  with  our  Persian  &1S.  as 
to  the  places  of  royal  residence.  In  a future  work  1 shall  resume  this  subject. 


(*")  While  engaged  in  making  these  extracts  from  Firdausi's  great  Poem,  I cob 
later<ilty  examined  two  prose  abridgments;  one  made  by  a Ptirtt  or  Fire-worshipper 
of  Surat ; the  other  by  a Muhammedau  ; for  such  works  among  the  Asiaticks,  though 
many  important  passages  be  omilUd,  sometimes  contain  much  that  wc  cannot  Bad  in 
the  originals.  But  /tfal'hr  ii  mit  mentioned  by  the  Pani;  while  its  name  occurs 
several  times  in  the  abridgment  which  represents  it  as  the  scene  of  a great 

battle  between  the  armies  of  Darius  and  Alexander, 

a circumstance  not  evident  from  the  text  of  Firdausi  In  the  Appendix  1 shall  more 
fully  notice  these  two  abridgments. 
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is  the  Mujmel  al  TuAnkh  J*,-),  or  “Abstract  of  Chro- 
nicles,” dated  by  its  anonymous  author  in  the  year  520,  cor- 
responding to  1 126  of  the  Christian  era.  This  most  valuable 
Persian  work  was  brought  from  Cairo  by  Vansleb ; and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  (MS.  No.  62), 
where  I had  an  opportunity  (in  1816)  of  perusing  its  twenty- 
five  sections,  and  transcribing  some(‘”).  We  learn  from  one 
passage  that  while  Cai  Ca'us  governed  Jrhn,  Solomon  exer. 
cised  both  a prophetick  and  regal  sway  over  the  Israelites 
in  Syria  ; “ and,  as  tradition  relates,  Ca'us  requested  of  So- 
“ lomon,  that  by  his  command,  the  Dives  or  demons,  should 
“ be  employed  in  building  for  him  ; and  the  immense  struc- 
“ ture  in  Pars,  that  called  the  “Throne  or  seat  of  Solomon,. 
*‘(Kursi  Suleim/m)  and  others,  were  erected  for  Cai  Ca'us 
“ by  the  dives;  and  this  information  we  derive  from  the  Cliro- 
“niclc  of  Tabbi.  But  Solomon  was  contemporary  with 
“Cai  Khusrau,  according  to  another  account ; and  Ham- 
“zAH  IsFAiiA'Ni  in  his  book  offers  some  remarks  on  the 
“ Throne  of  Solomon,  and  denies  to  this  edifice  the  origin 
“ above  assigned  ; for  it  exhibits  many  figures  of  hogs  sculp- 
“ tured  in  stone  ; and  there  are  not  any  living  creatures  more 


C”)  Here  I I9u>(  join  a very  nuneroui  crowd  in  acknowIrdfiiHK  the  liberality,  aU 
trntion  and  pulilenesi  of  Ihe  grnllrmrn  who  preside  in  the  various  departments  of 
that  ooblr  institution,  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi;  since  with  every  due  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  objects  committed  to. their  charge,  they  seem  at  ail  limes  most 
prompt  in  rarililaling  the  researches  not  only  of  persons  formally  introduced  and  re- 
commended, but  of  strangers  however  humble  and  unknown,  and  from  whatever 
country. 
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“odious  than  swine  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he  fur- 
“ther  says,  that  it  contains  inscriptions  in  Pahlavi;  which  a 
“ certain  Mubed  (or  priest  of  the  Fire-worshippers)  was  once 
“ brought  there  to  read  ; and  among  those  inscriptions  some 
“ declared  “ that  the  edifice  had  been  constructed  /n  the  time  of 
“Jem,  on  such  a month  and  such  a day”  These  (adds  he)  and 
“ many  other  Pahlavi  inscriptions  I thought  it  unnecessary  to 
“ copy,  for  an  explanation  could  not  have  Ijccn  derived  from 
“ the  mere  forms  of  letters  whilst  I was  ignorant  of  their  pow- 
“ers;  and  that  (Throne  of  Solomon)  has  been  called  IlexAr 
“ Stithn,  or  “The Thousand  Columns;”  and  on  other  edifices 
“ there  are  inscriptions  containing  memorials  of  Taiimuras; 
“ but  such  works  seem  almost  too  dilhcult  for  human  abilities; 
“ while,  as  it  is  said,  the  dives  or  demons  were  subservient  to 
“ Jemsiii'd  and  to  Tahmuras”(’^*).  We  next  read  that 


jfl  j\  \i  Alt*,*?  \)  b ki— ij}  j\ 

^1  j ^ 

J k*i  y Jul  S 

3 JJSJ 

^^4js  J cr-.>s  j>  3 jl  /IaOo  y^_  ji 

^ liuJ  ^ f^J3J  3*^ 

tr*  }/i'^  3 kji'  jj,j  yji  J , I,  JU>  J*) 

^'3*^  V'  3 y./^  j'  ^ l:)'  k— V*“  j' 

\^\  JQbJ  jJ  l^xljki  l^U;  ^ J j sj\ 

SsS  3 ^ Jbtlj 

(MS.  Mujmel  el  Tu&rikh  ) The  nbove  marked  with  iulick  letters  in  my 

trmnslitioD,  ei)>re8ses,  I beUeve»  our  author’s  meaumg,  *‘Uta(  ike  edi/ice  ked  bten  ctnu 
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Queen  Huma'i,  whom  Persian  history  has  already  associated 
with  Jstakhr,  (p.344),  “sent  her  troops  into  the  kingdom  of 
“ Rum  (the  Grecian  or  Roman  provinces  in  Western  Asia, 
“ Anatolia, &c.)  whence,  having  been  victorious,  they  brought 
“ a multitude  of  captives  ; these  Huma'i  employed  on  works 
“ of  architecture,  and  she  erected  in  Pars  three  edifices ; one 
“ by  the  side  (or  in  the  vicinity)  of  Hezdrdn  Sutun,  or  “ The 
■“  Thousand  Columns,”  which  is  (at)  Istakhr.  A second  nam- 
“ed  Jahenbun  on  the  road  to  Ddrdbgerd;  and  a third  on  the 
“road  leading  to  Khurasan;  this  was  at  the  village  of  Kai- 
“ muh  where  she  formed  a town  or  city,  which,  according  to 
“tradition,  is  that  now  called  Medinah  Chah;  one  of  the  pla- 
“ CCS  ruined  in  former  ages  by  Afrasi  a'b  ; but  all  these  works 
“of  Queen  Huma'i,  Alexander  destroyed ('”).  We  tlien 
learn  that  those  illustrious  founders  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty, 
Abdasui'b  and  his  son  Siia'pu'r,  died  at  Istakhr;  and  in  a 
particular  section  “On  the  burial-places  of  the  Persian  kings”' 


itncUd,"  A c.  'Vfl  Ihere  seem*  an  obscurity  in  tlic  Persian,  »ri»in»  perhaps  from  the 
omission  of  some  word  in  ibe  original  MS.  or,  more  probably,  in  my  extract  from  it. 
I have  supposed  by  the  insertion  of  (adds  he)  after  the  italick  passage,  that  it  is  Mam- 
2AH  Ibpaha'ni  who  continues  the  account.  We  know  that  a il/ukrrf  undertook  to 
explain  the  inscriptions  in  344,  or  A.  D.  035.  (De  Sacy  Mem.  Ac.  p.  137). 

^5Uk  j Jb.^l  fV 

*S  Uj  jSj\  j y yUol 

,\j  J>  jLo  4-  j/  Jy  (Sy.>  xi— 

3 *?■  ^ _} 

4^  run  ^ } ay  Compare  this  passage  from  the  MS.  Aliymtt  ai  7)*- 

^rUcA,  with  one  above  given  (p.  345)  from  the  MS.  Chronicle  ofTAORt, 
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that  IIu'siiANG,  Minu'chehh,  Queen 
IluMA'i,  Da'ra'b,  his  son  Da'ra'i,  (the  last  Darius)  and 
many  of  their  successors,  were  buried  in  Pars-,  and  we  may 
su])pose  at  or  near  the  metropolis;  for  this  city  is  formally 
described  or  unequivocally  indicated  as  the  established  place 
of  royal  sepulture  in  various  instances.  Thus  “ Za'b,  (the 
“father  of  Cai  Koba'd)  died  at /.itwArAr  and  was  entombed 
“at  the  mountain-foot.”  “Cai  Koba'd  died  at  the  capital 
“ of  Pitrs,  and  was  buried  there ; or,  according  to  another  ac- 
“ count,  at  Palkli “Cai  Ca'u's  (his  son)  died  at  Istaklir,  and 
“ was  there  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father also 
“ Ardashi  r,  son  of  Ba'bek  was  buried  at  Istakhr'\"‘^). 


In  order  of  chronology  I miglit  here  notice  the  Siieri'p 
Edri'si’s  Nuzbat  al  Mushluk,  (composed  about  A.  II.  548, 
A.  D.  1153),  but  as  the  Arabick  text  has  been  printed  and 
translated,  and  my  present  object  is  chiefly  an  examination 
of  works  known  hitherto  only  in  the  Eastern  languages,  it 


j'jj  itij  <— >lj  (*^*) 

j 

(MS.  .1/«/m.o/ TWr.^  W! 

I must  hrre  remark  that  io  another  part  of  the  Mujmel  al  Tu6rikh,  describing  the 
drc'^'S  of  the  Sasanian  kings,  Ba'bek  is  styled  PadiMh  or  sovereign  of  Ittakhr, 
’ * circumstance  which  does  not  accord  with  the  accounts 
given  by  Tabri  and  other  Persian  writers.  Ba'bbk  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek  His* 
torun  Agatliias,  tUb.  II),  who  calls  him  Pabtka  ;Tla/^ros);  the  original  Pahlatimmt 
being  Pa'pfki  (jicViiOi);  a Persiaii  i'apaket  (riaaar>}f)  appear,  in  Cinnam.  Hist. 
Lib.  II.  and  llir  Arlasaifes  (Apro^npiiO  of  Agalliias  is  the  Pahlavi  AhtahsiieTA 
()]^  ^ softened  (be  mudern  Persians  into  .Ardashi'R 

3 A 
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will  suffice  to  observe  that  this  author,  often  styled  the  “ Nu- 
bian Geographer,”  celebrates  Istakhr  (Clim.  iii.  Sect.  7),  as 
preeminent  among  Persian  cities  for  its  extent,  its  edifices 
and  population(‘^^). 

The  celebrated  Poet  Niza'mi  of  Ganjah  who 
died  in  the  year  576,  (or  of  our  era  1180),  assures  us  that  he 
compiled  his  Sekatider  N6meh  (juli  or  “ History  of 

Alexander,”  from  Jewish,  Christian  and  Pahlaii  records;  by 
■wliich  we  may  suppose  him  to  mean  Hebrew,  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  old  Persian  mauuscripts(‘’®).  He  informs  us  that 
the  Macedonian  hero,  having  espoused  Ru'siiang  or  Rox- 
ana, the  daughter  of  Darius,  and  proceeded  (from  Isfahan ) 
“ to  Istakhr,  there  placed  on  hiS  head  the  imperial  crown,  in 
“the  place  of  Caiumers  and  of  Cai  Koba'd’'(‘”) ; where 


('")  In  p.  329  a passage  has  been  quoled  from  Eosi'si'a  work,  of  which  and  of  its 
Latin  and  Italian  trauslaliooa,  a short  notice  majr  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  p.  24  (note  22). 

(”•)  Of  Niza  mi's  Stkcmler  Ndmtk  (already  noticed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  01),  the  Persian 
text  has  passed  under  the  Calcutta  press;  bat  it  is  here  classed  among  Manuscripts ; no 
translation,  to  my  knowledge,  having  yet  appealed  in  any  European  language.  The 
printed  edition  1 have  never  seen;  but  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  editors  founded 
their  text  on  most  excellent  authorities.  Written  copies  are  sufficiently  numerous ; 
among  several  in  my  own  collection  two  are  particularly  valuable  from  their  antiquity, 
(one  transcribed  in  1365,  the  other  in  1437);  two  from  their  beautiful  penmanship, 
splendid  illuminations  and  pictures,  executed  in  the  best  Persian  style;  and  two  from, 
the  marginal  notes  with  which  they  abound. 

('”)  3 >^r*3i^  dV  y-  It 

In  the  oldest  MS.  I liiiil  the  name  as  here  written,  htarakk;  although  the  chapter  which 
contains  this  passage  is  entitled  "The  sitting  of  IsKANnER  or  Alesander  on  the  royal 
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(about  eighty  couplets  after)  he  gave  publick  audience,  ad- 
ministered justice  and  transacted  business  “ ascending  the 
“ throne  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  according  to  the 
“ institution  of  Jemshi'd”('®").  We  next  find  Alexander  on 
the  Caspian  shore  receiving  a messenger  who  tells  him 
“ that  he  had  come  from  the  Takht  or  royal  city  of  Istakhr" 
(»Li  bringing  important  intelligence;  and 

the  monarch,  undertaking  an  expedition  to  distant  countries, 
leaves  an  accomplished  statesman  as  governor  in  that  city, 
witli  powers  extending  from  the  Cliinese  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Lastly,  among  the  princes  and  generals  who  sur- 
rounded Alexander,  like  stars  about  the  moon,  is  “ Kob.v'd 
“of  Intarakli  one  of  the  imperial  family” 

I do  not  recollect  that  the  ancient  capital  is  mentioned  in  an}" 
other  of  Niza'mi’s  Poems. 

The  rare  and  excellent  work  entitled  Jdmcaa  al  Hekdyut 
“Collection  of  Anecdotes,”  maj'  be  next 
examined,  as  Nu'rad’di'n  Mciiammed 

Aoufi,  the  author  dates  it  in  625,  (or  A.  D.  1227).  The  two 
copies  which  I have  used  are  large  folio  MSS.;  one  contain- 
ing 850  pages,  the  other  above  one  thousand  ; and  an  entire 

**  throne  at  IttaUkr.**  where  the  usual 

spelling  is  observed. 

( ) >1^ #\«S* 

I here  quote  my  oldest  copy;  five  others  have  jh  for^O  in  the  second  line;  and  the 
two  most  modern,  without  any  alteration  of  tbe  sense,  read  for 
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chapter  (the  fourth  of  Part  I.)  is  devoted  to  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Persia.  In  this  we  learn  that  king  Gcshta’sp  caused 
the  book  called  Zvtid  u P/izend  (jJj'j  ^ jjJ)  which  Zerdusht 
had  composed,  to  bc  transcribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  twelve 
thousand  leaves  of  ox-skin,  and  taken  to  the  ci- 

tadel of  htakhrC^^).  Here,  soon  after,  Isfendia'r  son  of 
Gusiita'sp  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  treason  ; but  the 
Monarch  when  surrounded  by  enemies  who  had  slain  in 
battle  about  twenty  of  his  sons,  despatched  a messenger  to 
Istukhr;  the  prince  was  liberated  from  chains,  and  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  Gushta'sp.  We  next  find  Ardashi'r,  the 
son  of  Ba'bek,  at  Istakhr,  where,  having  privately  engaged 
several  persons  in  his  interest,  he  killed  the  son  of  Arda- 
va'n  (or  Artabanus)  then  residing  in  that  capital  of  Pars  as 
governor  or  viceroy  of  the  whole  province ; 

Early  in  the  seventh  century,  Yezdegeed,  a descendant  of 
Nu'siuuava'n  the  Just,  was  concealed  at  Istukhr,  while 
young,  from  the  fury  of  Shi'ru'iah  who  had  murdered  his 
own  father  to  olitain  the  crown,  and  his  own  brothers  lest 


(’**)  Tfut  (be  sacrcil  Volume  of  Zbrdusht’s  Uw  was  deposited  at  IttakKr  in  a 
place  called  Hemthuhtt  I have  already  shown  (See  p.  944)  from  the  Arabick  text  of 
Tabri 'a  Chrooicle.  Other  auccdotea  respecting  it  are  given  by  Dr.  Hyde;  (HUt« 
Relig.  Vet.  Peis.  cap.  24j.  To  me  Uatc9  seem  l>etler  in  traiislaliou  than  whole  skins 
of  oxen  LSi  and  some  MSS  fur  twelve  thousand  read  twelve  hundred,  and 

others  twelve  volumes ; or,  as  the  Tarikh  only  twelve  skins.  If  we  suppose 

Zrrdusht  to  have  used  the  Persepoiitan  character,  and  each  combinatioR  of  the 
anow-headed  clement  to  be  a letter,  be  could  not  have  crowded  many  words  into  a line. 
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they  should  contend  for  We  read  also  in  a subse- 

quent passage,  (Part  I,  eh.  5),  that  Yezdegerd  was  se- 
cretly nursed  at  htakhr.  According  to  another  anecdote, 
(Part.  I,  eh.  7),  it  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Kesra  or 
Chosroes  (^f^  during  a whole  year  the 

heavens  withheld  their  showers ; and  an  excessive  drought 
(and  consequent  famine)  desolated  the  land  of  Istakhr 
(oUil  jJ  j);  lastly  (Part  I,  ch.  10)  we 

find  the  people  of  this  place  complaining  to  Sii  a'pu'r  Duu'- 
lecta'f  against  a person  Avhom  he  had  appointed  to  collect 
the  taxes- 


What  Saadi  has  said  in  the  Gulistan  (ch.  iv.)  of  one  whose  • 
voice  was  so  loud  that  it  might  even  shake  Istakhr,  is  suffi- 
ciently known  to  Europeans  through  various  translations;  and 
some  copies  of  his  works,  though  not  all,  contain,  I think,  an  i 
allusion  to  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  in  an  extraordinary  com- 
position, to  quote  which  more  particularly  would  not  confer 
any  additional  honour  on  Saadi,  so  justly  celebrated,  from 
most  of  his  other,  writings,  as  a philosopher  and  moralist. 
The  Gulistan  is  dated  A.  H.  656,  (A.  D.  1258). 


Meniia'je  Sera'je  author  of  the  Tebc/it  ?^^dsri 

(,^\i  uy'jut),  a work  dated  A.  II.  658,  (A.  D.  1259-1260),  and , 


l'**)  *-ii-‘***  Thst  Shi'rv  lAU  • 

murdered,  in  one  dav,  liis  own  finther  and  aeveutt^n  bruihers  and  nephews,  we  have 
before  learned  from  the  Shiraz  A'ameA,  quoted  in  p.  34;  which  also  mentions  the  con- 
cealment of  >oung  Yezdegerd  for  some  lime  in  the  castle  of  F^Kmdtr  near  Shiraz.  . 
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already  quoted,  (Vol.  I,  p.  312),  informs  us  that  king  Solo- 
mon frequently  employed  superhuman  powers,  by  which  he 
was  transported  in  one  morning  the  space  of  a month’s  jour- 
ney, “from  the  Holy  House  or  Jerusalem,  to  IstakhrofFdrs.’’ 
(.!;  jl).  He  then  pro- 

ceeded in  a few  hours  another  month’s  journey  towards 
Cdbul,  and  having  passed  the  night  on  the  Kuh  i Sukimdit 
j/)  or  “.Solomon’s  Mountain’’  near  Multan,  returned 
with  equal  expedition  to  Istakhr;  however  this  nui}'  be,  “ the 
“ most  autheiitick  traditions  relate  that  Istakhr,  for  his  ac- 
“ commodation,  had  been  reliiujuislied  by  M i xu'ciieh a, 
“ then  holding  the  sovereignty  of  15abylon“(’®*). 

Ebn  Khaleca'n  whose  biographical  work  is 

dated  A.  H.  672  (A.  D.  1273),  celebrates  among  various 
learned  and  pious  Mttsclmdiis,  Aim  v.i)  ben  Yezi'u  ben  Isa 
BEN  Ala'fazl  (J-ijjl  Ajjj  ^ Ato-i)  suruanicd  Al 

Istakuri  (^^ila..!lt)  who  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
religion  and  law,  and  died  A.  H.  328,  (A.  D.  939)-  having 
long  exercised  the  functious  of  chief  jmlge  at  Cum  ( *j).  The 
biographer  remarks  on  this  occasion  that  Js/aAV/r  had  produ- 


I.::  - .*J J t_>L«  AyS  jii  tS  ci— <1  j ('^*) 

(MS  Tebcilt  Katri. ) 

The  extraoriJiiiar^^  asscH'iiition  ol  Solomon  with  /ataKhr  and  olher  p'acea  io  Persia,  and 
llie  ronfiision  of  the  Jewish  monarch  with  Jem  or  Jfc.M8iu'D,  have  been,  already 
noticed,  and  must  be  the  subject  of  future  remark.  It  does  not  apjwar  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  Solomon  travelled  into  distant  countries,  however  widely  his 
i^eets  may  hav£  diffused  the  glory  of  his  iibme. 
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ced,  besides  Ahmed,  a considerable  number  of  men  (he 
alludes  only  to  Muhamtnedans)  illustrious  for  their  learu- 


Zakaria  Cazvi'ni  who  died  about  the  year 

674  (or  of  our  era  1275)  in  his  geographical  work  entitled 
Seir  al  bddd  (JU\  jjJ),  having  described  Istakhr  as  a city  of 
which  the  founder  was  only  known  to  him  who  rules  heaven 
and  earth,  notices  a tradition  that  Solomon  often  passed  the 
day  at  Baalbek  and  the  night  at  Istakhr;  “ where,”  continues 
our  author,  “is  a very  considerable  Fire-temple;  the  Magians 
“ affirm  that  this  edifice  was  a Masjed  or  temple  of  Solomon, 
“on  whom  be  the  peace  of  God  ! Masaoudi  says  that  it 
“ is  situate  within  the  city  ; I went  there  and  beheld  won- 
“derful  structures;  marble  columns  of  great  height  and  ex- 
“ traordinary  appearance;  and  on  the  summits  of  those  co- 
“ lumns  huge  figures  carved  in  stone  ; and  this  lofty  edifice 
“stands  near  the  foot  of  a mountain”(*®').  Zakaria  then 


(***)  <Xi\  ^ 3 Haling  n«»er  aeen  the  ori- 

ginal Arabick  work  of  Ebn  Khaleca'n,  I quote  the  Persian  translation  nude  at 
Constantinople  in  the  year  9*20  (A.  D,  I&ID)  by  desire  of  the  Turkish  Emperor ; and 
even  of  this,  my  copy  does  not  contain  the  whole,  though  filling  two  quarto  Volumes. 
As  it  is  possible  that  ZAKARtA’s  Stir  al  btUtd,  of  which  the  dale  does  not  appear, 
may  have  been  finished  in  073  or  074,  it  is  here  placed  after  Ebn  Khaleca'n's 
Biography,  assigned  by  D'llerbel6l,  (Art.  Vafiat)  to  072.  Yet  I suspect  Zakakia’s 
work  to  be  mure  ancient. 

^tsAw  ^ u-mW'  U (*®^) 

jsJ^J  yd  yV  tiS»vwl  AuXs  yl  ^ iJjf 
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adds  that  the  wind  incessantly  blows  at  this  place,  having 
been,  as  some  report,  imprisoned  here  by  king  Solomon  ; 
“and  in  the  Chronicle  of  EnN  Ju'zi  it  is  related  that  when 
‘‘  Sulta'n  Alp  Arsla'n  took  the  castle  oflstakhr,  he  found 
“ there  a cup  made  of  Jir{nch  or  turquoise,  on  which  was 
“inscribed  the  name  of  Jemshi'd”(**®).  The  apple  pro- 
duced here,  half  sweet  and  half  sour,  (See  p.  348,  and  Ebv 
Haukal,  p.  1‘29)  is  next  mentioned;  and  finally,  “the  author 
“ sumamed  after  this  city,  Istakhr  i,  whose  work  describes 
“the  inhabited  regions,  and  the  cities,  and  the  distances  or 
“ stages  between  each,  and  the  particular  circumstances  for 
“ which  difl’erent  places  are  remarkablc”(‘®’^). 


J y.  j 

AaIj  jUj  j ti— uijS.  ji  j Jliill 
The  Stir  al  btlid  j^)  from  which  i extract  Ibis  |Hissai!e,  i*  « translation  »f 

Zak  aria's  work  origiiiallv  written  in  Arubick  ami  entitled  Aikttr  al htlnd 
but  tbii  has  never  faltcii  into  m)'  bands.  The  Persian  trausluior  iiiav,  perhaps,  hare 
faitlifully  preserved  the  author's  meaning;  but  in  several  places  he  appears  to  di^reg:trd 
not  only  elegance  but  correctness  of  language.  From  the  vague  manner  of  quotaliuu 
so  general  ani'ong  the  Eastern  writers,  it  is  dilbcuU  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  Ma> 
SAOUDI  or  Zak  ARIA  himself  who  had  visited  the  ruins.  M ASAOUDI,  a distinguisbed 
author,  Nourished  in  the  tenth  century  of  Christ;  but  1 have  not  yet  enjoyed  an  oppur* 
lu  ity  of  consulting  his  w orks. 


Edn  Jc'zi,  a voluminous  writer  died  in  the  year  5U7  ( \ D.  1300);  Alp  Arsla'n 
in  406,  (A.  D.  1073?  after  a reign  of  ten  years.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Persian  TtfrtAA  5«/rtman  5'AaAi  is  a translation  of  £bn  Ju'zi’a 

^rabick  Chronicle. 


3 3 /•*  ' 
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The  Ca‘zi  Beiza'vi  relates  in  his  excellent 

Jihdm  al  Tu&rikh  (•lli;)  dated  A.  H.  674,  A.  D.  1275, 

that  Caicmers,  the  first  Persian  king,  “founded  two  cities 

j buliy  j jj) 

“ one  htakhr,  wherein  he  chiefly  resided ; the  other  Damd- 
“ vand’’  htakhr  was  the  capital  of  his  grandson  Hu'shano  ; 
and  so  considerably  enlarged  by  Jemsui'd  “that  it  ex- 
“ tended  from  the  borders  of  Khafreg  to  the  extremity  of 
Rdmgerd,  a space  of  twelve  farsangs;  and  there  he  con- 
“structed  an  immense  edifice  of  which  the  columns  and 
“ other  vestiges  remain  to  this  day  ; and  they  are  called 
“ Chchil  Mindreh  or  the  “ Forty  Spires’’('*®).  Similar  mo- 
numents the  world  cannot  exhibit.  When  Jemshi'd  had 
completed  this  magnificent  structure  he  assembled  all  the 
kings  and  chiefs  of  different  countries,  and  at  the  hour  of 
the  vernal  equinox  seated  himself  on  his  throne  in  that  pa- 
lace ; and  the  day  of  this  ceremony  was  styled  naurdt  {jjjy) 


ISTAKHRI  U quotrii  on  many  oeexsions  by  Zakaria  in  lh«  Stir  al  Mad;  and  in 
•omr  copici  {for  tbe  MSS.  differ)  of  his  4jaKhal  Makklukat  (Chapter  of  WelU)  I find 
a reference  tolsTAKRRi's  Kitab  AkiUm  <— *Uf)  or  "Book  of  Climatea.'' 

By  this,  or  by  nliatrver  tide  it  may  be  dittinguitbed.  the  geographical  work  of  Is.. 
TAKHRI,  which  I sought  in  Tain,  may  be  recommended  to  future  traTellrn  as  an 
object  worthy  of  rcicarcli.  The  IsTAKSRl  here  mentioned  is  probably  a different 
person  from  biro  abote  celebrated  by  Ebn  Kualeca'n. 


rJjlyd  jAli  tr  Jy  i_^rjL  J*.  jt  (*“) 

J«»-  'yj|  _j  <AiU  3 3 y'  j<*  j 
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or  “ the  new  day.”  We  next  read  that  “ according  to  some 
“ traditions,  Solomon,  on  whom  be  the  peace  of  God!  attack- 
“ed  Cai  Khusrau  wlio  fled  from  Istakhr  to  Balkh  where 
“he  was  slain’’('*®).  After  this,' while  Gusiita'sp  reigned, 
Zerdusiit  invited  mankind  to  renounce  the  Sabian  and 
adopt  the  Magian  w'orship ; he  resided  on  (vt-iJu)  a 

mountain  of  Istakhr,  “and  in  that  mountain  and  its  vicinity 
“ are  the  sculptured  figures  and  tombs  of  most  of  the  ancient 
“ Persian  kings;  and  among  the  Persians  prior  to  Islam,  (or 
“ the  introduction  ofMunAMMF.n’s  religion)  there  were  three 
“ kinds  of  sepulture;  some  bodies  were  interred  in  (natural) 
“ caverns;  some  in  dakhmahs  formed  in  mountains;  and  others 
“(the  bones  being)  separated,  were  placed  in  jars  or  urns 
“ under  ground.  Then  Gushta'sp  having  become  a disciple 
“ of  Zerdusht,  went  to  Istakhr,  and  established  his  rcsi- 
“ dence  on  that  mountain ; and  he  employed  himself  in  rcad- 
“ ing  the  Zend,  and  commanded  that  Fire-temples  should  be 
“ crected”('^).  From  the  castle  of  (as  mentioned 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

si.  i_S1a 

Tlif  historian  had  before  menlioDrd  llial  C«  Kiidsbau  resigned  the  throne  to  Lohk- 
ASP,  and  retired  from  publick  life. 

3 lyaia  j VLip®  i ^ (***) 

d J IjbjU  jS  J.1.U  AjjJ  *«.  Jj\  j\  (J.SJ  si  ^ J*1  U;/ 

Ail  ejs  jS  3 Ail  AiiL  J'i 

Ai^  3 is^is  *jS  i^Iaj  3 A.«l  3 A)^  3^ 

\a  aLuI  3 . The  name  of  Mount  Ktfitkt  is  nearly  obliterated  in 
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in  another  work, (Sec  p.  364),  Isfendia'r  proceeded  to  6ght 
the  enemies  of  liis  father  Gusuta'sp;  and  in  the  history  of 
Queen  Khuma'ni  (^Ui)  or  Huma'i,  we  read  that  “ as  some 
“ traditions  relate,  she  built  the  Chehil  Mindrch  or  “ Hall  of 
“ Forty  Columns;”  and  a great  mansion  that  stood  in  the  midst 
“ of  Istakhr,  and  which  the  Muselm&ns  converted  into  a ma$- 
“jed  or  mosque;  and  this  mosque  is  at  present  (the  thirteenth 
“century  of  Christ)  fallen  to  decay”(‘®').  A r dash  i'r’s  revolt 
against  Ardava'n  (See  p.  346)  is  then  noticed  an»l  his  sei- 
zure of  Istakhr;  where,  we  also  learn,  the  nobles  of  Fdrs 
caused  young  prince  Yezdegerd  to  be  secretly  educated 
(jjjj^  ^ jj  y j)  through  fear  of  the  cruel 

Shiru’iah  (See  p.  363).  In  the  seventh  century  Shtrdz 
was  founded  by  a brother  of  Ilejdjc  (^ta*")  and  soon  became, 
%vhat  Istakhr  had  been,  the  capital  of  Fdrs;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  Fazlu'iah  a rebel- 

lious Emir,  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Istakhr  by  command 
of  Niza'u  al  Mulk,  and  endeavouring  to  escape,  was 
killed  by  the  governor.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  another  unfortunate  prince,  the  uiOW) 

Ata'beg  Kutbad’di'n  imprisoned  in  the  same  castle, 
which  appears,  also,  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  death. 

my  copy  of  the  Aizom  al  Tu^ikh.  I have  suppliedit  on  the  mitliority  of  other  MSS.  as 
will  appear  from  a note  on  H AMO  all  ah's  Oeography,  in  the  course  of  this  section. 
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Fazlallaii  Cazti'ni  *15'  cUi)  next  follows;  though 

according  to  some  accounts  lie  might  have  claimed  an  earlier 
notice(”*).  From  his  elaborate  and  flowery  work  the  Ttirikh 
Maajem  "'e  learn  that  Caiumertii  whom 

the  Magians  confound  with  Adam,  others  describe  as  a son 
of  Xoah,  and  all  declare  to  have  been  tlie  first  king,  erected 
the  cities  of  Dalkh  (^)  and  Damavand  (jJjUj);  “and  Istakhr 
“ of  FArs  is  also  one  of  the  plaees  founded  by  him,  and  at 
“ Istakhrhc  chiefly  residcd”('”).  IIu'shan’G  second 

Monarch  of  the  earliest  Persian  dynasty,  “ made  some  ad- 
“dition  to  the  building  at  Js/aA7i/’ which  had  been  his  (grand) 
“ father’s  royal  scat.”  (^vi' 

Jemshi'd,  “on  a day  appointed  liy  the  astrologers,  began 
“ to  construct  a city  at  Istakhr,  extending  from  the  extremity 
“ of  the  plain  of  Khafreg  to  the  middle  of  Rdmgerd;  and  an 
“edifice  so  substantially  built  and  on  so  firm  a foundation, 
“ that  among  all  the  monuments  in  the  seven  climates  of  the 


(***)  In  p.  302,  (note  0O)*  1 meDtioiMH]  different  d.ites  sMi^ned  to  thi^  author,  but  as 
he  dedicates  his  work  (both  in  pro&e  and  verse)  to  the  Ata'bbg  Nasbkt  AD*ni  n, 
luu-st  not  hesitate  to  place  him  between  A.  H.  60&  and  730, 
(A.  D.  1286  and  1329),  for  so  ionje  that  Prince  governed  L.ureftan  as  we 

learn  from  the  Jehan  Ara  of  Ahmku  al  GHAPA'Rt,  who  mentions  his  countryman 
Fazlaliah  of  Ctfzvifi,  and  the  dedication  of  his  Tarikh  Ma^em  to  the  Atibeg 
above  named. 

Here  I tuny  notice  some  doubts  whether  the  name  of  this  most  ancient  Sitvereign  be 
md  rather  G A tu'MERT  spell  with  a Persian  G,  and  T with  two  points), than 

Caid  merth  as  above  written  in  the  text.  (8ee  the  Diet.  Iiurk£m  KttiUa  in  both 
names,  also  in  the  word  ^ Cai ), 
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“ world,  travellers  have  not  beheld  its  equal ; and  the  re- 
“ mains  of  it  are  at  this  day  visible  in  the  cylindrical  columns 
“ and  the  pillars  of  those  houses  or  structures  called  Chehil 
" Minareh,  or  the  “I'orty  Spires’’('®‘).  At  the  “place  above 
“ described,  Istarakh,”  ;j)  king  Jemshi'd  institu- 

ted with  mirth  and  rejoicings,  the  festival  of  Nauruz  or 
the  “new  day;’*  when,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  Sun  entered 
the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  Ram.  In  his  history  of  Cai  Koba'd 
our  author  quotes  from  the  Shdhndmch,  a passage  which  I 
have  already  given,  (See  p.  Sol).  We  then  read  that  Cai 
Khusrau  (or  Cyrus)  having  been  educated  in  a distant 
country,  was  brought  while  young  to  Pars;  and  that  vari- 
ous kinsrs  or  chiefs  assembled  under  the  shadow  of  his 
banner  “as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  arrival  at  Jstakhr,  the 
“ place  of  the  imperial  throne.” 

It  is  next  related  that  Cai  Khushao  having  resigned  the 
crown  to  Louua'sp,  secluded  himself  from  the  society  of 
men,  and  was  never  after  seen  ; but  the  strange  tradition 
respecting  his  flight  firom  htakhr  to  avoid  the  attack  of 
Solomon,  and  his  being  slain  at  Dalkli,  is  here  noticed,  as  in 


ti— 1 J 1:  jy  j'  u,'  Jj!»  si ^ , ('’^) 

jibjj  V i^Uj  j jtfM  ii 

5 ^t  h ^Jjfct  J AjUAm  jt 

ki~.it  tyt  si  cy'JjAj  JSlitj  J 

The  Isltcr  ji.irl  of  tills  passn^e  hits  been  slre^ily  quoted  (p.  30*2 jl,  »nd  the  difference  of 
opiuioos  res|>ecling  the  age  of  Jemshi'd,  In  p,  340;  See  also  p.  247  and  p.  13. 
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p.  370  by  a former  writer(^*^).  We  afterwards  learn  ibat 
king  “GusHTA'spon  his  return  (from  Balkh)  to  Ixtakhr 
“ caused  a dakhmuh  or  vault  to  be  made,  in  wliich  he  depo- 
“ sited  with  much  reverential  ceremony  the  Book  Zetui, 
“(composed  by  Zerdusiit);  and  appointed  a body  of 
“persons  to  guard  it”('^)-  When  the  grandson  of  Gush- 
ta'sp,  king  Bahman  (^;*^)  bequeathed  tlie  crown  to  Kuo- 
na'ni  (^^U.:.)  or  Huma'i,  who  was  both  his  daughter  and 
wife,  his  son,  named  Sa'sa'n  retired  from  court,  and 

in  the  vicinity  of  Istakhr  led  an  obscure  pastoral  life  ; and 
“into  one  of  the  rivers  of  Istakhr,”  as  Tabei  has  already 
informed  us,  (Sec  p.  344).  ( or  as  some 
relate  a river  of  Jialkh,  Khusia'ki  threw  the  box  or  ark  that 
contained  her  infant  son  Da'ra',  whom  a miller  saved  and 
educated;  Among  the  edifices  in  different  places  attribu- 
ted to. this  Queen,  arc  “ some  of  the  structures  at  Istakhr” 
uj'jUs  jt  Fazlallah  then  mentions  the  taking  of 


The  reatler  will  recollect  bow  numerous  and  cotitradiclory  are  the  classical  ac* 
counts  both  ofC^fftis's  life  and  death;  the  Philosopher  Pytlia^oras(FisHA 'Gli'RAS  ii  A* 
lil'-M  is  described  as  contemporary  with  Cai  Rhusrau,  or  C)rus, 

by  the  Persian  author  now  before  us;  and  the  Prophet  Daniel  (Da'ma'l 
as  contempory  with  LotiaA'SP,  the  successor  of  Cai  Kuosrau* 

y JuU^Lw  J \j  ^ ^ J ( ) 

Accordin;;  to  the  Diet,  bmrkan  Ka/ted,  >lic  word  dakkmak  sigiittict  not  only  a tomb 
or  sepulchral  vault,  but  a coffin  or  chest  tocuntaiu  the  dead,  and 

dakkmah  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  sepulchres  or  **  grave  houses/' 
of  the  Gain  or  Ftic-uurshippen, 
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this  city  by  Ardashi'r,  from  king  Ardava'n,  and  his  mak- 
ing there  a solemn  vow  to  utterly  exterminate  the  Moliik  al 
Taurayef,  or  petty  kings  whose  fate  has  been 

already  mentioned  by  other  writers,  (See  p.  346  &c).  That 
twelve  thousand  families  were  sent  from  latakhr  by  Siia'- 
pu'r  the  second  torcpcople  Nhib'm,  we  know  from  Tadri's 
account,  (quoted  in  p.  34f)) ; but  they  were  partly  taken,  as 
our  present  autlior  relates,  from  hfah6n  as  well  as  IstaUhr. 


Fakurad’di'n  surnamed  Bexa'keti  who 

dates  his  Tdrikh  or  Chronicle  in  the  year  7l7  (A.  D.  1317), 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  two  cities,  Istakhr  and  Damavand, 
to  the  first  king,  Caiumers;  and  he  relates  that  Jemsui'd 
also  “constructed  buildings  at  Istakhr,  where  he  erected  that 
“great  palace  of  which  the  columns  yet  remain,  and  which 
“ is  called  Chehil  Minareh,  or  the  “ Forty  Spircs”('^).  Here 
on  the  entrance  of  Sol  into  Aries  he  instituted  the  festival  of 
Isuurhz.  After  ZARDEiirsiiT  (..--•  had  been  uninten- 
tionally killed,  Gushta'sp  “proceeded  to  Istakhr  and  built 


Jv*'  **  ki-fc-W  ) ('^) 

3 SI  -il  ^1  .See  the  MS.  Tarikk  Bakr  at  htik 

(i_jl-jJI  “ Ocean  of  f>ene»loj[ie»,”  commonly  styled  the  TeriAA 

akeli  its  author’s  birth  place  being  Batikrt,  named  also  Skaknkkith 

(rU^^'..±)  and  Skitk  (^Lt),  a city  of  Transoiiana.  The  ingenious  Baron  lenisch 
appears  d.-ceived  by  the  name  Btniiktli  which  ransi  be  spelt  Bank  (liti  tw  to 

form  " Fabrics  mundi,”  " Tite  consinictioii  nr  fabrick  of  the  worhl,"  as  he  trant* 
lales  it  in  pp.  30  and  34,  of  bis  '*  Historia  Priorum  Regum  Persarum  post  Islamismam,” 
A c.  (Vienna:,  1782).  But  be  corrects  the  mistake  in  p.  143. 
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Fire-temples”  (i^L  The  eonspiracy 

of  Ardasiii'r  witli  some  of  his  father's  triends  at  Istakbr, 
to  overthrow  Ardava'n,  is  next  mentioned.  Sha'pu'r  the 
second,  wlio  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  at  Ctesiphon 
when  an  infant  of  only  forty  days,  “ went  at  the  age  of  eight 


“years  to  htakhr  the  place  of  enthronement  of  his  anccs- 
“ tors.”  aW'  Lastly 

about  the  year  680  (A.  D.'  1281)  we  find  Selj u'ksu A'lr 


imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  htakhr. 


The  Geographical  work  of  ABu'LFF.nA,  composed  in  721 
(A.  D.  1321)  might  here  follow  ; but  the  principal  passage 
describing  htakhr  that  the  printed  extracts  afford  is  quoted 
in  p.  341 ; the  complete  work  I have  never  seen. 


Hamdallah  (aJ'a*»-)  surnamed  Mastowfi  also 

Cazvi'ni  dates  his  Tdrikh  Guztdah  (».x^  ^_;h)  or 

“Select  History,”  in  A.  II.  7^0,  the  j'car  of  Christ  lo29* 
From  this  excellent  Chronicle  we  learn  that  among  the  me- 
morials of  Ca I uuF.RS,  first  Persian  king,  are  some  of  the 
edifices  at  htakhr  in  Fhrs  J')'  these  his 

grandson  Hu’siiang  (i_^kiy»)  added  others;  and  among- 
Jr:MSHi'u’s  works  one  was  “ the  completion  of  the  buildings 
“ at  htakhr,  so  that  it  extended  in  length  twelve  farsangs, 
“ and  ten  in  breadth ; this  space  including  various  places 
“ and  grounds  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  ’(’*)•  01 

'' 
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Huma'i’s  works  at  Istakhr  the  remains  are  called  HezdrSutUn 
or  the  “Thousand  Columns,”  an  edi&ce  ruined  by  Alexander, 
as  we  read  in  a passage  before  quoted,  (p.  303). 

Here  the  Mejmaa  al  Insdh  or  “Collection  of  Ge- 

nealogies,” must,  according  to  its  date,  be  interposed  between 
Hamdallah’s  Chronicle,  and  his  Geographical  Treatise(‘’®). 
In  the  Mejmad  al  Insdb,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  ascribed  to 
Jemshi'd  “the  structure  of  Hezdr  Sutdn  or  the  “ Thousand 
Columns,”  called  at  present  Chehl  Mindreh,  or  the  “ Forty 
“ Spires.”  ^ tj\j^  ^ ^ ext, 

in  the  history  of  Cai  Ca'u's,  it  is  related  that  “ the  city  of 
“ Istakhr  was  founded  by  him ; and  C a'u's  lived  in  the  time  of 
“Solomon,  with  whom  he  observed  terms  of  peace,  and  he 
“ was  siife  from  the  sword  of  Solomon  ; and  he  requested  of 
“ him  that  the  Dives  or  Demons  should  at  his  command  be 
“ employed  on  works  in  the-  city  of  Istakhr;  and  all  those 
“edifices  which  now  remain  in  the  territory  of  Fdrs,  arc 
“ vestiges  of  Ca'u's  ; but  some  attribute  them  to  Jemshi'd,, 


("*)  The  Mtjmaa  at  Ituib  waa  begun  in  733  (oi  of  our  era  1332)  and  appcari  to  have 
been  6ni»bed  in  733.  Of  Ibia  work,  which  coulaiiia  much  intereating  and  curious  io- 
formaliun,  hiatorical,  chronological,  geographical  and  miscellaneoua,  1 have  never 
•een  but  one  copv ; that  procured  for  me  by  a bookseller  at  Shiriz,  who  miatook  it  for 
the  Bakral  Ifuib  of  Buna'kkti,  noticed  in  p.  376,  and  at  that  time  an  object  of  my 
research.  To  a similar  mialake,  or  an  intended  deception,  I am  indebted  for  the  Sir 
al  btl<lin  jya)  instead  of  the  Sir  al  akalim  (jsjlWl  ^>.»)  • fot  Tirikk 

i Tabrutim  instead  of  the  Tarikk  i Tabri  •td 

some  other  rare  and  valuable  Manuiciipta,  which  on  a future  occasion  stiall  be  more,: 
fully  described. 
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“as  before  mentioned”(**’).  We  next  learn,  in  the  account 
of  S/urhz,  that  F6rs  contained  buildings  of  the  earliest  ages, 
founded  by  Caiumebs;  augmented  by  Tahmoras,  “and 
“improved  to  the  utmost  perfection  by  Jemshi'd;  and  the 
“ original  of  these  was  the  city  of  Istakhr,  which  began  at 
“ the  village  of  Khafreg  and  ended  at  R/imgerd;  and  geo- 
“metricians  have  stated  that  Istakhr  is  in  the  thirtieth 
“ degree  of  Latitude,  and  the  eightieth  of  Longitude”(-“‘). 

Reverting  to  IIamdallah,  whose  historical  work  has  been 
above  examined,  we  now  open  his  gcogra|)hical  description 
of  Iran  or  Persia,  forming  about  one  third  part  of  the  cele- 
brated Nuzhat  al  Culub  or  “ Heart’s  Delight” 

which,  in  the  astronomical  section,  is  dated  A.  II.  71-0, 
(A.  D.  1339).  Here  my  reader  might  be  at  once  referred 
to  the  most  important  passage  concerning  Istakhr,  as  trans- 
lated by  M.  Langl^s^*"*) ; but  I am  induced,  from  the  nu- 


jjl  *jk«^  Ja!  j o'  jy  3 

(“)  In  his  iolrresling  " Menioire  liistoriqiie sur  Pencpolis”  published  in  the  '•  Ma- 
gazin  Encyclopcdii]ue,"  An  111 ; also  at  the  end  of  his  " Collection  Portative  de 
'•  Voyages”  Tome  III. 
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inerous  variations  found  in  different  copies,  to  give  it  after 
the  text  of  a very  valuable  Manuscript ; more  especially  as 
tlie  copy  used  by  that  eminent  French  Orientalist  does  not 
appear  to  agree  exactly  with  mine  in  two  or  three  names  of 
places,  nor  even  in  some  sentences;  and  the  passage  has  not, 
I believe,  been  ever  printed  until  now,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages*^). “ Istakhr,'’  says  the  Persian  geographer,  “ is  of 
“ the  third  climate  ; situate  in  Longitude  from  the  Fortunate 
"Islands  88-30,  and  Latitude  from  the  Equinoctial  line,  30. 
“ According  to  one  tradition  Caiumeus  founded  it;  or,  ac- 
“ cording  to  another,  his  son  whose  name  was  Istakmr. 
“ Some  buildings  were  also  erected  there  by  Hu  siiang;  and 
“ Jemsui'd  completed  the  work,  so  that  in  length  it  extend- 
“ cd  from  the  borders  of  Khafreg  to  the  extremity  of  Rdm- 
“ gerd,  fourteen  farsangs;  and  it  was  ten  farsangs  broad; 
"and  in  this  space  were  comprehended  buildings,  and  cul- 
" tivated  fields,  and  villages  ; also  three  very  strong  castles 
“ on  the  summits  of  three  mountains  ; one  the  castle  of  Is- 


("*)  From  threr  of  the  copies  in  own  collection  and  others  which  t have  exam- 
ined, it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a perfect  text,  so  numerous  are  the  errours  and 
dedcieiKies;  some  wanting  several  lines  in  different  parts,  and  others  even  entire  secti- 
ons ; most  of  them  misrepresenting  the  characters  that  express  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, and  each  mis-spelling  many  names  of  places;  villages,  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, &c.  But  from  these  blemishes  m;  fourth  copy  of  the  Kushat  al  cac/ui  is 
almost  wholly  exempt;  a folio  volume  of  above  three  hundred  pages,  finely  written  by 
a K6lth  or  scribe  of  Shirii;  whose  mistakes,  by  no  means  frequent,  a learned  person- 
age named  AbVl  Hassak  Ma'zanoera'ni  yjl)  has  with  few  ev . 

ceptions  corrected ; copiously  inserting  in  the  margins  of  most  pages,  his  own  excellent  < 
notes  and  illustrations.  This  MS.  of  course,  I have  invariably  used. 
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“ takhr',  the  second  Shekestch;  llie  third  Shangw(in{*^) ; and 
“ these  were  called  Seh  Gumbedan,  or  the  “ Three  Domes.” 
“ The  author  of  the  Pars  Ndineh,  or  History'  of  Pars,  says 
“that  Jemsh I'd  built  a palace  in  Istakhr  at  the  foot  of  a 
“ mountain ; and  the  construction  of  this  palace  may  be  thus 
“ described.  At  the  mountain-foot  was  formed,  of  hanl  black 
“ stone,  a square  terrace,  one  side  of  which  ^ras  united  to 
“ the  mountain,  the  other  three  sides  projecting  on  the  plain; 
“ the  height  of  it  was  thirty  gac(*®^).  On  two  sides  were  as- 
“ cents  by  means  of  staircases;  and  on  other  parts  of  the  plat- 
“ form,  round  or  cylindrical  columns  of  white  stone,  chiseled 
“ with  so  much  art  that  even  on  soft  wood  such  delicate 
“ execution  could  not  have  been  employed.  At  the  gateway 
“ stand  two  square  pillars  ; each  of  whicli  must  exceed  in 
“ weight  an  hundred  thousand  ; and  there  is  not, 

“in  the  vicinity,  any  stone  of  the  same  appearance  or  kind  ; 


(“*)  More  correclly, petliaps,  .Vanyu’aw:  Sep  p.3l4.  note  113;  where  il  appearsihat 
this  caatle  was  also  called  Sepidin,  an<l  with  the  other  two  constituted  the  fortress  of 
Sth  Gumbedan,  or  “ The  Three  Domes." 

C**)  The  Persian  measure  called  gaz  (jO,  >•  I remarked  on  a former  occasion,  it 
equal  to  forty  English  inches. 

The  man  (^)  is  a weight  rariously  estimated  in  different  places ; bnt  when 
mentioned  without  any  local  distinction,  the  man  o(  Tabriz  is  commonly  understood, 
being  now  of  moat  general  use  throughout  Persia;  this  i,  equal  to  seren  pounds  and 
one  quarter,  English.  The  Diet.  Burkin  Katea  informs  us  that  the  Man  Tabriti 
comprises  forty  attiri  each  aztur,  fifteen  mizeata  ( Jlioss) ; so  that  tlie  man 

weighs  sis  hundred  mizcil : each  mizcal  sis  dinekz  ; eachddwsk  eight  Adb- 

behz  and  each  habbth  one  grain  of  barley. 
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“ and  the  scrapings  of  those  pillars  stop  the  effusion  of  blood 
“ from  wounds ; and  there  is  sculptured  the  figure  of  the 
“ Bor(ic  of  our  prophet,  on  whom  and  on  his  race  be  the  ’ 
“ blessing  of  God  ! Its  face  is  represented  as  human  ; it 
“ has  a curled  beard  ; and  a crown  on  the  head  ; with  the  . 
“fore  and  hind  feet,  and  the  tail  of  a bull  orox(*'").  There 
“also  is  executed  the  resemblance  of  Jemsui'd,  under  a 
“ fornr  exceedingly  handsome ; and  in  that  mountain  were 
“ hot-baths  hollowed  in  the  rock,  the  water  of  which  issues 
“ warm  from  a spring,  so  that  fire  was  not  there  necessary ; 
“and  high  upon  the  mountain  (or  on  its  summit)  were 
“ spacious  dakhmahs  (or  sepulchral  vaults)  which  the  common 
“ people  called  Zinddn  e bad,  or  “ Prisons  of  the  wind.”  On 
“ the  first  introduction  of  IMm  or  Muhammed’s  religion,  as 
“ the  inhabitants  o(  Istakhr  several  times  violated  treaties  and 
“ conceived  treacherous  designs,  the  Mittelmdiis  committed  in 
“ that  city  great  slaughter  and  devastation ; and  in  the  time  of 


(*")  In  a Persian  picture  nnw  before  me,  the  Bordc  wbicb  miraculously  carried  Mu- 
hammed  from  Slecca  to  Jerusalem,  is  represented  passing  swiftly  tbrougb  tbe  sky, 
though  not  winged ; the  hoofs  are  divided,  and  its  tail  resembles  a bull's:  >■  bas  tbe  face 
and  neck  of  a woman,  aud  a crown  covers  the  head;  tbe  body  is  painteil  of  a reddish 
colour,  though  this  does  not  correspond  to  an  Arabian  tradition  quoted  by  Manuci 
(Alcor.  Refut.  in  Sur.  avii)  which  describes  tbe  Boric  as  white  ; “ Veni  pquilans  su- 
pper Alberac,  quod  erat  jumentnm  album;"  but  it  gives  authority  for  tbe  divided  Isoofs; 
*'  et  findebat  ungulas  isi  eatremitate  ipsarum.”  The  prophet  rktes,  much  at  bis  ease,  on 
a Persian  saddle ; bis  bead  appears  in  a blaae  of  golden  glory,  such  as  the  old  pictures 
of  our  saints  exhibit ; many  angels  attend  him,  and  one  of  them  kisses  tbe  Beric'c  boof. 
Id  D'Obsson's  “Tableau  Qioeral  de  I'Easpire  Othoman”(Tome  I.  PI.  2.  Paris  1788, 
Oct.)  tbe  Bor&c  is  represented  with  horse’s  hoofs  and  the  tail  of  a peacock. 
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“the  Dilemi  Prince  Samsa'm  ad’doulah(’®®),  the  Emi'r 
“Catelmish  led  an  army  there  and  ruined  it  to  such  a 
“degree  that  it  exists  only  under  tlie  reduced  form  of  a 
“ village.  And  among  the  ruins  of  the  Jtmshtdian  edifice  is 
“found  Indian  Tutty,  or  Tutid,  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the 
“ eye  ; but  it  is  not  known  by  any  person,  how  that  Tutty 
“ happened  to  be  there(*”’) ; and  at  present  the  people  call 
“ the  remaining  columns  of  that  edifice  by  the  name  of 
“ Chehil  Min&reh  or  the  “ Forty  Spires.”  In  the  work  entitled 
“ Mejmaa  erbdb  al  Memdlek  it  is  related  that  those  Columns 
“ belonged  to  the  mansion  erected  by  Huma'i  the  daughter 
“ of  Bah  MAN  ; but  according  to  the  Sdr  al  akdliin  they  were 
“ columns  of  the  Ma.yed  or  Temple  of  Solomon  the  prophet, 
“on  whom  be  the  peace  of  God  ! It  may  be  that  Jems  hi'd’s 
“ palace  had  been  used  as  a Temple  by  Solomon,  and  that 
“ by  Huma'i  it  was  again  made  a palace  ; so  the  three 
accounts  are  probable.  As  the  site  of  Istakhr  was  exten- 
“ sive  both  in  length  and  breadth,  it  comprehended  some  of 


(’•')  Who  waa  kilird  after  a reign  of  nearly  ten  years,  A.  II.  387,  (A.  D.  907J. 

(**)  Respecting  lliis  kind  of  “ Ijipii  Calaminaria”  or  Zinc,  see  the  curious  infotiua- 
tion  collected  by  M.  Laiigiks  in  a note  to  his  "Meoioire  Hisloriqiie"  aboce  quoted. 
I may  add  that  H AMOALLAit,  in  another  part  of  his  Kuikat  al  Cultib  (the  chapter  of 
Minerals)  describes  the  TMlia  medicinally,  as  being  cold  and  dry  in  the  third  degree; 
he  also  says  that  some  regard  it  as  the  product  of  silver  or  lead  mines;  some  affirm 
that  it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  others  that  it  is  a peculiar  mineral  in  itself.  Me 
observes,  near  tbe  end  of  his  work,  that  many  parts  of  Persia  furnish  7Uffa,es))ccially 
one  mine  near  a village  of  KtrnUin,  where  masses  are  found  in  a moist  state,  onegaa  or 
above  an  English  yard  long,  which  arc  afterwards  dried  in  furnaces,  or  brick-kilns. 
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“ tliose  places  that  constitute  what  is  now  called  Marvdasht. 
“ Of  its  products  the  best  are  corn  and  grapes  ; and  among 
“ its  fruits  are  sweet  and  excellent  apples(*‘®).  This  passage 
is  extracted  from  a part  of  Hamdallah’s  work,  (the 
twelfth  chapter),  treating  of  Pars,  a province,  as  he  previ- 
ous!)' informed  us,  comprising  five  kureh  {,j^)  or  districts, 
of  which  Istakhr  was  the  principal  and  most  ancient, 
although  that  geographer  first  describes  the  Kkreh  of  Ar~ 
dasliir ; as,  when  he  wrote  (in  the  fourteenth  ccntur)),  Shhdz 
was  the  capital ; and  he  adds  that  one  gate  of  this  citv  was 
called  the  Istakhr  gate.  We  next  read  that  " since  there  had 
“ not  been  in  the  kingdom  of  Pars  any  edifice  constructed 
“ before  the  foundation  of  Istakhr,  this  city  gave  its  name  to 
“ the  whole  kureh,  which  iu  length  extended  from  Yezd  to 
“ Ilezdr  dirakht  (or  the  “Tliousand  Trees”),  and  in  breadth 
“ from  Cumishah  to  5tir</(*").”  Then  follows  the  account  of 
Istakhr  as  given  in  p.  379  and  the  Appendix;  and  afterwards 

In  the  App«ii<tix  is  given  the  Persiin  text  of  this  pMMge,  which,  if  placed  here» 
would  from  its  length  interfere  wilb  the  Typographical  arrangement  of  notes. 


b ^ (***) 

*V*  ^ '*■*"**  j'  J \j  jU  J1 

This  passage  is  nut  found  in  my  second  copy  uf  llie  Nuzhatal  CMh;  but  the  third  and 
fourth  have  Cuhtst&n  (,^t*«.{t)  for  Cunitkah ; one  instead  of  Strd  has  only  Sar,  {j^\ 
and  the  other  seemingly  i\ard  for  the  name  is  blotted.  Ha  rtz  Abrd'  who  gene- 
rally  copies  Hamdallaii,  has  \iriz  [)>^  > See  his  Chronicle  hereafter  quoted);  but 
the  Turkish  Geogr^her,  Haji  Khalpah,  agrees  with  the  Persian  and  reads  5<ird 
or  Srrd,  as  appeara  by  Norberg's extract  ;(Specim.  Gcogr.  Orient.  Lundx  I?S4).  The 
word  emartt  (C.^Ua)  in  tbe  tint  line  of  tbii  passage  may  imply,  not  only  aicliiteo- 
lural  construction,  but  population,  culliTation,  &c. 
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the  passage  describing  its  castle,  as  quoted  and  translated  in  p^. 
314 ; subsequently,  in  the  section  of  Roads,  our  author  sta- 
ting the  distances  and  stages  between  Ytzdtkhast  Shiraz, 
mentions  the  castles  of  Istakhr  and  Shekesteh  “ on  the  left  of 
« the  road,”  ^ fro™  Mdiin 

to  Fid  i nau  (y  Jj)  or  the  “New  Bridge;”  and  in  the 
chapter  of  Mountains  we  read  that  “ the  Khh  e Nejisht  (or, 
“ Naaesht ) is  in  the  vicinity  of  Istakhr,  according  to  the  work 
“ entitled  Fdrs  Ndmch  or  History  of  Pars ; and  the  figures  of 
“all  things,  and  of  every  animal,  are  sculptured  on  that 
“ mountain;  which  exhibits  such  wonderful  monuments  that 
“ the  most  ingenious  artists  of  this  age  cannot  execute  any 
“work  equal  to  them.  And  in  the  time  of  the  Jfesn's  (or 
“ latter  kings  of  the  Sasawia/i  dynasty)  the  book  Zend  was 
“ kept  on  that  mountain”(*‘*).  Among  the  Persian  lakes  we 
then  find  enumerated  one  called  Taidskemuiah  »^) 

seven  farsangs  long  and  one  farsang  broad,  abounding  with 
fish,  in  the  territory  of  Istakhr.  I have  not  discovered  any 


,Jyti  J.y  J aJjJLl  tuhlyto. 

(.jUJ  jLyC  j 

The  name,  though  it  btem  in  the  MS.  to  be  a»  here  printed,  i\aaetht  mis 

iiitentled,  I aus|)ect,  to  have  been  for  tbediacriiiciil  points  arc  indis- 

tinclly  placed;  mv  second  and  third  copies  want  the  puMage  ultogether;  he  fourth 
h»3  AebUht  (w;.-v!Um}  and  p<rrh»|>s  with  some  propriety;  since  Tabri  has  iornrmed 
us  (p  that  the  sacred  Zend  was  deposited  at  Isiakkr  in  a place  called  Der  we- 
The  mountain,  by  Ca'zi  Briza'vi,  U styled  ^I'ejtiht  (See  p.  370)  which  Hyde 
accents  difi'creutly,  AapAoA/,  ^Rclig.  Vet.  Pen.  cap.  24,  p.  313,  Oxon.  1700). 
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other  notice  of  this  ancient  capital  throughout  the  Nuzhat  al 

Ebn  al  Vardi  ^')  who  died  in  the  year  760, 

(A.  D,  1358),  mentions  Istakhr  but  once  ; if  my  two  copies 
of  his  Arabick  work,  the  Kharidet  al  ajdieb  »‘»i^)>  he, 

as  they  seem,  sufficiently  accurate  and  perfect  Manuscripts. 
“ It  is  related,”  says  he  “ that  in  the  territory  of  Istakhr 
“ grows  an  apple,  of  which  half  is  sweet  and  half  sour’\”^). 
This  extraordinary  fruit  we  have  already  seen  noticed  by 
different  writers. 


Ha'fiz  A'bru'  (jjjI  in  whose  chronicle  I find  two 
dates,  817  and  820,  (the  years  of  Christ  1414,  1417),  de- 
scribes the  kkreh  or  district  of  Istakhr  as  the  most  ancient 
and  important  division  of  P/irs  ; extending  fifty  five  farsangs 


(*■’)  From  this  work  Ihe  Turkish  writer  Haji  Khalfah  Mustafa, also  ilroomia- 
ateil  Ka'tkb  CHEi.EBl.has  borrowed  almost  wholly  his  account  of  /stoAAr,  which  Ihe 
reader  may  see  translated  in  Ihe  “ Memoire  HIstorique"  above  quoted  of.M.  Langl^s, 
who  remarks  that  the  Arabian  geoprapber  Ba'cu  i has  not  given  any  further  details ; 
and  lliat  Muhammed  brn  Ay  as,  another  Arabian,  has  derived  his  information  from 
IlAMDALLAH.  TheTurkish  text  of  K a'teb  C It  BLED  I's  work,  entitled  the  ./eAan  AWd 
or  "Index  of  the  World,"  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1736;  and 
a translation  made  by  Armain,  (I  kiiotv  not  whether  French  or  Latin)  is  preserved  in 
the  Bihlioth6que  du  Roi,  as  M.  Langl^s  iiifornis  us.  The  Turkish  account  of  htakkr 
is  translated  into  Latin  by  Norberg,  in  bis  " Sjiecimen  Geographic  Orieutalis  ” 

(*'  *)  j yL>-  ) So  according  to  one 

copy  ; but  in  the  other,  without  any  alteration  of  srusc,  some  words  arc  thus  Irans* 
{HjsesI : ,1^  \^Ardi  y il».liui!\  l-Ls'i  ^Iaj 
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in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth  ; from  Yezd  to  Hez&rdir- 
akht,  and  from  Cuhcstdn  to  Niriz  Tlie  founda- 

tion of  Istakhr,  he  adds,  was  laid  by  Caiumers  ; and  suc- 
ceeding kings  made  it  their  capital,  aich  contributing  to  the 
number  of  its  buildings,  until  the  reign  of  JemshTd  who 
constructed  there  a lofty  edifice ; and  the  country  became  so 
populous  and  the  edifices  so  numerous  that  the  city  extended 
lengthways  from  the  borders  of  Khafreg  to  the  extremity  of 
Udmgcrd,  which  was  a distance  of  fourteen  farsangs;  and  in 
breadth  it  was  equal  to  ten  farsangs;  and  Jemsui'd  erected 
there  three  castles;  one  Istakhr,  another  Shekestvh/and  the  third 
Ashkmiwdn  “and  those  tliree  castles  were  in  that  city. 

“ It  is  said  that  the  castle  of  Istakhr  was  the  treasury ; Shekes- 
**  teh  the  store  house  for  carpets,  cushions,  beds,  and  various 
“articles  of  furniture;  and  Ashkituwdn  for  armour.  Those 
“three  castles  were  styled  the  Seh  Gumbeddn  or  “Three  * 
“Domes;”  and  adistich  of  Firdausi  in  Wis  Shdhndmeh  thus 
“alludes  to  them;  “The  three  Diz  c Gumbeddn  or  castles  of 
“ Istakhr,  llie  chosen  dwelling-place  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
“ land  ollrdn.”  And  for  his  own  particular  accommodation 
“ or  residence,  J emshi'd  constructed  a palace  at  the  foot  of  a 
“mountain  (”*).”  And  this  edifice  our  author  Ha'fiz  A'bru' 

S ^ ^ sAj  *-** AaIj  ^ J 

i-,  J ^ y 
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describ«8  so  nearly  in  the  words  of  Hamdallaii  Cazvi'ki 
above  quoted,  that  1 shall  only  notice  his  additions.  The 
staircase  of  black  marble  is,  he  very  truly  observes,  such  as 
persons  on  horseback  easily  ascend  (jjj  Jb  *f).  “And 

“ tlie  figure  of  J ehshi'd  is  there  sculptured,  as  a man  of  ro- 
“ bust  form,  long  beard,  handsome  countenance,  and  curled 
“ hair ; and  in  some  places  he  is  represented  with  his  face 
“ opposite  to  the  sun,  holding  in  one  hand  a staff,  and  in 
“ the  other  a censer,  whilst  he  burns  incense  and  adores  the 
“sun.  He  also  appears  in  other  places  grasping  with  his 
“ left  hand  the  throat  of  a lion,  or  the  horn  of  a gajrzc«(*‘®), 
“ or  of  a rhinoceros ; and  with  the  right  hand  a dagger  or 
“short  sword  which  is  thrust  into  the  belly  of  the  lion  or 
“ rhinoceros’V*^)  Ha'fiz  A'bru' next  mentions  (after  IIam- 
DAI.LA11)  the  baths  with  water  always  naturally  warm,  and 
the  great  dakhmahs  or  vaults,  commonly'  called  the  “ Prisons 


The  first  line  here  quoted  ai  from  FllDAUill's  ShaAnimth  I bare  not 
discovered  in  anj  copj  of  that  work. 


(*”;  The  Gavzrn  ot  of  mountaiD-bull  with  bonu  resem- 

bliug  the  dry  or  withered  branches  of  a tree;  and  the  water  that  issues  from  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  by  some  ia  esteemed  an  antidote  for  pouon,  according  to  the  Diet.  Burhatt 
Kitta. 


Jsi»'  ‘ s JJ..*  i do  *s ^ AA.*nsy  ^ ( ] 

jj\>i  broUil  ji3  y } ‘/r* 

jt  J J y J (J, . |1  ^Lae 

V k^j'ij^  kJir  - ki>d/  as  ki^l  S a/  }' 
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of  the  "Wind  and  respecting  the  columns  he  adds  “ that 
“each  differs  from  the  otliers  in  form  and  sculpture;  the 
“ height  of  those  columns,  as  far  as  is  now  visible,  exceeds 
“ thirty  gaz;  all  of  them  being  round  or  cylindrical  and  each 
“above  two  gax  in  diameter.  Yet- notwithstanding  the 
*' vastness  of  these  proportions,  each  column  is  formed  of 
‘‘only  three  or  four  stones,  placed  one  over  the  other.  It 
“ is  related  that  in  ancient  times  persons  ascended  to  the 
“summits  of  those  columns  (now)  fallen,  and  took  earth  or 
“ clay  therefrom,  which  they  washed,  and  found  amongst  it 
“Indian  Tutty,  useful  as  a medicijjc  for  the  eyes;  but  no 
“person  knows  how  it  became  mingled  with  that  clay,  for 
“there  is  not  any  similar  substance  found  in  the  ncighbour- 
“ ing  nunmtains”(*'®).  Our  author  then  informs  us  that  besides 

ilU.  Ai'l  J Jjji  J (*‘*) 

^ J jO  jii  ^1  jla*  j 

jJ  ^ 1)  J Xjj  Jl 

4?  AilAi  ^ t.^^V  y (jV-* 

*-=-^  '-^‘5;'  s/W  t)'  t>'  j'  3 

In  nnc  pns^agi*,  at  least,  of  Ibis  e.MracI,  1 suspect  an  errour,  orsume  confusion.  The 
finding  of  Tutty  seems  properly  expressed  in  llic  present  tense  for  so  Hamdallah 
describes  it,  (See  p.  but  it  was  in  former  ages,  as  we  read  liere,  tiiat  persons 
ascended  to  ibc  summits  of  tbe  columns.  Without  uflering  much  violence  to  ibe  text, 
we  inighl  easily  produce  a more  probable  sense;  the  sentence  too,  concerning  Intty 
muy  bAve  origiimlly  been  distinct  from  that  which  mentions  tbe  columns.  Instances 
of  inaccuracy  abound  Ibrougbout  the  MS.;  but  hoping  on  collation  with  a second  copy 
to  ascertain  hereafter  tbe  true  text,  I bhall  at  present  only  suggest  that  we  aIiouIiI  per- 
haps read,  instead  of  &Jt&dth  **  fallen,"  refiand  (juuL^)  or  ri^fcA  aa</ 

(^1  4aj^)  which  in  conatruction  with  the  preceding  words  would 

signify  **  went  upon,"  or  ascended  the  iummil  of  those  columns,  Arc. 
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those  columns  which  arc  called  Chehil  Mindr  or  the  “ Forty 
“ Spires”  there  are  on  the  skirts  of  that  mountain,  " several 
“ stone  edifices  with  various  sculptured  figures;*' 

among  tliose  structures  are  “ two  square  pillars  of  stone, 
“ white  as  alabaster,  at  the  front  entrance  or  vestibule,” 
( 

In  all  Fdrs,  says  he,  there  is  not  any  stone  of  the  same  kind, 
nor  does  any  person  know  whence  it  was  brought ; and  the 
filings  or  scrapings  of  this  stone  are  applied  to  wounds  and 
found  efficacious  in  healing  them.  lie  then  mentions  the 
citadel  of  Istakhr,  “ than  which  in  the  whole  world  there  is 
“ not  any  castle  more  ancient;’’  Ui  ^ uik?- jj) 

being  a work  of  the  Pishdddian  or  first  dynasty  of  Persian 
kings;  near  it  are  two  other  castles,  ShekeUeh  and  SaknuznAn 
( JpL.)  now  in  ruins ; the  three  were  called  Seh  Gumbedun, 
” or  the  “ Three  Domes”  (as  above  mentioned).  The  great 
reservoir  constructed  by  Azzad  ad’doi;i.eii  is  next  described 
conformably  with  Hamdallah’s  account  quoted  in  p.  314, 
and  I may  here  observe  that  both  writers  notice  the  existence 
of  other  cisterns  or  reservoirs  in  the  castle  of  htakhr,  the 
moderate  temperature  of  its  air,  and  the  difficulty  of  defend- 
ing it.  IIa'fiz  Ab  ru'  adds,  that  it  comprises  some  handsome 
palaces,  pleasant  villas,  and  “ spacious  meiddns" 
or  open  level  pieces  of  ground(*‘®). 


(*")  HA'Ptz  Abrl'' may  have  mtntioned  htakhr  ia  other  ptsjages ; hut  the  only 
copy  or  his  Chronicle  that  1 have  seen  is  imperfect. 
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The  Asehh  al  Tu&rikh  ( ^1)  or  “ Most  authentick  of" 
Records,”  a very  rare  work  dated  A.  H.  831,  (A.  D.  1-427), 
assigns,  like  many  other  Eastern  Chronicles,  the  foundation 
ofisto/rArtoCAiUMERS the  first  king.  Hu’shano  augment- 
ed, and  Jehshi'd  finished  this  capital  which  occupied  a. 
space  of  twelve  farsangs  in  length,  and  ten  in  width  ; “ and 
“when  Guhsta'sp  had  adopted  the  religion  of  Zerdusht 
“ at  Istakhr,  he  fixed  his  residence  on  one  of  the  mountains. 
“ in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  and  employed  himself  in  read- 
“ ing  the  Zend  and  commanded  that  Fire-temples  should  be- 
“erected  and  that  the  people  should  worship  Fire”(**“). 
Having  again  mentioned  Gushtasp’s  residence  near  htakhr, 
this  chronicle  adds  that  “there  are  sculptured  figures  on 
“ those  mountains,  and  at  the  skirt  of  them  the  tombs  and 
“dwelling  places  of  most  of  the  Persian  kings;  and  the  se- 
“ pulchresof  those  kings  before  Muhaiiimedism  were  of  three 
“ kinds ; eitlicr  in  caverns,  or  in  mountains,  or  the  body 
“ was  placed  under  ground  and  many  stones  accumulated 
“ over  it  until  a heap  (or  tumulus ) was  formed”(**‘).  We 
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next  learn  that  Queen  Huma'i,  although  she  had  resigned 
the  throne  to  her  son  Da'ka',  yet  continued  to  reside  at  the 
capital  of  Furs,  from  which  he  retired  to  Bulkh;  dreading 
lest  his  mother  should  on  some  occasion  contrive  his  des- 
truction ; but  the  account  of  her  death  induced  him  to  re- 
turn ; “and  it  is  said  that  Huma'i  rebuilt  the  city  oilstakhr 
“ after  its  ruin  ; and  that  she  also  erected  the  Chehil  Mindreh 
“ or  “ Forty  Spires,’’  and  the  great  mansion  which  was  in 
“ the  midst  of  Jstakhr  and  which  the  Muselmdns  converted 
“ into  a masjed  or  mosque’’(***).  After  this  we  find  noticed 
the  immense  reservoir  made  by  Azzad  ad'douleii  in  the 
castle  of  Istakhr,  and  above  more  particularly  described  iSec 
pp.  183,  314,  &c.) 

The  Poet  Asiirep  (u^l)  dates  his  history  of  Sek a ndek 
or  Alexander,  entitled  Zaffer  i^ameh  (a«U  the  “ Book  of 
V’ictories,”  A.  H.  848,  (A.  D.  1444).  In  this  we  find  that 
Alexander  expressed  his  intention  of  proceeding  from  Hin- 
dustdn  to  Kirmdn,  and  thence  to  Istakhr  and  lundn  or  Greece. 

J"^  \r* 

In  consequence  of  which  he  goes  by  way  of  Zdvul  ( Jjlj)  and 
Seiestdn(Jj^)  and  “the  renown-seeking  hero  turned  his  face 
“ towards  Pars,  and  advanced  from  Kirmdn  to  Istakhr," 


AiU-  j ij\x*  j j/  CAjUc  j\  Jjo  ^sUA  \j^^\  Aij/  j (***) 

Ijj  Ur  iSiJji  'jil  J Jji  la->j  yO  iS  iSj){ 
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establishing  places  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  re- 
pairing bridges,  and  performing  various  useful  works  at 
every  stage  ; then,  says  the  poet,  “ Sekander  having  resi- 
“ ded  a while  at  /staArAr,  prepared  for  another  expedition  ; 
**  and  with  his  mighty  army  undertook  a march  from  Istakkr 
“ to  Ahu'dz  or  Susiana.” 

jJaCj 

JJ  w!/  tj  j 

Mi'rkhonr,  as  we  generally  style  the  historian  who 
names  himself  Muhammeo  ben  Kha'vend  Sh'ah  ben 
Mahmu'd  (^■*  .U  jujU.  a4s£*)  composed  his  celebrated 
Rauzet  til  Safa  (liJt  Lijj)  or  “ Garden  of  Purity,”  (a  work 
divided  into  seven  large  Volumes,  with  an  Appendix)  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Having  noticed  Solo- 
mon’s wontlerful  expedition  in  travelling  from  Syria  to 
Istakhr  and  thence  to  C6bul  in  one  day,  (See  p.  366),  and 
his  going  from  Istakhr  to  Yemeti  (Arabia  Felix),  our  author, 
adopting  some  traditions  above  quoted  (pp.  369.  371).  des- 
cribes Caiumers  as  the  founder  of  Istakhr,  which  became 
his  favourite  residence;  he  also  founded  Balkh  (^),  but  left 
there  some  of  his  children  “ whilst  he  himself  returned  to 
“ Istakhr  (o^  tyjjU*  V-  j)-  great  edifice  con- 

structed by  Jemshi'd  is  next  mentioned  in  a passage  which 
I shall  not  here  transcribe,  as  Mi'hkhond  has  borrowed 
the  account,  and  even  some  entire  sentences,  from  writers 
above  quoted  (particularly  the  Ca'zi  Beiza'vi,  p.  369.  and 
Fazlallah,  p.  371) ; the  passage  loo,  has  been  so  well  trans- 
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lated  by  Francklin,  that  a reference  to  his  work  will  be  suf- 
ficienl(*”).  Firdausi  is  tlien  quoted  (as  in  p.  351)  showing 
that  htakkr  was  the  royal  residence  of  Cai  Koba'd;  and  we 
read  of  Cai  Kiiusrau’s  flight  from  that  capital  when  Solo- 
mon endeavoured  to  seize  him,  as  related  in  p.  370.  The 
next  Persian  Monarch, Lohra'sp,  is  likewise  said  “to  have 
“ abandoned  Jstdkhr  through  fear  of  Solomon,  and  resided 
“at  Balkh"  {jf»j  {^)  jj  \j^^\  ^ ft' 

From  writers  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages  (364,  370,  374) 
we  have  learned  how  Gushtasp  honoured  the  book  Zend 
which  contained  the  religious  laws  of  Zebdusut.  That 
king,  says  Mi'rkhond,  diffused  the  Magian  rites  of  worship 
throughout  his  empire,  and  erected  Fire-temples  in  every 
quarter,  “and  on  his  arrival  at  Istakhr”  (j«1 
he  caused  a dakhmah  or  vault  to  be  made,  in  which  was 
deposited  with  much  solemnity  the  book  Zend,  comprising, 
on  twelve  thousand  ox-skins  so  tanned  as  to  resemble  thin 
leaves  of  paper,  and  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
erroneous  doctrines  and  vain  imaginations  of  Zebdusht; 
“leaves  unworthy  of  ornament,”  exclaims  our  Muselmdn 
historian,  and  “ rather  such  as  should  have  been  committed 
“to  the  flames"  (oy  jV-' ^ j'a')-  Gushtasp  then  ap- 


(^)  " Obtcnrationi  made  on  a Toarfrom  Bengal  to.Penia,"  Ac.  p.  80,  (Calcntlii, 
1788,  4to).  Rcpdulcd  in  London,  1700,  8ro.  p.  223;  likewiac  publubed  in  Frencb, 
and  Gemun.  To  Colonel  Francklin  we  are  indebted  for  other  amusing  and  instructive 
works ; the  Romance  of  Camarupa  and  Camalata ; the  History  of  Shah  Attium  ; tbft: 
Inquiry  coocccning  ancient  Palibotfara,  &c. 

3 E. 
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pointed  many  persons  of  illustrious  rank  to  guard  the  pre- 
cious volume,  which  was  withcld  from  vulgar  eyes.  We 
next  read,  (as  in  pp.  344,  374)  that  Queen  lIuMA'r  placed 
the  box  or  ark  containing  her  infant  son  with  many  jewels 
“on  a river  of  the  rivers  of  htakhr'  j' 

as  some  relate,  of  Balkh;  and  having  quoted  Firdausi 
(who  does  not,  however,  indicate  any  particular  river)  con- 
cerning many  circumstances  of  this  transiiction,  our  author 
adds  a passage  already  translated  in  page  303.  'I’hat  Ar- 
' dashi'b  took  possession  of  Jutakhr,  ivc  also  learn;  and  this 
city  is  agmn  mentioned,  but  slightly,  in  the  history  ot  that 
Monarch,  who  founded  the  Sasanian  dynasty,  and  of  \ ezde- 
• GERD  with  whom  it  became  extinct.  Hitherto  we  have  only 
'examined  tlie  first  volume  of  Mi'bkhond’s  great  work.  In 
the  second,  we  find  Yezdeoerd  at  Istakhr .when  the  Mu- 
se/md»  Arabs  first  invaded  his  dominions;  and  the  people  of 
that  capital  having,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  licjrah  (A. 
D.  650)  endeavoured  to  recover  their  liberty,  Yezdeoerd 
assisted  them  with  his  troops ; but  after  a defeat  he  fled  into 
KhurdsAn,  and  was  murdered  near  Marv.  'I’he  assassination 
of  YEZDEGEBD,son  of  S II A H Ri  a'r,  happened,  as  some  say, 
in  the  year 31  (A.  D.  651);  and  “Ma’hu'iah,  (the  governor 
“ of  Marv ) conveyed  the  royal  body  to  htakhr  of  Fars,  and 
“ buried  it  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Persian  kings”(***).  Mi'r- 


See  the  circuoutanccs  uf  his  death  in  the  **  Ohcutal  CoUccUooSf’*  Vol.  1.  p.  iOO. 
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kuond’s  third  volume stjIes/«/n/rArthe<i<frfl/iOT(ire/(c^UH 
or  “ the  seat  of  government,”  A.  H.  129,  (A.  D.  7^6);  and 
his  fourth  volume  incidentally  mentions  it  (about  A.  H.  271. 
A.  D.  884),  in  the  history  of  tliat  dynasty  called  Taheriah{**-'^); 
it  also  informs  us  that  “ when  the  intelligence  of  Ema'd 
“ad’douleh’s  death  (in  prison  A.  II.  388,  A.  D.  998) 
“reached  Rukn  ad’douleh,  this  sovereign  set  out  for 
“ Furs,  and  first  proceeded  to  Istakhr  that  he  might  perform 
“ a zidret,  or  solemn  pilgrimage,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
“ prince  his  brother,  to  whose  grave  he  walked  bare-footed, 
“ uttering  lamentations,  in  which  the  soldiers  attending  join- 
“ ed ; and  there  he  remained  three  days”(**®).  The  fourth 
volume  then  notices  the  great  berkah  {tSjt)  or  resen'oir  con- 
structed by  Azzad  ad’douleii  in  the  castle  of  hlarakk 
ijij  }S)  and  so  celebrated  by  preceding  writers.  We  next 
find  Anu'  Ma'nsu'r  surnamed  Fu'la'd  Sotu'n  or 

“Steel  Pillar,”  residing  in  the  castle  of  Istakhr;  and  there,  soon 
after,  Fazlci'ah  was  imprisoned  and  died,  (See  p.  371).  I 
omit  tAvo  passages  of  little  import  in  which  Istakhr  is  named. 


(***)  This  )>ortioo  of  Mi’RKHOND’t  fourth  volume,  (occupyinf  ebout  twenty  pages 
of  a folio  MS.)  has  been  printeH  in  the  original  Persian,  translated  into  Latin,  and 
illustreteH  with  a multiplicity  of  excellent  notes,  by  lenisch,  under  the  title  of  **Histoiia 
Priorum  Regom  Persarum  post  firmatuin  in  regno  hlamismum.”  Viennv,  17812.  4to* 

^ KZ  -AitX  jUil  CUtlsy  (****) 

^ ^ *ir  — ^ 

Mi'kkuom),  ms.  Hamet  al  VoL  IV. 
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to  notice  that  about  A.  H.  622,  (A.  D.  1225)  the  Ata'beg 
Saad  (j«-  gave  his  daugliter  Malkah  Kha'tu'n 

*Sl»)  in  marriage  to  Sulta'n  Jela'l  ad - 

di'n  “and  agreed  tlial  the  castles  of  Istakhr  and  Ashiuadn 
“ should  be  delivered  up  to  officers  appointed  hy  the  SitUSn; 
“ and  according  to  some  Chronicles,  four  thousand  years  have 
“elapsed  since  the  sound  of  the  great  bra^fen  drum  marking 
“ the  several  watches,  first  ascended  from  the  roofs  of  those 
“ two  castles  to  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  hea- 
“vens;  and  to  those  castles  the  following  distich  ofFiROAusi 
“ alludes,  “At  the  Seh  Gumbeddn  or  Three  Domes  of  IiUakhr, 
“ was  the  chosen  residence  of  the  kings  of  IrAn”{^).  We  next 
learn  that  the  same  Ata'beg  Saad  imprisoned  his  rebellious 
son  Abu’  Bech  (/jy')  in  the  castle  of  Istakhr ; which,  soon 
after,  contained  another  princely  captive  Selju'k  Sha'h 
If  any  mention  of  this  place  occur  in  Mi'rkhokd’s 
fifth  volume,  it  has  escaped  my  observation;  but  the  sixtli 


it  ^ jiS  y 4^tjuw  A y Ajtlj  y f ) 

Ajili  ytS  ^ |*tj  ^ <»^yi  A ^ A^  iSSmij 

si-A* 

Mi'XKHOND  lii-rr  ailudei  lu  ihr  Miifrct  nr  wimding  of  lrum|iel>  and  (Iruoi)  of 

a parlicular  kind  winch  grnrrall}  mark  ibr  limr  ofiunriic  and  tiiiisel  in  placci  boo* 
nurrd  bv  tbr  roval  rcsidnice,  and  in  citiea  guTcmrd  by  prnnnt  of  a certain  tank ; the 
word  nubtt  ia  Miinelino  u,rd  to  rxpmi  the  nak&rtk  nr  kettle  drum  uard  oo 

three  necarinn.,  a»  we  learn  Troni  the  Diet.  Durkin  Kilra,  which  meiitinii,  that  in  tbe 
time  of  Aleaamler  it  waa  alruck  three  time,  every  day;  a fourth  nubel  was  uRrrwarda 
added;and  under  Scltan  Sasjar  in  tbe  tweUth  cemury  of  our  era, 

a fifth  nibri  became  usual. 
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informs  us  that  about  A.  H.  853,  (A.  D.  1449)  Prince  Ab- 
dallah ajlc)  “passed  some  anxious  da^s  in  the  castle 

“ of  Istakhr,^  V'  J 

while  uncertain  what  fate  he  was  to  receive  from  Sulta'n 
WcHAMMED,  then  at  Shirdz[**^).  In  Mi'rkhond’s  seventh 
volume  I have  not  discovered  the  name  of  ; but 

his  khutmah  {*asM)  or  Appendix  describes  that  city  as  the 
capital  of  Solomon,  to  which  he  sometimes  proceeded  in 
one  day  from  Baalbek  in  Syria;  “and  that  Fire-temple 
“ wherein  a sudden  extinction  of  the  flame  was  one  of  the 
“miraculous  indications  ofour  blessed  prophet’s  birth,  stood 

at  Istakhr ; and  without  the  city  are  many  stupendous 
“ buildings ; and  among  the  fissures  of  a mountain  near  Is- 

Thi»  sixth  volume  exhibits  the  name  of  Ittakhr  in  tnotber  pisiajp,  hut  merely 
as  distinguishing  (A.  H.820,  A.  D.  1417)  that  gate  of  Shkit  already  mentioned  (p.383). 

(">  That  the  first  six  volunses  of  the  Rautet  tl  Safi  were  com|x>sed  by  Mi'RKHOND 
himself,  there  is  not  any  reason  to  doubt;  but  respecting  the  seventh  volume  and  the 
appendix,  a chronological  difficulty  has  been  remarked  by  Monsieur  Joiiidain,  in  bis 
account  of  the  Persian  work,  (Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  See.  Tome.  IX).  Mi'R- 
KHOND died,  says  this  accomplished  Orientalist,  in  the  year  903  (I40ri);  yet  the 
seventh  volume  records  events  of  the  year  OM,  and  M.  Jourdain  has  ascertained  that 
the  additions  in  it  were  made  by  KooNDEMt’a;  but  the  appendix,  be  thinks,  may 
have  been  written  by  Mi'Rkhond.  In  my  copy  of  tlie  seventh  volume  sonw  dates 
occur  much  later  than  911 ; indeed  one  passage,  within  a few  pages  of  the  end,  ex- 
pressly mentioas  4j\.»a..>T  ^ ^.,,7  sUuwJ  ^ **now  that 

“ the  date  of  the  Hgrajk  has  arrived  at  the  year  929 but  I am  willing  to  believe  that 
Mi'Rkhond  himself  composed  the  early  part  which  exhibits  bis  name,  like  some  of 
the  preceding  volumes,  in  red  ink,  alter  a few  introductory  lines  in  the  title  |)age,  of 
which  the  first  words  are  (according  to  my  copy)  (jlJ'''  cyjU- 

The  author's  name  thus  occurs  about  midway  in  llie  title  page  after  a common  prelude. 
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“takhr  was  constructed  a vast  temple  or  stately  edifice;  and 
“ there  the  wind  continually  blows  ; for  which  reason  Solo- 
“ mon,  on  whom  be  the  peace  of  God ! is  said  to  have  im- 
“ prisoned  the  wind  in  that  edifice,  but  how  true  this  cir- 
“ cumstance  may  be,  is  best  known  to  the  Almighty(**). 

Khua'nd  Emi'b  (^1  or  Kiioxdemir'  the  son  of 
Mi'bkhond,  began  to  compose  his  (^1^1  Uii.)  KheUset  al 
dklMr  “The  best  paits  selected  from  Chronicles,”  or  the 
“ Cream  of  History”  in  the  year  904  (A.  D.  1498)  as  the 
fourth  page  of  my  copy  indicates(”‘).  Although  in  this 
work  he  mentions  Istakhr  fourteen  or  fifteen  times,  yet 
Mi  ’rkiiond  and  various  writers  above  quoted  have  antici- 
pated most  of  his  information  respecting  that  city.  Like 
some  of  them  he  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Caiumers  and  its 
enlargement  to  J emshi'd  ; he  notices  the  remaining  columns 


^ LS— WU,  CjUU  jt  i (**•) 

J ^ 3 ^ *^3>  *a!j  yt  jO  |JL»  j ijle  4III 

y *^3^i  3 Aj'AiiLi  |»*bc  il  wilSLi 

cJiy^  ^ ^J3i^ 

^^tiu  <lllt  jj*  jJjllt  j 

. ("')  Mrrr  nixy  he  ndtirrel  a mistake  in  D'HerbrIAt’s  Bibliolb^que  Orientate,  under 

Ibe  Httide  "Khtlatut  al  akkbar.”  This,  be  says,  is  the  title  of  a work  written  by 
Mi'skhosd;  and  be  destiibrs  it  as  ruDtaiiiiii|t  an  universal  histotjr  down  to  B04;  but 
it  epprara  ihal  tlii.  was  (lie  year  iu  «hi<  h Khondsmi  b undertook  the  composition; 
and  we  find  iii  the  leulb  mrkahl  or  section,  within  six  or  seven  lines  of  the 

end,  a dat,  Xjt»x.i,7  j A.  H.  U20,  (4.  D.  1614).  The  appendix,  too,  records 

the  accession  of  Suah  I'AHMA'sr  aLw)  in  S30,  (A.  D.  1624). 
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generally  called  Chehil  Min&reh,  the  festival  oi  KauHn,  first 
celebrated  Jn  that  place,  and  the  cup  made  ofJMtzeh  or  tur- 
quoise found  there,  so  capacious  that  it  could  hold 

a quantity  equal  to  two  mam,  and  inscribed  with  Jemshi'd’s 
name(”*) ; htaklir  was  the  seat  of  Gushtasp,  and  on  Alex- 
ander’s death  fell  to  the  lot  of  Antakiiasu  Ru'mi 
or  Antiochus  the  Grecian ; and  the  sacred  fire  which  had 
glowed  without  intermission  in  the  temple  of  that  city  du- 
ring a thousand  years  (JL.  became  extinct  at  the 

very  moment  of  Muhammcd’s  birth  in  Arabia  (A.  D.  571); 
a portentous  circumstance  which  (with  others  equally  cre- 
dible) caused  much  alarm  to  NosiiinAVA'N  king  of  Persia, 
emphatically  styled  the  “Just.”  I omit  some  facts  of  little 
interest,  or  related  nearly  in  the  words  of  authors  above  quo- 
ted ; and  shall  only  state  that  Yaaku'b  Beic  <1^^) 
confined  some  princes  in  the  castle  of  Istakhr,  (A.  H.  893, 
A.  II.  1488)  where  they  were  detained  almost  four  years  and 
six  months  ; and  I find  this  place  used  as  a state  prison,  so 
lately  as  the  year  907,  (A.  D.  1501),  when  Ka'sim  BeicBer- 
na'k  ji-b)  once  governor  of  “ having 

“ been  made  captive  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Istakhr." 


("*>  The  fibuloiu,  n^slical  or  ml  cop  of  Jbmshi'd  exbibilnl,  according  to 
some  MSS.  aeven  lines.  The  cup  of  Joseph  (Genes.  XLIV,  5)  has  perplexed  Tariuos 
commentators,  like  that  of  Nestor;  (Horn.  II.  A.  631,  Albeu.  XI.  Mart  VIII,  ep.  6). 
Pertiao  cups  and  vases  offer  many  curious  subjects  for  antiquarian  notice,  as  1 sbali 
endeavour  to  prove  on  a more  suitable  occasion. 
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Khondemi'u’s  second  and  larger  Chronicle  the  Habib  at 
Sii/ar  (^1  <-H^)  or  “ Friend  of  Biography,”  as  we  may 
translate  that  title(***);  does  not  offer  on  the  subject  of  htakhr, 
any  information  claiming  particular  notice,  in  addition  to 
that  which  he  himself  and  former  historians  have  transmitted, 
in  their  works  already  noticed.  That  obscure  prince  whose 
very  name  the  Persian  writers  do  not  clearly  ascertain,  and 
whose  death  after  a short  reign,  Firdausi  has  recorded 
(See  p.  357),  was  killed,  says  Khondemi'r;  by  “three 
“ brothers  belonging  to  the  army  of  Istakhr,  who  having 
“agreed  in  their  plan  for  his  destruction,  attackeil  him 
“ whilst  on  horseback,  and  with  swords  and  lances  threw 


(“.  It  bu  beta  usual,  after  D’Herbel6t.  to  pronounce  this  name  HtM  al  ttir. 
and  to  tran.late  it  the  " Frien<tof  Travelling.'  or  of  ••  Travellers  i”  but  Mr.  Hammer 
proves,  most  m.li.factorily,  Ibal  tbs  last  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  a.  the 

plural  of  a particular  life,  or  biography.  (See  the  note  subjoined  by  M^deS.cy 

to  M Jourdliu'.  -Notice  del'  HUt  Univ.  de  Mirkhoad.”  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Not.ee* 
at  Extmita  de.  MSS  &c.  P«i^  1812).  The  Eastern  prose  writer,  often  affect  to  .ntro- 
duce  into  the  ti.le.  and  pref.ee.  of  their  hook,  (and  too  frequently  into 
some  emphunck  word,  that  m.y  rhynw  together  in  pronu..c..tm.. ; thus  the  full  tute 

of  Khond^su'.'.  work  : ^ 

I6r  rfrid  al  bather  ; where,  as  Mr.  Hammer  observes,  al  baihar  is  p act  in  > 
with  al  Viyor.  » might  illustrate  this  learned  OrienUli.f.  remark  by  many  parallel. : 
the  very  MS.  before  us  furnishes  one  in  the  .ecood  line  ; ^^1  j 

where  alatkar  and  altigar  riiyrae  together;  and  the  inlroductiou  v * ®‘  "■> 
mention,  .he  J fen  «>ar  which  cannot  possibly  relate  to^A-  in  tbesenKOf 
travellers  or  travelling  ; bu.  must  .igu.fy  the  - Knowledge  of  Biographical  records.^ 

being  here  connectesl  with  the  word*  jr/mlerttA  (^)  or -Science  of  History. 

occuriug  in  the  nest  li.«  Khon  i,BM.  R .livide.  tLb  work  into  three  volumes  and  an 
apiwndis  . Al*.  *-)  each  mejeled  or  volume  being  subdivided  mto  four 

Jeti  sections.  It  m.y  be  considered, in  Ucl.as  au  abridgment  of  hu falher 

Mibkoomd’s  Renat  el  Sa/i, 
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“him  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground”(***) • Tlie  foundation 
of  that  city  by  Caiumers,  the  exposing  of  Queen  IIoma'i’s 
infant  on  a river  there,  and  other  circumstances  are  repeated 
iu  terms  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote. 

Yauia  Cazv'ini  closes  with  the  year  948 

(A.  H.  1451),  his  volume  entitled  Lubb  al  TuArikh 
the  “ Heart  or  Marrow  of  IIistories”(*®*).  Whatever  in  this 
epitome  concerns  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  has  been  copied, 
almost  literally  from  passages  of  different  writers  quoted  in 
the  preceding  pages;  and  a Latin  translation  of  the  work, 
made  by  Gaulmin,  was  published  in  one  edition  (which 
seems  to  be  rare)  of  Melchisedec  Thevendt’s  Collection  of 
Travels  (Tome  IV);  and  with  some  additions  by  Gulland,  in 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  Buschiug’s  Magazine;  but  the 


jl  'V"  j'  3 (*^) 

Heii  brre  itjled  Shabby A'R  by  Kuond.  Mi  k,  wbo  incnlion,,  huHrver,  ibiit  ,omc 
bave  culled  bim  Omaskha'n  (^,t^yc)  ; ollirn  Shahki’iia'n  ; otben 

Guba’z  I find  bini  andu  different  name,  io  farioua  copie,  of  the  SAih- 

ndmeA. 


C")  He  deiioniinalei  himself  Yahia  bbn  Ab- 

DALLATI  F AL  Mvskim, and  dates  bis  birth  A.  H.  68S,  (A.  D.  1480).  IntbeToriAA 
^Imm  Ari  (|^t  jjlc  j^^ti).  I find  him  i|uoled  as  Mi'R  Yamia  SctFi  Cazyi'ni 
"dliam  Jones  was  probably  deceiyed  by  some  inac- 
curate Manuscript  when  he  assigned  the  "Heart  of  Histories”  to  “Abdallatifb 
"natiee  of  Caavin,"  rather  than  to  his  son  YAHtA.  (See  '•  Persian  Orammar,'’ CataL 
of  Books,  third  edit.  p.  137). 
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original  text  has  not  yet  been  printedC**).  How  freely  the 
author  has  borrowed  from  his  predecessors  will  appear  on 
comparison  of  an  extract  given  in  my  first  volume,  p 222, 
with  others  in  the  present  volume,  (pp.  370,  390)  and  1 shall 
here  quote,  for  the  sake  of  reference  in  the  next  section, 
a passage  from  his  account  of  Queen  Huma'i.  “And,  as 
“ some  relate,  the  Chehil  Almdreh  or  “ Forty  Columns,” 

“ also  a great  house  which  was  in  the  midst  of  Istakhr,  and 
“ which  the  Muselmdns  rendered  a mosque,  now  in  a state 
“of  considerable  ruin,  were  constructed  by  her’’(**^).  These 
are  almost  the  very  words  of  Beiza'vi  quoted  in  p.  371, 
(See  also  a passage  from  the  Asehh  al  Tudrtkh,  in  p.  391)- 

The  Haft  Aklim  «-*»*)  or  “Seven  Climates,”  a geo- 
graphical and  biographical  work  composed  by  Ami'n  Ah- 
med surnaiued  Ra'zi  being  a native  of  Rai 

^j),  describes  Istakhr,  (Climate  111)  as  having  long  been  the 
royal  capital  of  Persia,  and  honoured  by  the  visits  of  king 

(**i  Soon  after  the  conimencement  of  my  Persian  atiidies^  not  knowing  tbit  thil 
work  had  ever  appe.irefi  in  an>  European  lan^mu^e.  I prepared  for  the  preaaaii  Enji^isb 
traiialatioD  of  that  part  which  conipriaes  the  ancient  bUtury  of  PeraU*  One  literary  |iro« 
ject  whiuli  Pietro  della  Valle  two  hundred  year*  a^  had  conceived  hut  probably 
never  eieculed,  was  to  translate  into  Italian  the  **  Marrow  of  Chrooiclef,”  a brief 
history  of  all  the  kitn^s  of  Persia  from  Adam  to  *>\\nU  Tahmasp*^'*  di  tnidiir  da  Per^ 

**  siauo  in  ToH*ano  un  libro  die  ebiamano  Midolla  dcUe  Historic ; & e un  breve  com* 

peiidio  della  hisitirU  di  tulti  i Kr  delU  Persia,  da  Adaiu  iuho  a ScMh  Tahamtsp," 
&c.  ^Vuggi,  Lett  Feb.  *23,  10*21). 

^ djlil  ^ fj\x» 

ajUU  ^ «xjJU.U  i^UULm. 
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Solomon ; after  some  particulars  already  known  from  other 
sources,  we  learn  that  the  remains  of  this  city  are  a lofty  and 
almost  inaccessible  fortress ; and  the  edifice  called  Chehll 
Mindr,  a stately  palace  or  kasr  erected  by  Jemshi'd; 
“and  at  present,’'  says  our  author,  “among  the  ruins  of 
“ that  palace  fourteen  columns  still  exalt  their  heads  to 
“ hcaven”(*®).  “And  two  tablets  of  stone  form  the  gate- 
“ way  of  that  edifice ; each  about  thirty  gaz  long,  twenty 
“ wide,  and  five  thick  ; and  in  that  place  the  art  of  sculpture 
“ on  marble  has  been  employed  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
“ ingcnuity''(”*). 


The  Ajuieb  al  Gherdieb  ^\^),  the  Jehdn  A’rd, 

Oj'  Ajdieb  al  Belddn  the  Tdrikh  Alji 

(v*"  Khdiii  (^U.  the  Merdt 

al  Alum  (jJUl  or  Tdrikh  Bakhtdver  Khdiii 
various  dictionaries,  and  many  other  manuscript  works  of 
recent  composition,  exhibit  occasionally  the  name  of  hstakhr; 
but  any  extract  from  them  would  be  almost  a repetition  of 
some  passage  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 


j\^  .5  ^ J j' V ^ (”*) 

Tbfre  must  be  iK>uie  mi'ituke  in  ibe  number  uf  columns  here  enpressed,  as 
scveuleea  remained  standing  in  the  }ear  1811,  (Seepage  23U^«  about  two  bumlred 
yean  after  the  composilioo  of  Ami'N  Ra'zi's  work. 


^ (^JU4  Aj^  J (*^) 
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I must,  however,  observe  that  the  Sherf  K6meh 
or  History  of  Curdesldn  represents  the  castle  of 

Jstukhr  as  a state  prison  in  which  Ahmed  was  conGned  du- 
ring the  space  of  ten  j'cars,  from  A.  II.  975,  or  A.  D.  1567, 
ajJU  V'  ^ JU  liJx.  .jll-y  ) 

and  the  Alum  Ar&i  Abbdsi  jJb)  a Chronicle  or 

Tdrikh  most  useful  in  illustrating  the  modem  history  and 
geography  of  Persia,  confirms  this  account,  and  mentions 
the  liberation  of  Ahmed,  who  had  been  Vdli  or  Governor 
of  Gilan  [jyA  from  the  castle  of  Istakhr,  about  the 

year  of  our  era  1576. 

The  Zeinet  al  Mejdles  (^i^‘  Chap.  HI,  Sect.  4), 

describes  the  castle  of  Istarakh  as  one  ot  Je.mshi'd’s 

works ; (ci— I ci'i)*  on  a steep  and  lofty 

mountain,  and  accessible  only  by  one  path  (j^lju 
and  the  celebrated  Vazir  Niza  m al  Mulk  (<_SU1  j»Uiu)  in 
his  “ Book  of  Precepts”  or  If  csai/di  declares  how 

much  he  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  tliat  fortress;  to  take 
which  by  the  regular  operations  of  a siege  would  occupy 
an  army  tw  o years  according  to  his  calculation.  In  devising 
arrangements  for  such  an  undertaking  he  passed  the  Grst 
night  ol  his  arrival  before  it;  “ next  morning  at  early  dawn 
“ a cry  of  mercy  ! cj^uarter ! issued  from  the  garrison  of  that 
“ fortress;  and  Fazlu’iah  (the  chief  mentioned  in  p.  371) 
“ agreed  to  pay  the  stipulated  contribution.  When  I en- 
“quired  (says  Niza'm  .\l  Mulk)  the  occasion  of  this  cir- 
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“ cumstance,  it  appeared  that  an  earthquake  in  the  night 
“ (having  caused  a fissure  or  outlet)  all  the  water  of  the  castle 
“had  flowed  away”(“").  We  afterwards  read  that  “in  the 
“time  of  the  PishdMian  and  Caiunian  kings,  (the  two  most 
" ancient  Persian  dynasties)  a certain  talisman  was  contrived 
“ at  Jstakhr  in  P6rs,  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  blind 
“ every  Turk  or  Scythian  who  should  come  there”(’“)- 


The  Tartkh  Sttbheh  Sddek  (jj'-»  **  dated  in  A.  II. 

1045,  (A.  D.  1635)  by  the  author  Mohammed  Sa'dek 
Isfaha'ni  A*a.’).  Besides  many  particulars 

w'hich  we  have  learned  from  others,  this  historian  relates  that 
Rustam  (jJ-j)  the  great  hero  of  Persia,  “ hastened  to  htakhr. 


aty  ^UJl  /o  (*^) 

>'t*s jj  jbii  jLjlwI  \\  'at 

}/  j!  uj'  <~r>'  ij*4' 

III  lliis  U't  Mntenw  1 biive  aupplietl  llic  wuril  (wgler)  doI  fuuud  ia  the  original 
MS.  on  aiilboril;  of  two  work*  hereailer  quoted.  We  must  olbentise  liaTe  under- 
tlood  that  the  whole  caitic  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Allbough  the  MS.  Subbtk 
Sudtk,  •»  will  >onn  appear,  agrees  wiili  the  Zcinrl  al  Mijita  in  assigning  this  event 
to  hlakkr,  yet,  not  Laving  seen  the  “ Book  of  Precepts”  wherein  it  was  originally 
reconled,  I must  acknowledge  some  doubts  whether  we  should  not  for  httkhr  read 
Ukurteh  or  Kburtktk,  since  that  excellent  writer  \L  G HAPFa'ki,  applies  all  the 
circumatance*  of  this  siege  lo  the  “Caslle  of  Hhuruk,  6ve  farsangs  distant  from 
Jakrum  ” J’kan  Ar&,  Hiat.  of  the  Sovereigns  of 

Sktbangirtk)  The  castle  of  Kkinkrh  (Aljiy»»)  live  farsangs  from  Jakrum,  is  no- 
ticed by  Hahoallah  in  his  Kozakal  al  iuiub,  (ch.  13,  sect,  of  ca>tles). 

jtk  ait  silyl  jsse*  t ^yt a y ^jti jt,V.tAj  a^c  yd  (^^') 
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“ entered  tlie  harem  of  king  Ca'u's  and  there  slew  Queen 
“Su'da'uah/'  i Jlfc 

for  she,  by  a false  accustion,  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  young  Prince  Si'a’vesh  whom  Rustam  loved 

with  the  affection  of  a parent.  We  next  find  this  general 
visiting  Cai  Khusuau  or  Cyrus,  at  Istakhr;  and  to  that 
place  he  sent  in  a bier  or  coffin  the  body  of  Prince  Isfejt- 
dva'r  (Sec  p.  364)  whom  he  had  killed,  that  it  might  be 
there  interred, 

Mejaks  above  examined  (p.  404),  we  have  learned  how  an 
extraordinary  failure  of  water  inducer!  Fazlu'iaii  to  sur- 
render the  castle  of  that  place;  a circumstance  related  by 


our  present  author  among  events  of  the  year  467,  (A.  D. 
1074).  “ When  I arrived  on  the  territory  of  Istakhr,  says 

“ Kiiua'jeh  Niza'm  al  Mulk,  the  people  affirmed  that  it 
“ was  unnecessary  for  me  to  besiege  the  castle  which  could 
» not  possibly  be  taken  by  force  or  warlike  operations  ; we 
“must  go,  however,  I replied  ; and  having  proceeded  there 
“accordingly,  I commenced  the  siege,  and  ordered  that 
“arrangements  should  be  made  for  a year’s  residence  before 
“the  fortress;  but  next  morning  at  breakfast-time  the 


«« 

4« 

€C 

C( 

<1 


garrison  demanded  quarter ; no  person  could  conjec- 
ture why  this  was  done,  and  the  people  of  the  country 
were  astonished.  I afterwards  iiuiuired  from  the  besieged, 
who  said  that  all  the  water  of  their  cisterns  had  flowed 
away  on  that  night,  and  they  therefore  demanded  quarter. 
To  proceed  with  this  anecdote;  PazeuTau  was  taken 
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“by  Kuda'jeu  Niza'm  am  Mulk,  who  imprisoned  him  in 
“ the  castle  of  7i/aWr ; from  this  he  escaped  one  night  in 
“the  lime  of  Malek  Sha'h;  but  tlie  governor  having  re- 
“ceived  intelligence  of  his  flight,  pursued,  seized  and  killed 
“ him  in  the  year  468,  or  of  Christ  1075(***).. 


The  modern  Poets  of  Persia  sometimes  allude  to  their  an- 
cient capital ; thus  in  a small  volume  entitled  the  Masnaxi 
of  Hazi'n  might  boast  of 

litakhr  as  having  been  the  takhtgdh  or  royal  residence  of 

Jeusui'd  y <S).  Of  Mohammed  Ali 


Juuoi^  l*-t  ijMjbl  (***) 

OjIw  aIJ'  ^ ^ I—— 

jjj  J 


4^  1 1"  itv. 


Jlsl  ^ 


^\^,\  ^ Jjj  Jia?  ^Uos^  j’  ^^^*1 

4^^^  aIajc^U  ^ .■fi.  3 ^bjl 

j ^ jCj  4x)j  ji  a^JU  J AAsjL  j 4^j1  . " . * ** 

J 4jU*.;^\  j j \j,\  j j\  *iri 

Tbi»  circumstance  is  related  also  in  the  Tirikh  AIJi  which  dues  not,  however,  par- 
ticular!; name  the  cuitle,  according;  to  my  copy.  It  mentions  that  Fazlu'Iah,  cod- 
fidiiu  in  the  strenstb  of  his  forlificatioas,  and  the  abundant  stock  of  provisions  and 
especially  of  water,  had  rejected  the  term,  proposed  by  Niza  m al  mdlk,  who  com- 
menced a siege  but  with  little  ho|ie  of  suct^ess ; for  a long  time  his  operations  produced 
no  other  result  than  the  loss  uf  soldiers,  so  that  he  despaired  of  taking  the  castle, 
li  A*li  j1  Aw'Va^OuS.Aaj  sJoli  4» 


Aj~*..S  When  the  garrison  unexpectedly  offered  to  surrender,  it  was  found  that  all 
their  wells  had  become  drv-  For  this  pliaenomenon  the  TMkh  Affi  does  not  account; 
but  an  earthquake  (p  4llS)  suiiiciently  explains  it.  Some  doubts  whether  the  cir- 
Gumstance  occurred  at  lAakhr  or  at  another  place,  have  been  expressed  in  p 405,  nolet 
DO;  but  1 would  not  suppress  tbe  anecdote  which  is  sanctioned  by  two  MSS,. 
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Hazi'n  who  died  about  the  year  1779>  sohae  account  has 
been  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  4lG. 

The  latest  Oriental  author  whom  I can  cite  on  this  subject 
is  Mi'rza  Ja'n  Shiraz,  already  introduced  to  the 

reader  (See  p.  19).  He  travelled  from  that  city  to  Isfahan 
(in  Jul3%  1811),  and  his  journal  having  mentioned  Istakhr 
(spelt  after  the  Persian  manner  as  the  next  stage 

beyond  Zarhan,  informs  us  that  the  territory  of  Marvtlasht 
begins  at  one  farsang  from  the  bridge  called  Pul  i Khan,  (See 
p.  227),  that  it  comprises  twenty  villages  fallen  to  ruin,  and 
tliirty  still  inhabited  ; one  of  w Inch  is  Keiidrch  (»^UJ)  con- 
taining nearly  two  hundred  familics(*").  “ And  beyond 
“ that  village  about  half  a farsang  is  a mountain,  and  at  the 

foot  of  it  an  extraordinary  place  ; wherein  are  columns  and 
“ marbles  sculptured  with  strange  devices  and  inscriptions  ; 
“ so  that  most  persons  imagine  this  edifice  to  have  been  con- 
“ structed  before  the  creation  of  man  ; and  others  believe 

A 

“ that  it  is  above  three  thousand  years  old.  In  short,  it  is  a 
“very  w’onderful  building;  and  most  of  the  sculptures  there 
“ are  of  one  kind  ; many  have  related  that  this  structure  was 

(*‘*®)  Jj Litrnilly,  two  hundred 
gales  or  doors  of  houses  It  has  beeu  already  observcii  (Vol.  I.  p.  iv*  note  12)  that 
rfrr  i khtineh  jS)  Hignifyiiig  the  gate  of  a house,  is  used  more  cmplialically  to 

express  the  royal  court  orpulace.  But  the  modem  Persians  generally  pronounce  the 
svord  drrbt  as  here  written  by  MiRZA  JA I have  not  tracetl  thi^  intruduclioii  of  the 
letter  b after  drr,  which  the  dictionaries  do  not  authorize,  to  any  works  older  than  the 
Tarikh  Alvm  Ar&,  dated  A.  H.  10*25,  ^A.  D.  IGiGj. 
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“ once  a temple  dedicated  to  the  adoration  of  Fire ; and  many 
“ regard  it  as  the  scene  of  some  (other)  religious  worship 
“ practised  by  the  ancients.  Finally,  it  is  now  entitled  the 
“ Takht  i Jemshid  or  “Jemshi'd’s  Throne;”  and  in  truth, 
“ those  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  word  who  have  seen  this 
“ edifice,  declare  that  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
“any  other  equal  to  it  docs  not  exist ; it  is  a place  of  very 
“ excellent  air  and  water(*“). 

Two  works  which  might  have  been  examined  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  this  section,  I shall  notice  here,  being  unable  to 
ascertain  their  exact  dates.  One,  indeed,  bringing  down  the 
history  of  Persia  to  the  year  773  (A.  D.  1371),  seems  to  have 
been  composed  soon  after  that  period  ; but  does  not  indicate 
either  the  title  or  the  author(*“).  It  mentions  the  “ house 

^ fJj  j-yit  (J  j'  j (***) 

JL,  <u>  JU-  Ao'y  3 tc'l  j*jl  j\  li  Juuly 

vr  Afn  , iS  3 tiU.  jit  XlU^ 

3 3^^  KJL  Jb-  *-li 

|»Ui  ji  ti  J Ail  JUiii  Ail 

*■  "“■*  3 f »peci»en  of  modern  compoeilion  i>  copied  with 

literal  accunejr  from  the  antognph  journal  of  Mi'kza  Ja'n. 

("•)  This  MS.  consists  of  827  large  folio  pages;  and  though  scemingl;  perfect,  (the 
upper  part  of  the  first  leaf  being  a blank,  and  having  the  usual  4J1  js-J  at  top.)  yet 
begins  abrupUy  with  the  words  J«.  sllil  ju  AaJ  W which  would  imply  some- 
thing preceding ; yet  a few  lines  only  can  have  beeu  omitted,  for  this  work  describes 
the  creation  of  man,  and  even  ootices  a tradition  respecting  the  pteadamite  race  of 
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and  palace”  j uH)  constructed  by  Jemshi'd  for  his 
own  residence  at  Istakhr,  and  of  which  the  remains  are  now 
called  Chehil  Min6reh;  the  flight  of  Cai  Kucsrau  from 
Ittakhr ; and  the  imprisonment  of  Isfendya'r  in  the  castle 
of  that  city,  (as  related  in  pp.  364,  371).  ^Ve  then  read 
that  on  the  death  of  Daba'i  or  Darius,  “Alexander  caused 
“ his  bo<ly  to  be  removed  with  all  due  ceremony  and  res- 
“ pect,  and  sent  it  to  Istarakhf^*^), 

To  the  other  work  I cannot  assign  any  particular  date; 
but  it  is  named  the  Zein  al  Akhbdr  (jUilfl  or  “Ornament  of 
Chronicles,”  and  will  claim  more  particular  notice  in  a future 
account  of  rare  Oriental  Manuscripts.  It  informs  us  that 
Zerdusiit  having  abolished  the  Sabian  religion 
and  introduced  Fire  worship,  composed  the  Book  Avata 
(U.y)  which  by  king  Gusiitasp’s  command  was  transcribed 
in  golden  letters  on  parchment,  and  “deposited  in  the 
“ castle  of  Istakhr,  among  the  treasures  of  the  Persian 
“kings”  (uJjLt  ijjji.  ^1  jjjV  AVe  next  read  that 

Sekandek  or  Alexander  arrived  at  Istakhr,  “ wherein  was 
“a  certain  place  called  Dernevisht,  that  is  to  say,  the  Libra- 
“ry;  in  which  were  many  books  treating  of  Zerdusht’s, 


(i)^)  Ix'N  BEN  J A'N.  When  the  author  de»cend«  to  real  history  he  fur- 
nishes many  interesting  anecdotes  which  I hare  not  found  elsewhere ; and  shall  ac- 
cordingly notice  hereafter  in  a descripliee  Catalogue  of  my  Eastern  Manuscripts. 

(*'*)  (sUJ  Alexander  sent 

the  body  of  Darius  that  it  might  be  interred  among  tbe  sejMdclires  of  hie  ancestors, as 
we  learn  from  Justin,  (xi.  16}.  See  alao  Plutvcb  (in  Alex.),  and  Arrian  (iii.  22}, 
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religion  ; and  of  Philosophy,  and  Medicine,  Arithmctick, 
“and  Geometry,  and  every  other  science;  ot  all  these  Sb- 
“ KANDEa  commanded  that  translations  should  be  made  and 
“sent  into  Greece,  and  they  were  deposited  in  Macedonia; 
“ and  the  Demebisht  was  burnt ; thus  of  all  the  books  which 
“ had  been  preserved  there,  and  among  the  Persians  gene- 
“ rally,  none  remained  except  a few  in  the  hands  of  some 
“ obscure  individuals  who  kept  them  amidst  the  secret  re- 
“ cesses  of  the  country”(”^)- 

► 

In  this  section,  the  Shiraz  Ndmeh  which  I have 

quoted  in  p.  2G0  and  elsewhere,  should  have  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  Manuscripts  that  notice 
Istakhr;  but  the  exact  date  of  its  composition  does  not 
appear  from  my  copy;  and  besides,  the  principal  passage 
has  been  translated  by  Kaempfer  and  Langlhs(*“). 

XII.  Tlie  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  alt  that  I have 
gleaned  from  Eastern  wiiters  concerning  the  ancient  capital 


1/1  iS  Jy  j (**^) 

liytjiu  j j j j j jl 

l/^.n.>i yl  J oioly"  bjJ JA*?  } >>11-^  fj/.  } !;**»  \t 

ji  tS  <jU  i^jJ\  yU  JkiUi  (_>U^  1^1^  jAil  J Lr>\iS  b 

ui— J 

(•*)  Set  the  " AiBSenitstei  Enoticn:’’  of  Kapmpfrr,  p.  302;  »ml  the  ‘ Memoire 
Histonque  ...r  P.mepolij  ' ofM.  LangUs,  in  the  third  Volume  of  hi«  " CulKxlioU 
Portative  de  Voyages." 
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of  Pars,  or  Perscpolis ; which  they  authorize  us  to  place^ 
without  any  hesitation,  on  the  plain  of  Marvda$ht,  Istakhry. 
or  Persis,  already  indicated  (p.  337),  having  probably  beea 
the  residence  of  Cyrus’s  paternal  ancestors  the  Parsagardans 
or  Perseidans,  during  many  generations  before  the  birth  of 
that  monarch.  In  the  plain  of  Pars  I would  suppose  that 
tract  of  ground  extending  between  two  and  three  miles,  which. 
Cyrus  caused  to  be  cleared  of  trees  and  thorns  in  one  day 
by  his  Persians,  whom,  on  the  same  spot,  he  next  day  enter- 
tained with  a luxurious  feast;  exciting  them,  at  the  same- 
time, to  revolt  against  their  Median  oppressors.  This  trans- 
action happened,  says  Herodotus  in  a certain  district  of 
Persis  (,k  yap  m x«p«»  rii«  n«pa.o(i  Lib.  I.  c.  126)  which  he  has  not 
particularly  named;  but  from  Justin  we  learn  that  Persepolis- 
was  the  place(*^);  and  as  Cyrus’s  mighty  empire  arose  from; 
this  event,  we  may  not  unreasonably  believe  that  the  scene- 
w'as  marked  by  some  great  and  splendid  edifice  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  ruins  are  among  those  Perscpolitan  monuments  still: 
claiming  the  admiration  of  travellers.  From  J ustin’s  account 


(**}  " Penrpolim  regreditar(C]rni>);  ibi  conrocato  populo,  jubcl  omnes  pncalo  cum- 
“tccuribiu  adeiM.et  lilTam  via  circamdaUin  exciderr,  Ac.  (Lib  I.  c.  6).  To  clear 
a road  from  trees  as  here  related  b^  Jostio,  or  to  render  useful  and  productive  a piece  ■ 
of  banen  ground  (comprisiug  eighteen  or  twenty  stadea,  m cmttaiiua  rrahmi  i|  i 
iieaci)  may  have  been  a secondary  object  of  Cyrus  in  employing  bis  people  on  the 
laborious  work  meotioiMd  by  HcrodMua ; but  he  chiefly  wished  to  contrast  the  fatigues 
and  difficulties  of  oue  day  with  the  repose  and  luiuriea  of  the  next,  These  and  still 
greater  blessings,  said  be,  will  be  your  lot,  if  you  shake  off  the  Median  yoke;  otherwise 
]oni  lives  must  be  conaumeU  in  drudgery  and  toil  equal  to  the  task  of  yesterday. 
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immediately  following  the  passage  above  quoted,  Persepolis 
is  fixed  as  the  residence  of  those  spirited  women  whose  re- 
proaches induced  their  sons  and  husbands,  at  first  defeated 
by  Astyages  and  his  Medes,  to  renew  the  combat,  which 
procured  for  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  a most  important  vic- 
tory(”®).  This  circumstance  Plutarch  also  has  recorded,  and 
from  him  it  appears  that  the  decisive  conflict  occurred  very 
near  the  city,  which  IVIedes  and  Persians  would  soon  have 
entered  together  had  not  those  venerable  matrons  arrested 
their  progress  before  it,  or  in  front  of  it(**‘).  Yet  according 
to  some,  the  victory  was  obtained,  where  we  cannot  discover 
the  previous  existence  of  a city.  Thus  Strabo  informs  us. 
that  Cyrus  commemorated  the  success  of  his  last  battle 
with  Astyages  by  the  erection  of  a palace  and  city  at  “ Pas- 
argadae,”  honouring  it  as  the  scene  of  his  triumph(**‘).. 


O "A>t)-«grs — contractii  undique  auxiliis  ipM  in  Prnas  proiiciscitur  et  rapetito 
*'  alacriua  c«rttniiii«,”  Ac.  “Pulu  iUque  cum  Periarum  aciejiBulatim  cederct,  maircs 
et  uxorta  eorum  obviam  occurrunt;  oianl  in  proallum  reverlantur,'*  Ac.  (Just.  I,  Q), 


C')  Ai  ymaucK  rpo  n)a  vaXcut,  Ac,  (De  Virtutib.  Mnlienim).  To  commemorate 
Ibia  circumstance  Cyrus  ordained,  as  Plutarcb  adds,  that  the  king  on  hia  entrance 
into  the  city  should  always  bestow  on  each  woman  a piece  of  gold.  To  evade  com- 
pliance with  this  law,  tlie  avaricious  Ochus  would  never  actually  enter  the  city,  adopt- 
ing, in  preference,  a circuitous  route.  But  the  generous  Alexander  not  only  twice 
observed  this  institution  of  Cyrus,  but  doubled  the  gift  to  every  woman  that  was. 
pregnsnU  (See  Plutarcb  also  in  bis  life  of  Alexander;  and  Xenophon,  Cyr.  VIII,  37,. 
both  expressing  the  city  by  us  Iltpeas). 

(”*)  Tovs  it  Tlaoepyaias  tr<pf|e€  Kvpos-— x«u  eoXiermee  rai  /SaecXscov  rartemner 
n|i  nait  /iva/iuov.  (Lab.  xv).  That  Cyrus  built  the  city  of  Passargada  on  the  spot 
where  be  bad  conquered  Astyages,  is  also  affirmed  by  Diotimus,  on  the  authority  of. 
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After  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  identity  of  Pasarga- 
dae  and  PersepoHs,  it  is  aliao.^t  unnecessary  to  declare  that 
I would  place  the  field  of  battle  on  the  plain  of  or 

Islakhr,  and  the  memorials  of  victory  on  the  same  spot,  or 
on  some  commanding  and  more  convenient  site,  immedi- 
ately adjacent.  The  Pasargadaean  palace,  above  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  seems  to  me  that  edifice  in  the  construction  of 
which  Cyrus  gloried,  and  which,  as  ALlian  relates,  stood  at 
Persepolis(*”)  ; here  also,  if  I conjecture  rightiy,  were  situate, 
what  classick  writers  assign  to  Pasargadie,  the  Tomb  of 
Cyrus,  and  that  Temple  in  which  the  Persian  monarchs  in- 
vested themselves  with  his  robe,  during  the  solemn  cere- 
mony of  inauguration (***). 


AnatimcDcs.  ^See  Strph.  Bjxaiit.  de  Urbib.  in  Pauagardtr.)  It  docn  not  seem 
probable  that  the  Pereiaiu  when  determined  on  revolt,  would  lieve  allowed  the  Medes 
to  tdvance  so  far  aa  Pa$6,  where  aome  would  (dare  the  field  of  battle.  I luiiposc 
that  Cyrus's  paternal  bouse,  (Herodotus  calls  it  rov  Ka/i/tunw  ra  oiciu,  I,  122',  was 
at  Persepulis;  between  this  and  Ecbatana  (or  Hamadaa ) the  roads  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Medes,  (Ilerodot.  I.  I23;i. 

(**^  KepoS  fitv.  vt  fnair,  o rpreperepol  fttya  tffovtt  trt  roll  PaatXuott  if  Ilrpsai- 
eoXu  ortircp  ove  uvrof  uKoXoftijaaro.  (De  Nat,  Anini.  I.  oU). 

(***)  On  this  occasion  as  Plutarch  relates  (in  Arlos.)  they  were  clothed  in  the 
eroXi),  which  Cyrus  had  uorne  before  his  assumplion  of  regal  dignity;  they  then  ate 
some  figs  and  turpentine,  aud  drank  sour  milk.  I do  not  rei  ollect  any  explanation 
of  this  ceremony;  but  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Earmmt  was  of  very  plain 
fashion  and  coarse  materials;  such,  perhaps,  as  the  llcpvrcn  evoXa,  which  be  wore 
when  Cyasares  repMached  him  for  its  meanness,  (rr/  h puvXoritri,  &c  Xenupbs  Cyr. 
II);  and  that  with  the  fruit  and  mi.k  it  remimletl  each  successive  monarch  of  the 
simple  dress  and  frugal  diet  which  ch.rraclerixed  the  Persliiis  before  Cyrus,  by  hia 
wisdom  and  bravery,  had  exalted  their  nation  to  the  highest  glory.  Cuucerniug  the 
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But  whether  those  ruins,  the  chief  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
belonged  to  a temple  or  to  a palace,  the  Eastern  authors 
above  examined  do  not  determine;  for  they  disagree  among 
themselves,  like  the  European  travellers  who  have  explored 
tliem,  and  the  antiquaries  who  from  their  accounts  have  form- 
ed contradictory  opinions.  Thus,  as  we  learn  from  passages 
quoted  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  Della  Valle,  Chardin, 
D'Hancarville  and  others  have  supposed  them  the  ruins  of 
a temple  ; while  many  like  Kaempfer,  Hyde,  Niebuhr  and 
Ste.  Croix,  would  assign  them  to  a palace.  Niebuhr,  indeed 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  edifice  may  have  served  both  for 
religious  worship  and  for  the  royal  rcsidence(***);  in  like  man- 
ner a Persian  writer  ^Scc  p.  382)  ingeniously  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  various  traditions  respecting  it.  Equally  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  are  the  accounts  of  its  foundation  ; and 
we  have  seen  how  widely  some  learned  men,  English,  French, 


ihr  Ttp/iirSoc,  Icrebinlhiu,  or  turpentine,  u genemllT  transUted,  I once  imagined  it 
to  ligiiify  here  that  kind  of  honey  or  manna,  which  is  found  on  certain  trees  and 
shruht,  and  in  a moist  state  called  ter-ingahin  Some  remarks  have 

been  already  given  ^Vol.  I.  pp.  36*2,  432),  on  this  siihstance  under  its  mime  of  gai- 
angabin.  But  perhaps  masticA  may  he  meant  by  the  Greek  word,  or,  perhaps,  the 
pitlackit  fruit.  The  sour  milk  is  evidently  that  ab  i dugh  ( (_>1  or  mi$t  uuwU) 

a common  article  of  diet  among  the  Persians,  noticed  iu  Vul,  I.  p.  2fi3.. 

("*}  “A  mon  avia,  le  tout  a d'abord  dn  representer  un Temple;  car  au  lieu  tjiie  I'on 
"trouvedei  grands  Sphinx  devant  les  grands  temples  de  I'Egjpte,  quipeut-etresont 
'*  d une  mime  aiitiquitk  que  ces  mines  Per8e|Militaines,  on  voit  d'abord  icy  a reiitr^e, 
“d'aulrrs  animaiix  fabuleux  d'nne  prodigieuse  grandeur,"  Ac Du  moiiis  il  paroit' 
avoir  ilk  eaaclrmrnt  le  mime  palais,  qui  a iti  bruli  inconskliriment  par  Alexander," 
(Voyage,  Ac.  Tome  II,  p.  B9,  Ainat.  1730). 
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Germans,  and  others  differ  in  tlieir  calculations  of  its  anti- 
quity, which  lias  been  exalted  (as  a retrospective  glance  at 
page  340  will  show)  to  above  five  thousand  years,  and  re- 
duced to  about  four  Uiousand,  two  thousand  six  hundred, 
two  thousand  three  hundred(**®),  and  to  little  more  than  two 
thousand(“0*  myself  I confess  that  actual  inspection 
did  not  wholly  satisfy  me  respecting  its  original  destination; 
although  the  name  Shah  Kuh  (•/  ,lt)  by  which  the  steep 
and  lofty  rock  behind  it  is  sometimes  called,  exactly  cor- 
responds to  the  BoffAucor  'opof.or  “ Royal  Mountain,”  described 
by  Diodorus,  (Lib.  xvii),  as  being  distant  from  the  palace, 
eastwards,  four  plethra  (rorapa  »x,Spa)  or  four  hundred  feet,  and 
containing  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings;  up  to  which  the 
bodies  were  drawn  by  some  mechanical  contrivance(”®). 


t***)  Mr.  Ho«ck,  who  sapportt  the  opioion  of  Hrrren,  williogi;  aiiigns  Ihe  origin 
•f  Persepolit,  in  ■ gtnnal  >«n«r,  to  Cvrui;  but  the  |»l.ice  to  Darius  Hy^ta8pis,— 
**  bujus  taoMn  palatii  originem  Dario  Hystaspis  tiibuo," Ac.  (Veteri,  Mediie  et  Persic 
Monumcnlk,  p.  30).  This  was  not,  however,  he  thinks,  the  Persian  monarch's  usual 
TTsidence;  but  the  place  where  those  lived  who  attended  or  guarded  the  royal  bodies 
deposited  in  the  adjacent  tombs;  and  where  the  successors  of  Cyrus  were  invested  with 
his  royal  robe,  and  the  treasures  of  deceased  kings  accumulated, 

(**)  This  low  calculation  was  proposed  by  the  late  Professor  O.  O.  Tychsen,  in  his 
work  "De  Cuneatis  Inscriptionibus  Persrpolilanis,”  (Rostoch.  I70B).  wherein  he  aa- 
signs  the  Ckehit  Afiiur  to  a king  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty.  However  extravagant 
the  6rst  calculation  may  seem,  I do  not  believe  that  any  edifice  of  atone  resembling 
the  Takht,  in  style,  magnitude  or  beauty,  has  been  erected  in  Persia  since  the  lime  of 
Alexander.  To  those  who  founded  the  Takht  and  their  immediate  successnrs  of  the 
same  dynasty,  I would  asscribe  the  excavated  tombs  near  that  edifice  and  those  at  the 
place  now  called,  absurdly,  Naktk  i Jiiutam. 

(**•)  Ev  p rwr  BariXcwv  wvTjpy^ov  at  rapes — vw*  opyarmr  it  rivwv  j^fspoiroiifrarv,  Ac. 
(Died.  Sic.  xvii).  It  appears  from  various  Invelleis  that  this  mountain  has  latterly 
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Yet  this  proximity  to  sepulchral  monuments,  from  the 
gloomy  ideas  of  mortality  excited  by  such  objects,  may, 
perhaps,  indicate  the  subjacent  edifice  rather  as  a temple 
dedicated  to  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  religion,  than  as  a 
palace,  the  seat  of  voluptuous  monarchs.  AVhether  the  “Roy- 
al Mountain”  of  Diodorus,  be  the  “ Double  (or  two-topped) 
^Mountain”  op„.)  wherein  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
caused  a tomb  to  be  constructed  for  himself,  as  we  learn  from 
Ciesias(®**) ; whether  this  tomb  be  one  of  the  excavations 
in  the  sleep  rock  at  Naksh  i- Rustam  (See  p.  296) ; or  that 
single  sepulchre  which  has  been  dcscrilicd  as  distant  from 
the  Takht  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  southward  (p.  272) ; 
also,  whether  the  small  scjuarc  edifice  opposite  to  the  sculp- 
tured rock  of  Naksh-i-Ruatam,  and  noticed  in  p.  298,  was 
that  which  once  contained  the  body  of  Cyrus,  and  which, 
while  climbing,  not  without  difficulty,  up  into  its  narrow 

% » ♦ » » 

bornr  llie  namr  of  Rahimtl  ti2nif)ing  but  Ibis  is  an  ^rabick 

wnni  and  rannnt  have  Ineii  the  ungioal  denomination  ; nor  have  1 ever  read  in  any 
Eastern  MS.  that  ihe  mountain  was  so  called.  The  name  Shik  Kuk  presented  itself 
spontaneously;  for  one  day  when  distant  a few  miles  from  the  ruins,  I made  inquiries 
respecting  dilierrot  villages  and  other  objects  then  williin  view,  some  peasants  iudi- 
calevl  Ihe  Skih  Kuk  or  “Koyal  Mountain,”  which  they  also  styled  the  Kiik  e Takkt 
«y^)  having  at  its  foot  the  “Throne  of  Jemsliid.”  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  observed  that  it  was  called  "by  Ihe  modem  Persians 
Skawackeo  and  Ckto-Rakaut,  i.  e.  the  Mountain  of  Mercy.”  ('rmv.  p.  147.  3d  edit). 


C*j  Forty  men  were  employed,  as  Ctevias  relates,  (cap.  xv),  in  winding  up  by  means 
of  ropes,  the  father  aod  mother  of  Darius,  who  bad  expressed  a desire  to  inspect  the 
tomb ; but  the  ropes  slipped,  both  fell,  and  were  killed ; and  Darius  put  to  death  the 
lorty  men,  although  they  were  priests  (iipeis);  Ihe  circumstance,  also,  appears  to  hare 
been  wbully  accidental, 
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doorway,  I thought,  in  many  respects,  conformable  with 
the  description  of  that  monarch’s  tomb,  given  by  Strabo  and 
Arrian(*“) ; whether  Persepolis  was  actually  “ the  richest  city 
“ under  the  sun”  (irXo»«j«ron)t  o»<n(i  mv  wo  Toy  ijXwk)  es  Diodoi'us 
(Lib.  xvii)  affirms  it  to  have  been  when  Alexander,  except- 
ing the  king’s  palace,  delivered  it  up  to  plunder;  what  arti- 
cles besides  gold  and  silver,  we  may  suppose  chiefly  consti- 
tuted the  royal  treasures,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  in  its 
private  houses  during  a long  series  of  years,  some  generations 
or  ages  (u  nXXM’  the  same  historian  relates  ; how  far 

it  is  possible  to  reconcile  its  annihilation,  as  described  by 
Currius  alone,  (V.  7)  with  the  proofs  of  its  subsequent  exist- 
ence and  importance  furnished  by  many  Greek  and  Roman 
■writers,  the  Peutingerian  table  which  styles  it  “ Commcrciuin 

Persarum,”  and  the  still  later  testimonies  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  manuscripts  ; how  far  the  city  extended,  and  the 
exact  situation  of  its  principal  buildings,  temples,  castles  and 
palaces;  all  these  and  many  other  particulars  concerning 
this  great  capital,  form  interesting  subjects  of  research  for 
the  antiquary,  but  cannot  be  here  discussed(**‘). 

(■•)  It  w«J  *'»  tower  not  Urge,’’  nyiyot  ov  /uyas,  h.iving  i very  ntrrow  eiitnnce, 
(Strabo  XV),  It  was  situate,  says  Arrian  (VI,  tv  rw  wopoitiew  r<*  /BaeiXini,  ••  in 
“tbe  royal  gardeo,”  amidst  trees  and  running  streams;  although  the  small  square 
edifice  be  not  at  present  surrounded  with  trees,  the  plain  in  its  immediate  vicinity  U 
finely  watered,  aud  might  easils  be  rendered  a flourishing  garden;  Ihc  square  foumla- 
tion,  the  stone  roof  of  this  edifice  mentioned  by  Arrian,  aud  other  circumstances  I 
shall  notice  on  a future  occasion. 

(“')  On  many  of  those  particulars  it  was  natural  to  expert  information  from  a work 
published  in  Lundou,  1738,  uuder  the  pruuiising  title  of  **  Fcrsepolis  lllustraU.'* 
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Our  illustrious  Jones  himself  could  not  pronounce  any 
decisive  opinion  concerning  what  he  styles  “ the  very  an- 
“ cient  ruins  of  the  temple  or  palace  now  called  the  Throne 
“ of  Jemshid”(*®*).  I shall  not  therefore  protract  this  chapter 
already  extended,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  a disproportion- 
ate length,  by  offering  conjectures,  though  founded  on  actual 
inspection  of  those  ruins(*“).  I must  here  acknowledge  that 
some  local  circuiuslaiices  appeared  to  favour  the  idea  of  a 
palace;  others  of  a temple;  that  in  such  uncertainty  my 
chief  hopes  rest  on  the  discovery  of  an  alphabet  which  may 
explain  the  arrow-lvcaded  or  cuneiform  inscriptions;  and  that 


But  it  does  not,  in  any  dej^ree,  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  derived  from 
earlier  publications ; fur  I be  whole  volume,  (a  tliiu  folioj  cnnlaina  little  more  than  cer- 
taiu  passages  from  Oreek  and  Latin  authors,  and  some  plates  from  tlie  designs  of 
Gliardiu  and  Lebrun,  which  those  passages  ^all  engraved)  are  supposed  to  illustrate. 

(**)  ‘'Discourse  on  the  Persians,"  Asiat.  Res.  Vol.  II.  p.  6S,rLond.  1801). 

Whatever  religious  riles  may  have  lieen  celebrated  here  in  early  ages,  I cannot 
belieie  that  this  edifice  now  called  the  " Throne  of  Jeiushid"  was  at  any  time  used 
by  the  .l/Haefasans  as  a Maged  or  Mosque,  which  some  have  been  induced  to  suppose 
from  a passage  in  the  “ BihliotliequcOrientale"  of  D'HerbelAt,  who,  (under  Etttkhar) 
mentions  tbe  magnificent  palace  now  called  Tchil  .Vinar  or  the  “ Forty  Columns," 
constructed  hy  Queen  Hcma'i  in  the  middle  of  the  city;  this  palace,  he  adds,  the 
ir/aidaa  cooverled  into  a Mosque.  But  bis  authority  is  the  MS.  Lub  al  Tawarikk, 
which,  after  a collation  of  several  copies,  I have  quoted  in  p,  402.  It  seems,  in  my 
opinion,  to  distinguish  clearly  the  Tak/U  or  Chehit  Minor,  from  that  edifice  which, 
the  MuitlatSaa  made  a mosque,  and  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  older 
work  of  Btuivi  has  been  on  this  occasion,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Liub  of  Tataarikk, 
copied  almost  verbally,  and  a passage  extracted  in  p.  371,  will  shew  that  it  does  not 
confound  tlie  two  structures;  which  are  also  distinguished  by  the  Aachk  at  Tawarikh, 
quoted  in  p.  381.  The  situation  of  ■' Jemsbid’s  Throne"  at  the  very  foot  of  a steep 
mountain,  but  little  corresponds  to  "the  midst  of  a city;"  and  its  sculptured  figures, 
would  not  rccamiuead  it  to  JUaailaun  bigots. 
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for  such  a clue  as  might  guide  us  through  the  Pcrsepolilan 
and  Babylonian  mysteries,  I look  with  much  greater  con- 
fidence to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Grotefend  than  to  any  result  of 
my  own  labours.  Meanwhile,  the  plain  of  Marvdaslit  has 
not  yet  been  regularly  surveyed,  nor  the  course  of  its  rivers 
accurately  traced  ; it  offers  like  the  mountains  which  bound 
it,  several  interesting  remains  of  which  hitherto  our  knowledge 
is  imperfect ; the  narrow  pass  by  which  Ale.xandcr  entered 
it  has  not  been  ascertained ; some  tombs,  extraordinary 
passages  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  difierent  excavations  have 
not  yet  been  explored  ; many  architectural  fragments  and 
sculptured  figures  have  not  yet  been  delineated  ; and  of 
numerous  inscriptions  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  any  copies. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  although  Chardin,  Ktempfer,  Le  Brun, 
Niebuhr  and  others  have  done  much,  future  travellers  will 
find  much  yet  remaining  to  be  done  towards  tlie  illustration 
of  Persepolitan  Antiquities. 
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From  Persepolis  to  Ispahan. 


OOON  after  one  o’clock  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  we 
^ left  Persepolis ; and  travelling  for  some  time  in  the  dark 
or  by  faint  moonlight,  wc  passed  the  Naksh-i-Rejeb,  and  at 
four  or  five  miles  the  remains  of  handsome  buildings,  pillars, 
and  doorways,  executed  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  the 
Takht-i-Jemshid ; about  half  past  six  in  the  morning  we 
alighted  at  our  tents  situate  in  the  valley  of  Sitend  the 

march  of  this  day  being  sixteen  miles  and  seven  furlongs. 

The  village  of  Sivend  was  distant  from  us  two  miles;  it 
seemed  built  chiefly  on  the  sloping  side  of  a mountain ; but 
during  the  excessive  heats  of  summer  when  water  becomes 
scarce,  the  inhabitants  remove  into  the  valley  where  we  en- 
camped,and  live  in  huts  or  other  temporary  structures,  on  the 
banks  of  a stream,  sometimes  called  the  (^jI)  Ab  water,  or 
(x;U.  r&d  khdneh  river,  of  Sivend  ; but  it  is  also  denominated 
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the  Talwar,  often  corrupted  into  Falfar  or  Farfar;  and  has 
already  been  described  (p.  329)  as  flowing  into  the  river  Kur 
or  Bandemir.  Here  we  were  supplied  with  very  excellent 
butter,  bread,  fresh  milk  and  mast,  (the  sour  milk  before  men- 
tioned): Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  in  the  shade  was  up  to 
100  at  twelve  o’clock.  Like  the  plain  of  Marodasht,  this 
valley  of  Shend  was  covered  with  the  liquorice  plant;  and 
contained  some  good  trees,  among  which  was  one  very  large 
and  beautiful  chin&r  or  Oriental  Plane. 

On  the  fifteenth  we  began  to  march  in  the  dark,  at  half 
past  one ; and  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  reached  our 
place  of  encampment  near  Kemin  (^J;J-t^),  after  a ride  of  se- 
venteen miles.  This  village  afiords  a pleiising  prospect, 
having  gardens  and  vineyards ; we  saw,  within  one  farsang  of 
it,  the  vestiges  of  an  edifice  called  Gumbed-i-Surkh  a^) 
or  the  “Red  Tower;”  and  supposed  one  of  Uie  seven  villas 
erected  by  order  of  Baiira'm  Gu’r,  to  serve  as  places  of 
residence  for  so  many  princesses ; of  this  building  the  ruins 
are  mostly  clay;  and  nothing  now  remains  to  indicate  cither 
its  importance,  beauty  or  antiquity(’). 


(')  The  Pcriians  who  in  deBance  of  orthography  affect,  on  many  occasions,  what 
they  consider  a mode  of  speahing  soft  or  sweet  sAiHnJ,  almost  ineatiahly 

protrouni  e llie  word  gumbed  as  if  the  Boat  letter  were  z.  But  that  it  should  he  d d, 
without  a point  (alaai  ^ u31>t)  is  posivively  stated  in  the  Diet.  liurkan  Kilet 
(under  A^),  wb:ch  describes  it  as  a kind  of  circular  edifice  constructed  of  brick 
clay,  monar,  JVc.  It  is.  in  fact,  what  we  generally  call  a dome  or  cupola ; and  in 
Chardin',  lime  the  word,  we  may  believe,  was  pronounced  as  at  present,  although  h# 
writes  s for  z;  “I’on  appelle  un  d6me  Gtmbts  eo  Petsan,"  (Voyages,  Tome  IX,  p.Sfi, 
Souen,  172^. 
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For  several  hours  after  our  arrival  at  the  camp  it  was  found 
impossible  to  procure  any  food;  all  the  men  of  Kemin  having 
fled  to  avoid  the  oppression  usually  practised  in  levying  the 
Sidrsdt  or  allowance  of  provisions  required  for  Ambassadors 
and  their  attendants  who  on  a journey  are  considered  as  the 
king’s  guests  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  259).  It  was  here  discovered  that 
Mi'rzaZeki  our  Mehrn6nddr,  one  of  the  chief  ministers,  had 
for  a promised  bribe  of  forty  tumdns  (or  about  thirty-six 
pounds),  engaged  to  the  people  of  this  place  that  our  party 
should  not  halt  here  but  proceed  at  once  by  a forced  march 
to  Murghdb,  distant  five  farsangs  or  eighteen  miles;  and  his 
avarice  induced  him  to  propose  this  fatiguing  journey  ; but 
Sir  Gore  Ouselcy  declared  that  he  would  not  advance  be- 
yond the  regular  stage,  originally  appointed  for  the  day’s 
rest;  as  not  only  the  baggage-mules  might  be  injured,  but 
many  of  the  artillery-men  and  other  Europeans,  besides 
some  hamdla  ( J'.*>.)  or  Indian  palanktn  bearers,  and  the  Ar- 
menian treasurer,  Kuojeh  Aretu'n  were  much  indisposed 
and  suffered  considerably  from  heat. 

The  rage  ofMi'RZ  a Zeki,  thus  disappointed,  fell  heavily 
on  the  wretched  women  and  children  from  whom  his  ser- 
vants took  every  egg,  fowl  and  morsel  of  bread  that  could 
be  found  in  their  huts  and  hovels;  they  were  robbed  even 
of  clothes  and  other  articles,  and  some  who  came  to  our 
camp,  soliciting  redress,  were  driven  away  by  order  of  the 
Mehmanddr  who  did  not  wish  that  his  conduct  should  be 
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made  known  to  the  Ambassador ; many,  also,  were  severely- 
beaten  as  I afterwards  learned ; indeed  the  cries  of  females 
•were  distinctly  beard  during  the  day  at  different  times. 


Kemin  within  a few  years  had  been  a very  flourishing  vil- 
lage, but  its  ruin  commenced  when  it  became  the  property 
of  one  Mi'hza  IIa'di  a favourite  of  the  Prince’s 

mother,  and  her  agent  in  pecuniary  affairs ; the  extortions  of 
tliis  man  had  impoverished,  and  in  some  instances  nearly 
depopulated,  the  ample  territories  under  his  jurisdiction 
which  extended  almost  to  Faad.  The  geograpliical  work  of 
Hahdallah,  composed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  repre- 
sents Kemin  and  a place  named  Karhn,  as  “ two  towns 
“having  many  dependent  districts;  enjoying  a temperate 
“ air,  and  watered  by  running  streams  ; also  yielding  much 

“ corn  and  fruit,  and  abounding  with  gamc^*). 

* 

We  set  out  on  the  sixteenth  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  having  proceeded  about  thirteen  miles,  turned  ofif 
on  the  left  to  examine  some  monuments  ot“  antiquity  which 
bear  the  general  name  of  Mader-i-Suldmdn  y>\»)  or 

“ the  Mother  of  Solomon  although  their  different  parts 
have  been  distinguished  by  various  denominations,  as  I 


ujV  ‘-r*'  3 t/V  J ^^rr^3^  033^^3  (*) 

j »}*.*  3*^ ) 

MS.  iVtcAdC  fl{  Culub,  ch.  IS.  One  copy  for  Kurum,  reads  Farik. 
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found  on  inquiry  from  some  Ili&ts,  attending  tlieir  docks 
among  the  ruins.  The  first  object  examined  was  tlie  Takht~ 
i-Stileimvm  Li-*')  or  “ Throne  of  Solomon  tliis  is  the 

extremity  of  a mountain  built  up  and  faced  with  masonry  of 
large  and  well-cut  stones,  most  of  which  were  bored  with 
holes,  perhaps  for  the  insertion  of  iron  wedges,  forming 
altogether  a kind  of  terrace;  the  space  between  the  projecting 
w ings  being  about  sixty  yards  (See  the  plan,  I’l.  XLIX,  fig. 
J ).  I sketched  (in  two  points  of  view)  the  appearance  of  this 
terrace  (Pl.XLIX,  fig.  2 and  3)  which  was  probably  the 
foundation  or  substructure  of  a palace;  and  descending  a 
little  below  it,  came  to  the  Zind/m-i-Suleim/tn  or 

“ Solomon’s  Prison,”  a building  constructed  of  very  large 
stones  and,  as  might  be  perceived  from  the  wall  still  remain- 
ing, once  exactly  like  the  square  edifice  at  Naksh-i-Rustam, 
already  noticed  (p.  298).  Of  this  resemblance  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  annexed  delineation  (PI.  L) 
in  which  I have  comprehended  with  thxsZinddii,  more  distant 
ruins,  the  pillars  and  the  tomb  as  they  appeared  at  one  view 
on  this  interesting  plain. 

X’ot  very  remote  stood  a single  pilaster,  in  height  about 
twenty  feet,  and  composed  of  two  or  three  great  stones  (See 
PL  XLIX.  fig  4).  In  the  upper  part  was  a tablet  exhibiting 
four  lines  of  arrow- headed  or  Persepolitan  characters;  spaces 
capable  of  containing  two  other  lines  being  left  blank,  one 
between  the  second  and  third ; and  one  under  the  fourth, 

3 I 
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Having  copied  this  inscription  (as  it  is  engraved  in  PL 
XLIX,fig.  5),  I went  onto  a cluster  of  pillars  and  pilasters, 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  ; a column, 
and  other  remains,  constituting  what  tlie  peasants  called 
Divdn  Kh&neh  (*iU.  or  the  “Hall  of  Audience”(’),  Here 
also  were  inscriptions  of  the  same  size  and  letters  as  that 
above  given;  three  which  1 examined  and  compared  differ 
from  it  only  in  the  situation  of  their  blank  spaces ; one  having, 
them  between  the  6rst  and  second  and  the  third  and  fourth 
lines ; another  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Morier’s  first  volume, 
(PI.  XXIX),  has  its  blanks  under  the  second  and  the  third 
lines;  still  each  inscription  presents  the  same  characters  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  number  of  lines. 

While  inspecting  the  Takht  and  the  Zinddn  (for  these 
names  may  serve  until  more  appropriate  can  be  bestowed)  I 
was  separated  from  my  friends,  most  of  whom  having  exa- 
mined the  various  ruins,  proceeded  on  their  way  towards. 
Murghdb,  the  halting-place  or  matizel.  Although  the  {>easants 
were  obliging  and  respectful,  it  did  not  seem  adviscablc  for 
a stranger  attended  by  one  sen'ant  only,  to  continue  long 
among  them ; I therefore  hastened  to  the  most  perfect  of 
those  monuments,  distant  about  three  quarters  of  a mile^ 
This  might  be  considered  as  the  principal  object  here,  were 

0)  See  the  View  of  tlte»e  lemalas  CDgrared  in  PI.  LIl,  from  a aketeb  made  bj  Sir 
Gore  Onielcy. 
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it  possible  to  adopt  the  local  tradition,  and  suppose  that  the 
body  of  Bathsheba  had  ever  been  entombed  in  the  extraor- 
dinary edifice  now  called  the  ]\huhehd  (Seep. 45),  the  Masjed 
or  temple),  the  Girox  Kabrgdk  and  t'iju  both  signi- 
fyiug  “ the  grave’’)  of  Solomon’s  Mother.  Near  this.  Colonel 
D'Arcy  was  engaged  in  delineating  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry ; and  1,  having  ex[)lored  the  recesses  of  a decayed  cara- 
vansera,  regretting  that  time  would  not  allow  me  to  copy 
some  Arabick  inscriptions  visible  there,  ascended  the  high 
steps  of  Balhsheba’s  sepulchre  ; a singular  building  which  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  believe  the  Tomb  of  Cyrtu  had 
the  discovery  of  it  rewarded  my  researches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pasd  or  Fasd  ; or  if,  asMr.  Morier  says,  “ its  position  had  cor- 
“ responded  with  the  siteofPajsflgflrdo,”(Trav.Vol.  I.  p.  145). 

It  is  a square  house,  or  rather  a single  chamber,  above 
twenty  feet  long  and  sixteen  broad  on  the  outside,  the  walls 
and  roof  being  composed  of  few  but  very  large  stones ; it  has 
only  one  entrance,  a narrow  doorway  not  above  four  feet 
high,  and  on  its  four  sides  the  ascent  is  by  seven  stages  of 
huge  granite  masses,  forming  so  many  steps  extremely  in- 
convenient from  their  steepness,  each  stage  as  it  rises  from 
the  ground  being  narrower  than  that  on  which  it  rests.  I 
sketched  its  general  appearance  from  the  same  spot  where 
Colonel  D’Arcy  had  made  a view;  and  he  having  favoured 
me  with  his  drawing,  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased 
that  I have  preferred  it  to  my  own,  as  the  subject  of  PI.  Lf. 
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Tliis  view  includes  the  gateway  of  the  ruined  caravansera. 
But  as  a nearer  prospect  of  the  tomb  may  be  desirable  I 
annex  a view  made  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  which  represents 
that  end  containing  the  door  (Sec  Plate  LIII),  and  tiie 
most  distant  appearance  of  it  has  been  already  given  in  my 
sketch,  (See  Plate  L).  The  wooden  door  was  locked,  but 
not  closely  fitted ; and  through  an  opening  I looked  into  the 
chamber  which  to  me  seemed  perfectly  empty.  The  key,  as 
my  servant  said,  was  always  kept  by  women  ; and  he  could 
not  then  find  the  guardians  of  this  tomb.  They  had,  perha|)s» 
removed  from  the  chance  of  further  contamination  by  infidel 
hands,  those  Kordns,  tin  lamps,  and  other  little  oflferings,  the 
usual  furniture  of  a Muhammedan  saint's  tomb,  which  Mr^ 
Morier  (Trav.  Vol.  II.  p.  117)  liad  seen  there  an  hour  beforet 
but  the  Arabick  inscription  on  the  walls,  hastily  noticed  by 
him,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  travellers  more  at  leisure^ 

The  remains  of  several  marble  columns  were  scattered 
on  the  ground  near  the  mud-wall  inclosing  this  monument, 
at  the  foot  of  uhich  is  a modern  cemetery.  Around  the 
building  and  on  the  plain  in  various  places,  were  vestiges  of 
considerable  structures  that  indicated  a city  both  handsome 
and  extensive ; fragments  of  hewn  marble  appeared  in  great 
quantities ; an  old  liidt  spoke  to  me  of  sculptures  still  visible, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  saw  on  one  of  the  pilasters,  a human  figure 
with  wings  and  a crown  of  extraordinary  shape  ; (See  this 
figure  copied  in  Plate  XLIX,  fig.  6,  by  Mr.  Gordon’s  per- 
mission  from  his  sketch  made  on  the  spot). 
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The  early  European  travellers  who  notice  this  extraordinary 
' place  afford  but  little  information  respecting  it;  they  content 
themselves  with  describing  the  tomb  of  Solomon’s  Mother, 
an  edifice  of,  at  least,  doubtful  anticiuity  ; but  seem  to  have 
passed  without  obseiring  the  other  objects  which,  from  the 
inscriptions  engraved  in  arrow-headed  letters,  may  perhaps 
be  reckoned  coeval  svith  Persepolis,  Joseph  (or  Josaphat) 
Ilarbaro  who  went  from  Venice  to  Persia  in  the  year  1471, 
says  that  “at  the  distance  of  two  days  journey  (from  Cilminar 
“ or  the  “Forty  Columns”)  is  a village  called  Thimar,  and  be- 
“yond  this  at  the  same  distance  is  another,  where  a certain 
“monument  has  been  erected  in  which,  as  people  relate,  the 
“Mother  of  Solomon  was  entombed;  over  this  a chapel 
“ has  been  built  and  on  the  wall  of  it  are  expressed,  in  Arabick 
“ characters,  the  words  Mater  Suleimen  signifying  the  mother 
“ of  Solomon.  By  the  inhabitants  this  place  is  denominated 
“ Me.isctk  Stileimeii,  or,  as  we  may  say,  Solomon’s  Temple. 
“ Its  door  looks  towards  the  cast”(‘). 


Sir  Thomas  Herbert  travelled  from  Shiraz  to  Ispah/ui  ia 
the  year  1627  ; he  mentions  the  Tomb  but  did  not  see  it 


(')  “ Duorum  illinc  dierum  ilinere  villa  quadam  dislat  Tbimar  dicta ; et  ab  eadem 
" simili  rursum  tpacio  alia  quiedam  villa,  ubi  moDumentam  quoddam  extnictum  cst ; 
“ in  eadrmque  sepultam  SaloDionis  niatrem  esse  dicunt ; supra  boc  capella  facta ; et 
“ in  parietc  illius  chaiacteres  Arabici,  ad  bunc  niodum  expressi.  Mater  Suleimen, 
“ boc  est,  mater  Salomonis.  Locus  ille  ab  incolis  indigitatur  Messelh  Suleimen, 
**  quod  uos  tcmplum  Salomonis  esse  dicinius ; porta  illius  Orientem  vetsus  spectaU"' 
(Jos.  Barbari  Itineiarium  in  Biiari  de  reb.  Pers.  Opete,  p.  474^ 
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himself ; and  has  mistaken  the  Arabick  letters  of  Barbaro 
(above  quoted  from  the  work  of  Bizarus)  for  Hebrew;  and 
on  his  own  errour  founds  an  etymological  conjecture;  he  also 
misunderstood  the  position  there  assigned  to  it(*). 

In  1638  the  ingenious  Mandelslo  “ lodged  at  night,”  as 
he  informs  us,  “ in  a great  village  called  ^fcshid  Maderre 
*‘Solinia7i,  by  reason  of  a sumptuous  sepulchre  which  is 
“ w-ithin  half  a league  of  it.  The  sepulchre  is  in  a litle  chappel 
“built  of  white  marble,  upon  a high  square  of  free-stone 
“ work,  so  as  that  the  going  up  to  it  is  by  steps  of  all  sides. 
“ The  air  and  rain  have  eaten  into  the  wall  in  several  places ; 
“ but  time  hath  in  a manner  consumed  several  great  pillars 
“ of  marble,  whereof  what  remains  may  be  seen  all  about 
“ the  structure.  Upon  the  wall  of  the  chappel  there  are 
“yet  to  be  seen  in  Arabian  characters  these  words,  Mader 
“ Suleiman.  The  inhabitants  say  that  Solomon’s  mother 
“ was  interr’d  there  ; but  the  Carmelite  Fathers  of  Sekiras, 
“with  more  likelihood  of  truth,  told  me  that  it  was  tlie 

sepulchre  of  the  mother  of  Schach  Soliman,  the  14 
“ calif  or  king  of  the  posterity  of  Aaly”(*). 


(*)  “ Nor  hr  dutint  hence,”  saja  he,  “ ia  Thymsr;  memorable  (if  Bgzar  tn  not) 
*'  in  an  ancient  monument,  by  some  Hebrew  characlera  auppoaed  to  be  the  buriaU 
*'  place  of  Bath  theta  the  mother  of  king  Sthman;  which  probably  may  be  mutaken 
“for  Beth  themeih,  which  aignifiea  a bouae  dedicated  to  the  St  n.  llowbeil,  ‘tit 
“called  Mechit  Zalzitaen,  i-e,  Solomon'a  chappel;  a place  (if  truly  to;  well  worthy 
" aeeing.”  Trav.  p.  181,  3d  edit. 

(*)  I quote  the  old  translation  of  Mandelalo'i  Trarela  made  by  Darlea,  and  printed 
in  London,  1883,  folio,  (p.  4). 
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The  Heer  Basting,  a Dutch  traveller  on  his  way  from 
Ispahan  to  Gomroon,  in  the  year  l64o,  visited  this  monu> 
ment  which  he  describes  as  a stone  Messed  or  Moorish 
Temple,  supposed  by  the  people  of  that  place  to  have  been 
die  Madresa  Soleyman,  the  high  school  or  college  of  Solomon ; 
where  a pyramid  over  a sepulchre  yet  remains^'^). 

Chardin,  who  in  the  year  1674  went  from  Ispahan  to  die 
South  by  way  of  Asepds  had  not  an  opportunity  of 

seeing  these  remains,  but  strangely  confounds  them  with  the 
“Throne”  or  “Temple”  of  Solomon’s  mother,  situate  with- 
in a few  niilcs  of  Shirdz,  although  the  Venetian  traveller’s 
Iliuerar}’,  to  which  he  alludes  evidently  places  between  them, 
an  interval  of  at  least  five  days’ journey  (®). 

A passage  has  been  already  quoted  (p.  45)  from  the  Ga- 
zophylacium  Ptrsicum,  publi.>hed  in  1684,  by  Father  Angelo, 
alter  a residence  in  Persia  of  fourteen  years;  it  at  least  proves 
that  this  ingenious  Carmelite  differed  widely  in  opinion  from 
his  catholick  predecessors  at  Ispahan,  concerning  the  and'* 


O *'  Eo  »tcfn  Mfidjid  of  Moorxe  TempcI  stall,  die,  na’t  aeggen  der  Inlander. 
**  Madresa  Soleyman,  dat  U,  de  Hooge  School  of  Leer-plaats,  van  Soliman  geoaamd 
" werd,  alwaar  men  ook  renige  Piramiden  op  een  Oraf-stede  staan  riet.”  (Valentin’s 
Collection,  Vol.  V,  p.  240).  It  is  evident  that  the  Dutch  traveller  mistook  the  word 
MUtr  vitb  the  a of  Sultimin  following,  for  Madra$ith  a school  or  college. 

(*)  “ Buanu  raporte  qu’on  voit  M un  tombean  inscrit  de  caracthres  Hebreox,”  Ac.. 

t"^t*)*S**.  Tome  IX.  p.  186,  Rouen,  1723).  I have  above  given  from  Barbaro  (through 
the  medium  of  Binnii)  the  passage  to  which  Chardin  here  alludes. 
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quity  of  those  monuments  attributed  to  Batiisheba,  which  he, 
considered  far  beyond  all  tradition ; in  making  that  extract 
I (jiioted  his  Latin  column,  as  being  more  full  than  the 
others;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that  he  visited  the 
tomb  himself,  as  we  learn  from  the  ltalian(®),  and  says  in  the 
Persian  column  that  it  ivas  called  Kabr-i-matkr-i-Snlimdn 
yfj)  or  “ the  burial  place  of  Solomon’s  mother.’’ 

To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  oiir  Kuropeans,  1 have 
searched  for  information  concerning  this  place  among  the 
JJastern  writers;  they  however,  afford  but  little  and  that  little 
is  very  unsatisfactory;  those  two,  at  least,  in  whose  manu- 
script works  alone  I have  found  this  monument  noticed. 
According  to  IIamdai.i.ai;  Mastowfi  “The  plains  or  mca- 
“dows  ol  Cdldii  are  near  the  grave  of  the  mother  of  Solo- 
“ mon  the  prophet,  on  whom  be  the  peace  of  God ! they 
“extend  four  farsangs  in  length  but  are  ot  inconsiderable 
“ breadth.  The  tomb  of  Solomon’s  mother  is  a square 
“house  or  chamber,  constructed  of  stone.  The  Fdrs  Nd- 
“ or  “ History  of  Fdrs,"  declares  that  no  person  can 

“enter  this  edifice  or  look  into  it,  from  the  apprehension  of 
“ being  punished  with  blindness;  but  I never  discovered 


(*)  Viddi  non  lontano  d4  Porsepoli  quclla  fabrica  liorrcnda  chiamata  sepolcro ; 
in  his  French  column^  **  un  superbe  nionumcnl.”  (Gaxoph.  Pers'  p.  305). 

C’)  Comiioseil  by  Ebn  al  Balkhi  Kha’n  about  Ibe  begin- 

ning of  tbc  iwelflb  century : a work  ao  ealreincly  rare  m Persia  that  my  endeavoura 
to  procure  a copy  were  uusuccesafut. 
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“ that  any  one  had  ventured  to  make  the  experiment  or  as- 
“ certained  the  fact”(“). 


Ha'fiz  Abrc'  in  his  “Chronicle”  describes  the  marghzdr 
or  meadows  of  Caldn  as  being  “ near  the  meshehd  of  the 
“ mother  of  Solomon,  on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  God ! The 
“ length  of  that  plain  is  four  farsangs,  but  its  breadth  is 
“trifling;  and  the  fn«//eAd  of  Solomon’s  mother  (on  whom 
“ be  peace  !)  is  a house  built  of  stone,  and  in  that  place 
“ stones  of  immense  size  and  very  handsomely  cut  have 
“ been  employed”(’*).  The  same  writer,  having  described 
the  Takht  i Jemshid,  adds  this  passage;  “ and  there  is  likewise 
“another  place  in  the  Ki'ireh  or  district  of  Istnkhr,  on  the 
“ road  to  Aberkuh,  entitled  the  Meshehd  i Mddtr  i Suldmdn, 
“ or  Tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon,  on  whom  be  peace ! 
“ Here,  also,  are  stones  of  considerable  size  and  sculptured 
“in  a wonderful  manner;  the  work,  as  it  is  related,  of  those 


ui— »jUjt  jj'f*  (") 

>— j'  ^ j 4.^'j  ^ U1 

L" ^ ^ ^ ^ jti  ‘i**  - *j 

()1S.  \u2kti  ol  Culubf  ch,  12).  aAL  ^ ^1 

Tli«  cunipoiind  word  margh  zar  Hignifie*.  |»a^turi-*l.in(t  vicliling  abuiiduntlj  the  vcrdiint 
herbage  culled  margh  ( accented  with  fattth  );  and  hau  not  any  reference  to  the 
word  murgk  or  moorgk  accented  with  damm),  which  would  aign'fy  “ a bird." 

^ I— ('*) 

(MS.  Tm  ikh  lUJiz  Abrit ).  a *— 3 •*'1 

3 K 
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“Jjn«  (the  “Genii”  or  spirits)  who  were  subsenient  to 
“ Solomon,  on  whom  be  peace  !”(**) 


These  like  the  extracts  above  given  from  European  tra-  / 
Tellers  relate  principally  to  the  tomb;  but  yield  no  indica* 
tion  of  that  city  which,  as  the  ruins  of  palaces,  temples  or 
other  edifices  still  remaining  authorize  us  to  believe,  once 
covered  a great  portion  of  the  adjoining  plain  ; yet  wc  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  Joseph 
Barbaro  visited  this  spot ; and  still  more,  in  the  fourteenth 
when  Hamdat.lah  described  it,  numerous  vestiges  of  build- 
ings, sculptured  figures  and  inscriptions  were  visible  which 
have  since  disappeared,  though  superstition  has  saved  the 
tomb  froib  delapidation. 


I shall  close  the  account  of  this  place  with  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  remarkable  objects  that  it  offered  to  my  view. 


I.  The  Takht  or  Throne  (PI.  XLIX.  1, 2,3),  I conceive  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a palace,  because  it  resembles  the 
substructure  of  many  Persian  edifices  some  ot  which  were 
probably  the  abodes  of  kings  in  former  ages,  as  others  at 
present  are  the  royal  mansions.  Thus  the  Takht-i-Jemshid 


ii  A ^ ^ ‘“-A  ) 

Ai— 1 JWl  jl  yl  Jiil  »0j>  ^ yUaLi  ^ 

<^yi%.Tarikh  HaHiAhru).  ^ 
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(J EMSiii'Ds  Throne)  at  Persepolis,  is  founded  on  a terrace 
of  huge  cut  stones  prujecting  from  the  bottom  of  a mountain 
into  the  plain;  and  thus  the  modern  palace  called  Takht-i- 
Knjdr  near  Shir&t,  is  raised  on  a similar  basis.  This  nati- 
onal style  also,  may  be  discovered  in  the  Saadetabdd  and 
Chehil  Suldn  at  Ispahan;  in  the  Takht  or  Kasr-i-Kajdr  near 
Tehran  ami  several  others.  What  kind  of  superstructure 
rested  on  the  Takhl-i-Suleimdn  it  is  now,  I fear,  impossible 
to  ascertain.  The  terrace  may  have  supported  a wooden 
fabrick,  or  a pavilion  capable  of  containing  the  king  silting 
in  state  upon  his  royal  throne,  which,  there  is  reason  to  im- 
agine, was  in  times  most  remote,  as  now,  one  of  the  richest 
attributes  of  Eastern  sovereignty.  From  such  a situation 
the  Monarch,  would  be  conspicuous  to  multitudes  of  vassals 
and  troops  assembled  on  the  subjacent  plain,  to  behold  his 
splendour  during  the  day  of  Naur&z  or  other  ancient  festivals. 
The  “Throne”  has  probably  in  many  places,  imparted  its 
name  to  the  terrace  or  spot  on  which  it  usually  stood. 

II.  The  edifice  called  by  my  rustick  guides  the  Zinddn 
or  “ Prison”  of  Solomon,  (See  Plate  L)  resembled  so 
perfectly  that  at  Naksh-t-Rustdm  before  described  that 
each  seemed  erected  for  the  same  purpose  (whatever  it  may 
have  been)  and  about  the  same  period. 

III.  The  single  pilaster,  (PI.  XLIX.  4)  with  the  inscription 
in  Pcrsepulitan  letters,  apparently  foriqed  part  of  an 
extensive  range. 
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IV.  Tlie  Dlvdn  Khuneh  (PI.  LII)  was  probably  one 
extremity  of  that  magnificent  edifice  to  which  belonged  the 
pilaster  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  sameness  of  proportions, architectural  style, 
and  inscrij)tions;  and  wc  may  suppose,  from  the  fragments 
scattered  in  the  intermediate  space,  that  its  distant  parts 
■were  connected  by  pilasters,  walls,  and  columns. 

V.  The  Cflrfla<{«ser<i  although  now  fallen  into  decay,  was  a 
commodious  and  handsome  building  of  its  kind.  I suspect 
that  the  more  ancient  ruins  have  contributed  materials  tow- 
ards its  construction.  It  is,  perhaps  between  four  and  six 
hundred  years  old  ; but  the  date  might  probably  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  Arabick  inscription  on  the  gateway,  which  I 
had  not  leisure  to  copy. 

Wc  learn  from  Manuscripts  alrcady^  quoted  that  this  tomb 
is  not  ascribed  by  the  Persians,  to  any  modern  female  ; 
they  suppose  that  it  contained  the  body  of  Bathsheba,  who 
■was  called,  as  Muhammedan  traditions  relate,  Diia'iegii 
or  Sa'iegu  (^U  or  jjU)  the  wife  of  Uriah,  and  mother 
of  Solomon,  whose  story,  much  corrupted  from  the  Hebrew 
Scripture,  is  given  by  Tadri.  But  Mandelslo  heard  from 
the  Italian  Carmelites  at  Shirdz  that  it  belonged  to  Wallada 
the  mother  of  an  Arabian  Khalifah  named  Suleima'n  (on 
whom  he  bestows,  incorrectly,  the  Persian  title  Shdh J;  and 
he  refers  to  the  words  of  Elmaki'n,  as  his  authority  for  her 
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name  and  tlic  year  when  her  son  began  to  reign('*).  I have 
examined  ihe  original  Arabick  text  of  this  writer  and  find  the 
quotation  sufficiently  exact ; but  from  a preceding  passage 
it  appears  that  she  was  mother  also  of  the  KhnUfuh  W a li'd  or 
Vali'd  and  we  are  not  authorised  by  any  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  those  two  Monarchs  to  suppose  the  monu- 
ment a work  of  either;  or  that  the  body  of  \Va  la'dah,  living 
or  dead,  had  ever  been  tiansported  from  Cufah  or  Damascus 
into  the  heart  of  Persia.  To  me  it  seems  highly  doubtful 
whether  any  of  her  children  (for  she  had  four)  constructed 
this  Mcsiie/id  in  a spot  most  probably  not  consecrated  during 
their  age  by  the  vicinity  of  any  Muselman  tcmple('*). 

But  in  the  records  of  succeeding  times  other  personages 
occur  bearing  the  name  of  SuLEt  m a'n,  to  whom,  as  Persians, 
the  title  Shdh  would  be  more  applicable  tlian  to  an  Arabian 
Khalifah  or  Amir.  Yet  a writer  no  less  distingiiished  for 


('•)  The  year  713  of  our  era.  Sec  Msuclelalo,  in  the  Eoglish  Iranilatioa  of  bit 
Travels  by  Davies,  p.  4. 

(“>  WalVdah  first  mfntionwJ  by  Elmaki'n  in  the  thirteenth 

clia|itrr  of  bis  TJrikh  al  mi$hmin  of  which  the  Arabick  texl»  without 

«ny  Iranslation,  was  printed  al  Leyilvn  in  ■ small,  but  Ihiek,  duodecimo  volume,  ia 
1G23:  when  also  was  published  in  Ihe  same  city,  Erpeuius's  latin  IranslaliQO  of  it,  under 
Ihe  title  of  “ Hisloria  Saraccnica,"  (4  toX  She  is  again  mentioned  in  llie  next  chapter 
as  mother  of  ScLEiji  a n the  fourteenlb  Kkalifah  (aaU.)  who  died  in  llie 

ninety  ninth  year  of  Ihe  Hgrah  (of  Christ  7I7\  at  a place  belougiiig  to  the  territory 
of  Kintterin  in  5Ae'ai  (j»l— ) or  Syria.  From  the  historian 

Khondexu'r,  and  others,  I Icam  that  Wala'dah  was  the  mother  of  three  sons,  and 
ouf  daughter. 
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historical  than  for  geographical  excellence,  IIamdallah 
Mastowfi,  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  its  real 
founder  had  the  annals  which  he  examined,  or  inscriptions 
on  the  tomb,  or  on  the  adjoining  Caratanserd,  assigned  its 
construction  to  any  of  those  chiefs  or  princes  who  flourished 
in  an  age  not  long  preceding  his  own.  Still  we  find  that  he 
adopts  the  vague  popular  tradition  which,  in  ascribing  this 
monument  to  Bathsheba,  plainly  acknowledges  that  its  true 
origin  is  unknown.  This,  however,  does  not  much  surprize 
me,  so  readily  do  the  gravest  Oriental  writers  admit  into 
their  works  the  most  improbable  accounts  ; but  it  seems 
strange  that  he  makes  no  observations  on  those  ruins  which 
cover  in  many  places  the  adjoining  plain,  where,  when  he 
wrote  (near  five  hundred  years  ago),  others,  not  visible  at 
present,  wxrc  probably  standing. 

Although  desirous  of  giving  to  future  travellers  whatever 
advantages  can  be  derived  from  my  inquiries,  I reserve  for 
another  occasion,  one  conjecture  on  this  subject,  to  which 
some  readers  may  think,  perhaps,  too  many  pages  have 
already  been  devoted.  It  was  not  possible  w’ithin  an  hour 
to  examine  perfectly  all  the  remains  scattered  at  various 
intervals.  An  antiquary  might  here  expect  much  gratification; 
and  those  who  shall  hereafter  view  those  monuments  at  leisure 
will  prove,  as  I have  reason  to  believe,  that  more  has  not 
been  said  of  them  than  they  desen’e.  The  adjacent  mountaina 
claim  particular  attention,  and  the  trouble  of  exploring  their 
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recesses  would  probably  be  requited  by  very  interesting 
discoveries(’*). 

Leaving  these  for  some  more  fortunate  inquirers.  Colonel 
D’Arcy  and  I proceeded  across  the  plain  where  many  lU&ts 
had  assembled  r among  them  were  several  women  ; two  of 
• whom  wore  silver  coins  strung  in  rows  about  their  heads ; 
these  appeared  to  be  the  principal  ladies  of  the  ord(i  or  camp; 
one  was  old,  the  other  young  and  comely.  Hoping  for  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  medals  without  seeming 
impertinently  curious,  1 entered  into  conversation  with  those 
ornamented  females  whilst  they  very  hospitably  provided  for 
us  some  excellent  mAu,  or  coagulated  milk;  but  of  the  coins 
none  were  ancient;  a few  bore  legends  in  CAfi,  the  others  in 
modern  Persian  characters.  We  hastened  to  join  our  friends 
and  arrived  soon  after  them  at  Murghdb  (wU^*),  a large  and 
pleasant  village,  distant  from  the  ruins  about  five  miles,  and 
from  the  last  manzel  near  Kemin,  eighteen.  We  this  day 
enjoyed  that  rare  phsenomenon  a shower  of  rain;  and  a 
messenger  arrived  with  a most  gracious  letter  from  the  king 
to  the  ambassador. (**) 

(**)  From  the  following  pi«s*ge  of  Mr.  Hocck’i  work  we  leara  that  the  ingenious 
Grotefend  regardr  the  Madir  i Sulrimin  as  Pasargndc,  and  the  square  bouse  or 
ebaniber  as  the  tomb  of  Cjrus ; but  Mr.  Hocck  himself  has  not  adopter!  this  opinion; 
to  him  the  square  ediBce  appears  a sepulchral  monument  erected  in  the  Saasanian 
age.  “ Probare  studet  ol.  Grotefendos,  rudera  ilia  seterum  esse  Paaargadarum, 
“ ardiSciiiro  rero  illud  singularis  structurac  Cyri  sepulcrnm.  Non  idem  mihi  peraua- 
"suni  habeo — Sepulcrnm  babeo e Sassanidarura  tempore;  buic  aero  conseoit  aedicn- 
" lac  siructura,"  Ac.  (Vetcris  .Mediae  et  Persiae  Monumeota,  pp.  SO,  62). 
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At  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  tlie  seventeenth  we  left 
MurgMb,  and  did  not  reach  Ghdzidn  vulgarly  called 
Guzioon  or  Kdzioon J until  nine,  although  the  distance  was 
but  twenty  miles;  the  road  being  extremely  bad,  with  three 
rough  kulels  or  mountain-passes.  At  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  we  crossed  the  river  lieni  Arus  (tjujje  ^),  and  near 
Ghdzidn  we  saw  the  remains  of  a mud-built  castle,  not  worthy 
even  of  a sketch,  although  the  country  people  here  declared 
that  these  were  vestiges  of  Bahra'm  Gu'r’s  “Red  Tower,” 
XhtGumhed i Surkh  orYdkuti and  consequently 

that  the  ruins  near  Kemin,  already  mentioned,  had  no 
pretensions  to  that  title.  Many  parts  of  this  country  appear 
to  have  been  the  scenes  of  that  monarch’s  pleasures.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Asepds  is  seen  his  Kit'islik  i zard 

(jjj  Ljiz/)  or  “ Yellow  Villa;”  as  several  persons  informed  me, 
and  1 have  before  noticed  (p.  22o)  his  “Green  Tower” 
between  SA/Vd:  and  Zarkdn.  We  found  that  several  inhabitants 
of  Ghdzidn,  a populous  village,  had  died  within  three  or  four 
days  of  putrid  sore-throats ; many,  both  men  and  women, 
suffering  from  considerable  tumours  were  brought  to  Mr. 
Sharp  the  surgeon,  who  administered  medicines  but  thought 
it  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  recover.  The  Thermo- 
meter here  was  up  to  96  in  the  shade,  at  two  o’clock  afternoon; 
the  ground  all  about  this  place  seemed  covered  with  wild 
thyme,  licorice  and  the  asafoctida  plant. 

We  began  to  march  very  early  on  the  eighteenth,  and 
having  advanced  fifteen  miles  halted  at  Delunasr  jJj),  or. 
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as  it  is  commonly  called,  Delimzar;  about  half-way  between 
this  village  and  GMziun,  we  passed  the  mud-built  houses  of 
Kishldk  (jlij)  leaving  it  on  the  right;  many  of  those  habita- 
tions looked  like  subterraneous  holcsat  the  loot  of  a mountain. 
Near  Dclinnzar  was  a stone  gate-way,  part  of  some  mean 
and  I believe  modem  edifice,  which  the  peasants  assured  me 
was  one,  two,  or  jicrhaps  three  thousand  3'cars  old  ; here  we 
found  the  water  clear  and  good;  the  Thermometer  at  two  and 
three  o’clock  was  not  higher  than  93.  This  day  an  alarm 
reached  us  respecting  the  Bakhtiarh  of  Luristun 

; a very  turbulent  race,  who  w ere  said  to  be  in  a state 
of  insurrection  ; to  have  committed  many  robberies  and 
murders  on  the  road;  and  threatened  to  intercept  us,  oral 
least  to  carry  oft'  our  baggage.  It  was  also  rumoured  that 
five  hundred  horsemen  had  been  detached  from  IspaMn  by 
the  AnAn  ad’dou/ch  to  attack  those  Dakhtidris,  and  even  that 
a battle  had  been  fought  in  which  several  men  were  killed  on 
both  sides.  AVhatevcr  foundation  may  have  been  for  these 
reports,  the  Mdimdnddr  Mi'rza  Zeki,  judged  it  ex|)edient 
to  a[ipoint  a body  of  soldiers,  some  armed  with  muskets, 
(chiefly  matchlocks)  others  with  spears  and  swords,  as  a 
guard  for  the  loaded  mules;  and  when  our  trumpets  sounded 
at  eleven  o'clock  this  night  we  prepared  to  march,  and,  an 
Hour  after,  set  out  from  Delinazar{'^). 


A 6ae  >oung  horse  of  Arabien  breed  which  Mr.  Gordon  had  brought  from 
Sk^ukier,  died  this  dav;  and  his  death  was  attributed  to  some  poisouous  herb,  probably 
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On  the  nineteenth  at  ten  in  the  morning,  we  halted  at  Eklid 
(j^l)  after  a very  fatiguing  journey  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
according  to  the  perambulator.  Our  road,  during  the  last 
three  hours,  lay  between  immense  mountains  of  granite  and 
marble,  through  a fine  plain  which  approaches  Eklid;  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  villages  that  we  had  hitherto  seen,  with 
extensive  gardens,  handsome  trees,  and  delightful  streams  of 
admirable  water.  Women  also,  seemed  to  almund  here, 
better  dressed  than  is  usual  in  other  places ; few  of  them 
however  were  pretty.  The  ambassador  was  received  by  an 
litikb&l  very  respectable;  but  not  so  numerous  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a place  which,  with  its  ten  or  eleven 
dependent  territories,  contained,  as  it  was  said,  above  two 
thousand  families  or  houses.  Of  those  territories  Surmck  or 
Surineh  is  the  principal,  and  has  long  been  associated  with 
Eklid  in  books  of  Geography.  The  name  of  this  village  or 
town  (which  has  a mosque,  a Caravanserai  and  publick  baths), 
is  often  corruptly  written  and  pronounced  Kelil ; but  En.v 
Ha  UKAL,  near  nine  hundred  years  ago,  ascertained  its  ortho- 


tbe  pu$Hm  or  {ishSn,  (I  wrife  Uif  name  merelv  from  ita  soun  l);  for  Mr.  Bruce  inforniHl 
me  at  BioArAr  that  two  horses  beloiii!tiii(  to  a friend  hid  been  destroyetJ  by  thi»  Itrrb 
a abort  time  l»erore  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan.  Tb^t  excellrut  work  the  51S  Rauzdt 
olJendt  or  *'Gardciu  of  Paradise,"  ^wbirb  is,  in  simple  lau^ua^e, 

the  history  of  Hcrdt)  meiiliuas  a plain  near  Mahmud  not  far  from 

Tabriz^  **  where  the  herbage  was  poisonous,  »o  that  all  quadrupeds  that  ate  of  it  died ; 
**  the  water  also  of  that  place  was  not  good  " iHauzat  or  Section  *21). 

Cju  j ^ ‘■y 

Tbi*  tiutory  of  Ueril  wM  compoicd  A.  11. 1)07,  1).  1401). 
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grapy (‘*).  The  MS.  S(ir  al held&n  enumerates  among  the  chief 
towns  of  Pars,  “ Eklid  and  Surmek;”  and  in  the  same  class 
Ekl'id  is  ranked  by  the  Arabian  (or  Nubian)  geographer  Al 
Edrisi,  (Clim.  III.  Sect.  6).  The  Persian  writer  so  often 
quoted,  Hamdallah,  describes  it  in  the  same  passage  with 
Surmek  and  Arjdn  one  of  its  territories.  “ Eklid” 

says  he,  “is  a small  city  having  a castle;  its  climate  is 
“ temperate  and  it  is  watered  by  running  streams;  it  produces 
“fruits  of  every  kind,  and  supplies  all  the  neighbouring 
“ country  with  corn.  Surmek  also  is  a small  town  and 
“ resembles  Eklid  in  every  respect.  The  apricots  o( Surmek 
“ are  exceedingly  sweet  and  good,  and  when  dried  are  sent 
“ in  great  quantities  to  various  places;  many  districts  depend 
“ on  Eklid  and  Surmek”{'^).  For  this  name,  but  spelt  after 


('•)  ••Eklid  and  Surmtk  ((J^)  are  two  towns  which  in  Persian  are  writ- 
ten Aff.’/d  and  Snrow*  (Ay-)."  Orient,  Geogr.  p.  06.  I benrd  £*//</ tijled 

b>  some  of  the  iimahiiaiits  lielil  i Surmih. 

tAeV  s i hs— (”) 

J .JjA  U-Uft  j\  J alcj  SJA.  jy  Akj>  j\  J Jjb 

tfrr*  ‘//“id  M>j3j 

(Sui.  Culub.  ch.  12).  Vi— 1 J jU— 

Each  dependent  district,  as  I heard,  has  a mud-welled  fort  and  a village.  The 
castle  of  .Sunwcik  in  A.  H.  795  (A.  D.  1393)  ssas  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Sha  H 
Mansu'R  [jJ sti),  whilst  that  harbarisn  conqueror  TAtMU'E,  invaded  Pir$, 
as  we  learn  from  SasBiF  Ao'oi'N  Ali,  who  mentions  also  the  neighbouring  village 
J)eyk  i Bid,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  as  that  historian  wrote  (according  to  my  two 
Manuscript  cojiies  of  his  work),  although  Petis  de  la  Croia  in  his  translation  has  omitted 
the  first  word  Drgh.  " a village,"  which  is  essential  in  Ihe  name,  as  signifying  " the 
" Village  of  Willows  VJ  — j/*  3 (E*E“  3 

" He  led  forth  his  troops  to  the  castle  of  Dtj/h  • Bid,  and  the  castle  of  Surmtk,  and 
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the  Persii)n  manner  Surmeli,  a derivation  may  be  found  in 
the  Dictionary  Burhdn  Kdtcai^''). 

The  horses,  mules,  and  Indian  /«j/fl«/./M-bcarcrs,  were  much 
fatigued  by  the  journey  of  this  day,  and  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  allow  them  some  repose.  We  therefore  remained 
at  Eklid  during  the  twentietli;  the  morning  and  evening  of 
which  proved  so  cool  as  to  render  great-coats  and  additional 
bed-clothes  desirable;  although  at  three  o’clock  the  Thermo- 
meter rose  to  94.  Here  it  was  discovered  that  our  Mehmdndur, 
M I'uzA  Zeki,  a man  in  repute  among  the  Persians  for  pro- 
bity, and,  as  I before  mentioned,  one  of  the  principal 
ministers,  had  demanded  from  the  villagers  on  pretence  of 
siursdt  or  allowance  for  the  embassy,  seven  hundred  tnann 
of  barley,  whilst  three  hundred  were  sufficient;  ninety  fowls 


"the  fortress  of  iVerwjrf," (MS.  or  “ History  of  TaimAr,*'  Book  Ilf, 

cb.  23).  Yet  few  imuslationa  have  been  ever  executed  with  $ucli  Hdelity,  judgment 
and  ingenuity  as  that  accomplished  Frenchman's, 

^ *■** J ^ ( ) 

^ •*  Surmck  signifies  that  substance  which  is  applied  (is  a colly- 
**  num)  to  the  eyes  ; and  it  is  also  the  name  of  a town  or  district  of  which  pro- 
**  duces  that  substance.**  Of  this  and  of  other  cosnieticks,  H would  appear  that  the 
use  has  long  been  common  to  the  Persians  and  distant  nations;  speaking  of  the  Greek 
ladies  Mr.  Haygartb  says  **  Their  eye-brows  are  formed  into  regular  lines  with  great 
**care»  $0  as  to  appear,  in  the  language  of  Anacreon,  **  neither  Joined  nor  separated.** 
**  The  eye-lids  are  tinged  with  a dark  tint  called  ^vpfu  ; the  nails  of  their  fingers  aud 
*'  even  of  their  toes  are  tinged  with  a dye  brought  from  Egy|»t  and  called  rivo.*'  (Notes 
to  the  Poem  of  '*  Greece,"  p,  197)*  On  the  tttrmrh  and  Ainnd  (1^^)  i*^ 

exactly  the  same  monner  by  Persian  ladies,  I shall  liave  occasion  to  oficr  some 
remarks  in  another  place.  The  Hebrew  scriptures  and  Egyptian  niunuDies  sutficienllg 
prove  the  autU|uity  of  such  cosmeticks. 
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instead  of  twenty,  and  every  other  article  according  to  the 
same  system,  commuting  the  surplus  for  money;  yet  such  is 
the  general  practice  of  this  country. 

Observing  my  baggage  lying  on  the  ground  and  exposed 
at  noun  to  the  sun,  which  at  ShirAz  had  already  split  several 
boxes,  I enquired  why  the  muleteer  had  neglected  to  place  it 
in  a shade,  or  cover  the  packages,  as  usual,  with  nameds  (x*;  or 
pieces  of  felt);  it  appeared  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  move, 
having  just  received  a very  severe  beating  from  ihe /crashes 
or  meanest  servants  belonging  to  the  MehmAnddr,  and,  as 
several  witnesses  assured  me,without  the  smallest  provocation. 
I instantly  applied  fur  redress  to  the  ambassador,  who 
informed  Mi'hza  Zeki  of  the  outrage  and  of  my  complaint. 
Shortly  after,  a fat  and  stupid-looking  fellow,  who,  as  I 
understood  was  the  travelling  chaplain  or  dkhAn  of  our 
MehmAnddr,  came  with  several  people  to  my  tent  that  he 
might  examine  the  witnesses;  a long  string  of  beads  made  of 
the  Khak-i-Karbeldi  <— fU.),  or  holy  clay  out  of  Ali’s  tomb 

at  Karbeld,  dangled  from  his  hands(*‘).  But  before  the 
grievance  was  half-stated,  he  interrupted  the  speakers;  swore 
they  were  all  liars,  and  employed  so  many  opprobrious  terms 


(")  Of  such  beida  many  Ihousaud  ilriogs  are  aiiaually  sold  in  the  idzifra  of  every 
Persian  town  to  true  believers  of  tlie  SAM  sect,  who  hold  in  veneration  the  memory 
of  Al.i.  1 purchased  some  at  Skiriz;  the  clay,  at  least  in  its  baked  state,  appears  of 
a dark  greenish  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellow;  the  beails  are  of  varionc  sizes, , 
but  seldom  exceed  in  bulk  a common  pea  For  the  use  of  beads  among  the  Mtutlttim  / 
and  ibe  idolaters  of  India,  ace  Moor’a  " Hiudd  Pantheon.’* 
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against  the  unfortunate  muleteer,  (whom  he  seemed  also 
much  inclined  to  strike)  that  I could  no  longer  observe  the 
common  rules  of  politeness,  but  pushed  him  rather  precipit- 
ately out  of  my  tent.  Finding  after  various  messages  that  I 
persevered  in  demanding  justice,  Mi'rza  Zeki,  at  last, 
inquired  into  the  matter  himself ; and  having  ascertained 
how  many  times  his  ferdshes  had  struck  the  muleteer,  he 
placed  a cudgel  in  the  plaintiff’s  hands,  and  authorized  him 
to  indict  five  blows  for  every  one  that  he  had  received.  But 
tliis  the  poor  man  declined;  unwillingto  offend  the -l/c/iwuHt/dr, 
and  dreading  the  future  vengeance  of  his  servants. 

In  the  evening  we  rode  about  three  mites  from  EhUd  to  a 
place  bcaalil’ully  situate  among  trees,  where  we  saw  a stream 
of  most  pure  and  excellent  water,  full  of  fish;  and  its  source 
called  the  Chashmeh-i-Peighambtr  or  “ Prophet’s 

Fountain which  is  said  to  have  started  from  the  rock  by 
command  of  Muhammed,  in  a manner  truly  miraculous,  as 
he  was  never  at  this  spot.  To  tliose,  however,  who  appear 
incredulous,  some  marks  impressed  on  a stone  by  the  piophet’s 
hand  or  foot,  are  exhibited  as  convincing  proofs.  W'e  began 
our  march  soon  after  midnight  and  reached  Abddah  (uW)  at 
seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first;  the  road  was 
good ; the  distance  from  Eklid  eighteen  miles  and  a half(**). 

(")  ThoM  who  cooductnl  the  wberl  or  pennbalator,  hsTing,  through  aone  mis- 
tahe  of  the  guide,  proceeded  h;  a circuhou*  path,  dearrihed  the  dtslaucc  aa  twenty 
■iilea  three  fartooga.  The  Pentane  reckon  it  five  faraaogs. 
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Abddah  must  have  once  been  a ver^'  considerable  place;  for 
teveral  miles  nearit  tlie  plain  is  covered  with  walls  and  vestiges 
of  gardens,  and  ruins  of  mud-built  houses,  now  deserted. 
Hamdallah  Mastowfi  includesitin  the  following  descrip- 
tion ; “ Harir,  AbMah  and  Sarur  (or  Saner  J.  Ilarir  is  a 
“small  town,  enjo^ring  a temperate  climate;  it  has  running 
“ streams  and  produces  fruit  abundantly.  Abddah  is  likewise 
“a  small  town,  possessing  the  same  advantages  with  respect 
“ to  air,  iVuit,  and  running  streams ; it  has  also  a strong 
“ castle  watered  by  the  river  Kur.  Tliis  place  is  very  fertile 
“in  corn,  and  many  important  districts  are  attached  to  it; 
“ the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  annually  pays  is  twenty 
“ five  thousand  five  hundred  dindrt’^).  Here  we  met  a 
Tartar,  (nr  correctly  Tdtdr  jbU)  courier  bringing  dispatches 
to  the  ambassador;  be  had  passed  but  seventeen  days  on  his 
journey  between  Constantinople  and  Tabriz.  By  him  we 
received  English  and  French  news-papers ; and,  what 
afforded  much  greater  delight,  the  first  letters  from  our  friends 
after  a se|)aralion  of  above  twelve  njonths.  The  Thermometer 
rose  to  97  at  four  o’clock  this  day. 


J iJv  ‘-r’'  ) i/V  j i 

**r»'  3 3 *3^ 

j j3  ^ 3 3 

(MS.  iN'o:A«l «/ CK/iii,  eb.  I2>.  ii.iewrliwl  nirnliuii  of  Uir  nurr  Kuri^ur  Uamdimtrj; 
bui  wbni  oD  tbe  spot,  I andentood  tbal  AbiJah  was  wairted  b>  tbc  riT«i  Pal  fir  ! 
(See  p.  s2U,  328;.  These  streams  are  still  dcstioed  to  perplex  us. 
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We  left  AhMah  soon  after  two  on  the  morning  of  tlic 
twentv-scconcl,  and  halted  at  Shulghcst&n  or 

Shulgeslun)  about  eight  o’clock  ; the  distance  twenty  miles 
and  a half;  the  road  level  and  good,  witli  barren  insulated 
mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  on  both  sides ; many 
of  very  extraordinary  appearance  as  viewed  from  different 
points ; one  particularly,  which  in  its  outline  resembled 
strongly  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  I hastily  sketched  the  outlines 
of  three  as  we  rode  by.  (See  No.  22,  in  the  Miscellaneous 
or  last  Plate  of  this  V^olume).  Shiilghcstdn,  (which  several  of 
the  common  people  miscalled  Shiirgliestooii ) was  a small 
village,  with  inhabitants  so  miserably  poor  that  they  couhl 
not  afford  to  maintain  even  one  cow.  Here,  soon  after  noon, 
the  Thermometer  stood  at  99- 

On  the  twenty-third  we  set  out  early  and  arrived  at 
Yczdekhht  (ci— before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning ; 
this  was  a stage  of  twenty  miles,  and  three  quarters;  the  road  ' 
mostly  good.  A guard  of  Persian  soldiers,  fifty  or  sixty, 
accompanied  us  on  the  march,  our  Mehmdmldr,  during  the 
preceding  night,  having  been  alarmed  by  some  intelligence 
which  gave  him  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  the 
Bakhlidri robbers.  Ourprotcctors wcrcamotley crew; someou 
foot,  several  mounted  on  horses,  mules  and  asses;  they  were 
scarcely  uniform  even  in  their  arms,  although  all  had  muskets; 
but  some  were  extremely  short  and  others  so  long  as  to  be 
unwieldy  and  inconvenient.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
those  guards  were  at  least  equal  to  the  expected  enemy  ; a 
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party  also,  was  sent  to  escort  the  baggage  ; and  whilst  we 
proceeded  during  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  they  kept 
alive  each  other’s  vigilance  by  incessantly  calling  and 
answering. 

The  Vazir  or  chief  minister  of  the  province,  Mohammed 
Nebi  Kha'n,  of  whom  some  unfavourable  anecdotes  have 
been  related,  arrived  here  on  his  way  to  Shiraz;  he  paid  a 
ceremonious  visit  to  the  Ambassador  and  engaged  him  in 
conversation  above  two  hours,  beins  desirous  of  effacin'^  the 
impression,  wliich,  as  he  justly  feared,  must  have  been  made 
by  the  rumours  circulated  respecting  him  throughout  the 
country;  he  was  a person  whose  manners  pleased  even  those 
acquainted  with  his  real  character.  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  255. 277- 
452).  This  day  the  Mehmdnddr  received  information  that  on 
the  preceding  night  a body  of  Bakhtidri  horsemen,  fifty  in 
number,  had  committed  various  depredations  at  some  places 
on  the  road  by  which  we  were  to  proceed. 

Of  the  extraordinary  castle  at  Yezdekh&st  described  by 
Chardin,  Le  Brun,  and  other  travellers,  the  upper  story  only 
was  visible,  (yet  seemed  a perfect  building)  until  we  came 
close  to  the  very  ditch  or  narrow  valley,  into  which  having 
descended  by  a stony  and  winding  path,  we  were  much 
surprised  to  see  a good  Caravamer&i,  the  lower  part  of  the 
castle,  a ruined  town  of  mud-built  houses,  and  our  own 
tents  pitched  in  a rugged  spot  between  steep  and  lofty  rocks. 
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But  little,  water  remained  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  that 
furnished  for  our  use  was  exceedingly  bad ; most  of  the 
people  had  abandoned  their  habitations.  The  ditch  or 
valley  above-mentioned  would  certainly  form  a strong  natural 
line  of  separation,  and  I find  that  Dr.  Fryer  and  other 
travellers  regard  it  as  the  boundary  between  P6rs  and  Iraki 
but  that  the  respective  limits  of  these  provinces  have  not  been 
permanently  ascertmned,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a few 
pages(“).  The  bread  of  YezdekMst  has  obtained  even 
proverbial  celebrity  among  the  most  excellent  productions  of 
Persia;  these  we  often  heard  enumerated  in  words  which  Le 
Brun  (Voyages,  p.  255,  Amst.  1718)  has  thus  expressed : 
“ Chiraiip  Zjitraas ; men  Jesdegaes ; sen  de  Jes." 
or  as  I would  write  them  in  our  characters,  Shrdb  c Shiraz i 
Nan  e Yezdekhdst ; Zan  t Yezd;  being  in  Persian, 

and  signifying  “ wine  oiShirAz ; bread  of  Yezdekhdst ; women 
of  r«d(«). 

For  many  days  past  we  had  been  annoyed  by  wliirlwinds, 
coming  generally  about  noon  in  sudden  gusts  and  often  in 

(•*)  ” BfiiMlh  a small  plain  Irrt  us  to  the  brink  of  a »asl  precipicr,  ihr  utmost 
“limila  of  Phtruitan,  or  tbe  oM  Ptruau  realm;  here  a deep  broad  ditch,  tbroui;li 
**  athich  a truubled  iniidd;  rieulet  runt  under  a stone  bridee,  (the  whole  beiu);  not 

broader  than  oiir  Tkatnttit ) |>arts  this  country  I'rom  Partbia.  We  remained  Ibia 
“ night  on  tbe  Persian  side,”  &c.  (Traecls,  p.  2S7). 

("  Le  Brim  eapresscs  by  naeii  what  properly  is  isifa  (^^1}  ••  btead"\  but  by  tho 
southern  Peisiana  inyaiiably  pronounced  like  oar  English  word  “ noon.’' 
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the  direction  of  our  tents ; covering  us  with  sand,  of  which 
they  raised,  to  an  astonishing  elevation  in  the  air,  immense 
bodies  like  columns,  moving  in  a partial  line  for  several 
miles,  or  as  long  as  the  sight  could  follow  them.  Here  we 
suffered  much  from  one  of  peculiar  violence.  The 
Thermometer  at  two  o’clock  had  risen  to  99* 

The  Persian  geographer  Hamdallah,  thus  briefly 
describes  Yezdekhast  and  the  neighbouring  Deh  i Gird&. 
“ They  are  two  villages;  and  dependent  on  them  are  SardUtdn, 
“ Amdreh  and  some  others,  all  belonging  to  the  Sarchir  or 
“ cold  region  (of  Pars J;  they  abound  with  corn,  but  produce 
“ no  kind  of  fruit  except  nuts”(**).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  name  Dch  i Girdd,  here  mentioned,  signifies  “ the 
“Village  of  Walnuts;”  yet  with  what  justice  this  title  was 
bestowed,  appears  to  have  been  doubtful  in  the  seventeenth 
•eutury(*^). 

Our  march  commenced  on  the  twenty-fourth  soon  after 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  reached  the  village  of 

^ j Ail  AjJ  jA  rO  ^ 

jj’Ai  (*jJ  j' 

(MS.  Ah:.  Culub.  cb.  IS;. 

TheTcoot  obatrvn  Ihtt  iltbough  cillcd  Dtki ghirJou  or  tbr  '<  Village  det  non,'* 
Ibis  place  wa:  not  tertile  in  nnt>;  anil  he  underatood  tbat  Ibote  eaten  there  were 
brought  from  Lir;  "car  m'en  etani  iurornii  j'ai  apprir  que  celle  qn'on  y mange 
" aieot  de  Lar  ;*  (Voyage*,  Tome  ie.  p.  423,  Amst.  1727).  " We  kept  on,”  tayt  Or. 
Fryer,  "to  Dtgurdu,”  aignifying  the  Walnut  Town,  where  grew  never  an  one," 
(Travela,  p.  2M).  Yet  Della  Valle  menlioua  "la  multa  quantita  delle  ooci," 
(Lett,  lb) : and  I heard  that  nuta  grew  here* 
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Maksud  hegi  in  seven  hours ; the  distance  ffonv 

Yezdehhdst  being  twenty  three  miles  and  a half;  nearly 
intermediate  between  these  places  were  the  remains  of  a 
considerable  town,  called  Amindhdd  situate  on  the 

line  now  supposed  to  divide  the  province  of  Pdrs  or  Persis, 
from  Jrdk  Ajtmi,  Farthia  or  Media,  according  to  the 
extended  senscof  thisdcnomination,  which  appears  in  ancient 
times  to  have  been  restricted  within  more  northern  limits. 
And  here  began  the  jurisdiction  of  Amin-ad-douleh  chief  of 
the  Ispahdn  government.  We  saw  a few  people  in  the 
mud-built  castle,  and  some  wretched  families  that  seemed  to 
occupy  half-ruined  hovels  near  the  Rebdt  (ty  or  Caravanserdi- 
Mader-i-Shdh  (»U so  denominated  from  its  founder,^ 
the  mother  of  Sh  A 'u  An  da's. 

We  had  not  been  long  encamped  at  Maksudbegi  before 
young  man  of  very  excellent  character,  named  Stewart,  one 
of  the  horse-artillery  corps,  died  after  an  illness  of  three  or 
four  days;  during  the  last  stage  he  had  been  carried  in  his 
mattress  suspended  I’rom  mens  shoulders  by  means  of  a pole. 
On  the  road  near  this  place  the  ambassador’s  English  groom 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  horse-whipping  some 
bigotted  Persians  whom- he  overheard  applying  contemptu- 
ously to  the  poor  fellow  when  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
thatinsultingcxpresbion,Sag-i-FfttngAri(j^y  “European 
(or  Christian)  Dog.”  Tire  body,  wrapped  in  a blanket,  was 
interred  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  about  half  a mile  from  the 
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camp,  and  a mile  north-eastward  of  the  village;  all  the 
gentlemen  attending  whilst  the  ambassador  read  the  funeral 
service.  Stewart’s  comrades  had  made  the  grave  exceedingly 
deep;  not  only  apprehending  that  jackals  might  devour  the 
body,  but  that  the  Persians  entertained  some  intention  of 
digging  it  up;  a suspicion  excited  (I  believe  unjustly)  by  the 
hints  of  an  Armenian.  This  day  at  two  o’clock,  the 
Thermometer  was  up  to  100. . 

On  the  twenty-fifth  we  proceeded  early  in  the  morning 
to  Kumeshth  or,  as  the  name  is  frequently  writte:’, 

Kuimheh  distant  from  Maksudbegi  fift-en  miles  u'ld 

three  quarters  ; the  road  was  good,  and  exhibited  num-  rous 
villages,  some  however,  in  a state  of  ruin.  NVe  also  observed 
many  extensive  cm n-fields.  Near  the  town  we  met  Abu'’l 
IIa  SSAN  Kha'n  (who  had  been  for  some  weeks  at  hpah&n) 
and  Mr.  Cormick,  attached  as  Surgeon  to  the  late  (and' 
present)  embassy ; they  returned  with  us  to  our  tents  pitched 
close  under  the  walls  of  Kumesheh:  Here  the  Tliermometer 

rose  to  106  at  two  o’clock.  We  halted  on  the  twenty-sixth' 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat  which  began  to  affect 
several  Europeans.  At  noon  the  Thermometer  was  up  to 
105;  an  hour  after  itroseto  108;  and  before  three  o’clock  it. 
stood  in  the  shade  at  110.  At  this  time  a flight  of  locusts 
appeared,  a phoenomenon  seldom  witnessed  so  far  north- 
ward of  Shiraz.  We  now  found  that  Mi'rza  Zeki  after  some 
conversation  with  the  ambassador  had  become  very  moderate  - 
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in  his  demands  of  barley,  fowls,  lambs,  and  other  articles  of 
siursdt  or  allowance,  not  requiring  much  more  than  was  neces- 
sary ; and  he  caused  two  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be 
bastinadoed  for  striking  a servant  belonging  to  our  part}'. 

Kumesheh  is  large,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  appeared  to 
me  a scene  of  desolation;  Mi'nz  a Ja'n,  however,  who  passed 
a day  here  during  this  month,  represents  it  in  his  MS. 
Journal  “as  being  still  a considerable  place  which  in  former 
“ages  bore  the  rank  of  a city;  and  at  present,  “says  he," 
“it  has  shops  and  Mzdrs,  or  markets,  schools  or  colleges, 
“ caravdnserdis,  mosques  and  baths ; but  it  Wants  running 
“ water;  extensive  ruins  still  remain  here,  and  this  town  once 
“ possessed  many  gardens  which  are  now  in  a state  of  de- 
“ cay  It  seems  from  the  Nuzhat  al  C.olub  to  have  been  con- 

sidered, in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  appertaining  to  Pars;  for 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  places  of  this  province.  “KumexheU" 
we  read,  “ was  formerly  reckoned  part  of  Irak;  and  it  is 
“ situate  on  the  boundary  between  Irdk  and  Fdrs'\*^).  This 
position,  however  is  now  assigned  to  Amindbdd  as  I have 

JU  , u— esli'  ^ (**)  ’ 

W...I  h t)^  J — '1  3 

>1**— j A>~ jm  j ^^1.4  jl  \^J>3 

(MS,  A'HiAaf  «/ C'Wlii.  lb,  12^  lu  KTSl  Uclla  Vaile  drscribeil  Cemtri  u “una 
Villa  groau,’’  (Lett.  16):  iu  1(174  Chardin  found  Cowucha  rather  like  a village  than  a 
(own,  lliougbin  circumleriDce  exceeding  three  niilea,  (Tume  ix.  p.  2S). 
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already  mentioned;  therefore  the  frontier  line  must  be 
removed  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miles  towards  the  south. 

We  marched  from  K&meshth  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  arrived  at  Mahy6r  (jUf*)  in  about  six 
hours ; the  distance,  according  to  modem  computation,  being 
five  farsangs;  and  by  the  wheel  or  perambulator  nineteen  miles; 
Hamdallah  estimates  it  at  six  farsangs  in  the  passage  below 
quoted(**).  Our  camp  was  situate  close  to  the  handsome 
Caravamerd,  erected,  like  other  publick  edifices  on  this  road, 
by  the  munificent  mother  of  Sua'h  Abba's.  The  water  here 
was  very  bad  ; a sufficient  supply  in  rabias  or  large  skins 
loading  four  horses  had  fortunately  been  provided  at 
Kumesheht  between  which  and  this  place  we  did  not  see  any 
wells,  streams,  houses,  trees,  nor  human  creatures.  The 
plain  was  studded  with  many  insulated  rocks  or  small 
mountains  of  conical  or  pyramidical  shapes,  and  some 
resembling  those  which  I before  observed  on  the  road  between 


b jt  ^ “From  Irfthin  to  the 

“villiige  of  h/iMntk,  three  fariangt;  from  that  to  the  Tiltage  of  Mohjfir  which 
*'  Imumls  the  proTioce  of  Firi,  five  fanangt ; thence  to  'be  city  of  Kime$keh,  tix 
“ farsang*."  (MS.  iVnrAat  a/  Culub;  Append,  chapter  of  Roads  and  Stages).  Here 
Fart  is  advanced  five  or  six  fiirsangs  northward  of  the  limits  above  asaigned  by  the 
same  author.  1 sliall  have  occasiou  in  a future  work  to  examine  on  this  subject  the 
authorities  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny  and  other  classical  writers ; and  the  excellent 
maps  of  de  la  Roebette,  171)3 : of  Reniicll  (in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus,  1800);  ancL 
of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  who  has  so  ably  illustrated  Alexander's  marches , in  the  Appendik. 
to  Sainte.  Croix's  ••  £xaiacD  Critique,”  (1804). 
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Shulghestdn  and  Ah&dah.  Another  of  the  artillery-men  this 
day  became  dangerously  ill.  The  Thermometer  in  the  shade, 
at  one  o’clock  was  up  to  104. 

Here  we  were  treated  with  a sumptuous  dinner  sent  to  the 
ambassador;  it  consisted  of  numerous  dishes  admirably 
dressed  in  the  Persian  style  of  cookery ; with  a great 
quantity  of  the  finest  fruit;  grapes  both  red  and  green; 
apricots,  apples,  musk  and  sweet  melons  { Kharhuzch 
and  water  melons  ( Hindudneh  generally  pronounced 

Hindooneh ),  besides  snow  and  ice  in  great  abundance  for 
cooling  wine  or  sherbet. 

About  midnight  we  left  Mahy&r  and  reached  Isfah&nek 
on  the  twenty -eighth,  having  travelled  in  eight  hours 
twenty-three  miles  and  above  three  furlongs  as  the  peram- 
bulator went;  but  most  of  our  party  turned  a little  off  the  road 
to  avoid  some  bad  mountain  passes  on  the  Kutel  Urchiiii 
Jjir  respecting  which  I shall  offer  an  observation  in 
the  Appendix),  and  prolonged  the  jouracy  to  about  6ve 
and  twenty  miles.  By  order  of  the  Am!n  ad'douleh,  a most 
spacious  and  magnificent  tent  had  been  pitched  for  the 
ambassador’s  accommodation ; and  a plentiful  breakfast 
provided,  with  sweetmeats,  fowls  and  pilazrs  of  various 
kinds.  Near  this  place  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a castle  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  ancient  Gabrs,  or  Fire-wor- 
shippers; and  many  cotton  plantations,  gardens,  and 
villages,  indicating  the  vicinity  of  a great  capital.  The  very 
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name  of  this  village  (IsfahdnekJ  is  a diminutive  and  may  be 
translated  “ Ldttle 


Next  morning  (llie  twenty-ninth)  as  wc  approached  the 
city,  a painter  whom  I had  known  at  S/urds,  joined  tlie  crowd 
of  our  attendants  and  indicated  to  me  a mountain  from  which, 
as  tradition  relates,  Da'r  a'  or  Darius  beheld  his  Persian  troops 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander.  To  my  inquiries 
respecting  any  vestiges  of  this  conqueror,  the5’/i/rd;i  replied 
that  he  had  seen  at  Yezfi  a ruined  edifice  called  the 
Zuiddn  i Seconder  JiSij)  or  “Alexander’s  Prison  that 
thcje  was  a deep  recess  or  hollow  among  some  rocks  bearing 
the  same  name,  within  seven  or  eight  miles  Sldrdz  near 
the  sculptured  rock  or  Kademgdh  (described  in  pages  46, 
60) ; also  that  five  or  six  farsangs  eastward  of  Tabriz  there  was 
an  immense  cavern,  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  bv 
order  of  Alexandc  after  whom  it  was  denominated  Iscandriah 


(••)  In  Char.lin'»  time  it  eifeiided  ibore  a mile;  " no  village  nofflmt  Spahintk  oa 
'•  le  petit  lepakin,  a cause  d«  aa  grandeur  qui  eat  de  plus  d’un  mille  d'eteadue.’'(Toine 

u.  p.  19).  Hamdallah,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  456.  note  30)  places at 

three  farsangs  from  Isfahin;  and  he  states  the  distance  between  this  capital  and  ShMt, 
at  seventy  farsangs;  his  rente  being  from  Irfakin  to  It/aUnek  3 ha.  thence  to  Makvdr 
6 ; to  Kumeekek  0;  to  Rietegiu  (Jijjj)  6 ; to  YeuUkkkat.  7;  to  Dek  iginiu  8;  to 
Ktuihk  tZerdlitotht  ^bati Salak  addin  JU  lo<!»e  Rebat  ipnl 

i Skahry^  bOy)  8 ; to  Miyin  7 ; to  the  Pul  i naw  (yi  Jj)  4 ; to  Dek 

• S<‘<^e  (■— '*’)  6;  thence  to  Skirbt  & farsangs.  Tlie  sum  of  our  tannh  from  the 
camp  near  Sktriz  to  the  palace  of  Saadetibid  near  le/akSn,  may  be  stated  at  tiro 
hundred  and  forty  seven  mUes.  Hamdallah’s  stages,  as  above  given,  from  Yezd,. 
kkaat  to  Shiri,,  he  styles  tbe  terlk  alatifiek  f}ija)  or  "Summer  route." 
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; the  air  of  this  cavern,  he  added,  was  noxious  and> 
destroyed  all  creatures  that  inhaled  it ; a circumstance 
founded  in  fact,  as  will  appear  from  an  article  of  the 
Appendix ; but  niy  curiosity  was  particularly  excited 
respecting  a wonderful  Tdrikh  or  “ History”  of  Alex- 

ander, which  the  painter  descrtl)ed  as  a most  ancient  aud. 
valuable  manuscript  in  several  large  volumes,  belonging  to 
one  of  his  friends,  at  Ixfahdn. 

A very  numerous  and  brilliant  cavalcade,  and  many 
thousands  of  persons  on  foot,  with  the  Governor,  chief 
magistrates,  merchants  and  all  the  principal  inhabitants, 
cameoutfrom  J»/aW»  to  receive  and  welcome  the  Ambassadoi> 
and  after  a ride  of  nearly  eight  miles,  we  concluded  our. 
journey  at  the  Royal  Palace  and  Gardens  of  Saadetabhd. 
(oVWW*)  or  the  Mansion  ol*  Felicity.” 
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TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

No  I. 

Cave  of  Iscandriah. 

^ I 'HOUGH  according  to  the  usual  order  of  reference,  a 
subject  only  mentioned  near  the  close  of  a volume  (see 
page  457)  cannot  claim  very  early  notice  among  the  articles 
of  an  A ppendix ; yet  so  seldom  has  this  work  offered  any 
gratification  to  lovers  of  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  the 
kindred  sciences,  (of  which  my  own  ignorance  has  been 
acknowledged  and  lamented),  that  1 gladly  assign  the  first 
place  here  to  some  pages  describing,  what  did  not  lie  within 
the  range  of  my  obsen-ation,  a natural  curiosity,  the  cave 
of  Iscandriah  (f)jAiL.l)  or  Persian  Grotta  del  cane.  These 
pages  and  the  drawing,  from  which  Plate  LIV  has  been 
^graved,  were  communicated  by  Sir  Core  Ouseley ; and 
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many  readers  will  probably  regret,  with  me,  that  his  extreme 
reluctance  to  appear  before  the  publick  as  an  author,  still 
withulds  much  interesting  and  original  information  on 
various  subjects. 

Ei  tract  from  Sir  Gore  Ouselefs  Journal. 

“Tuesday,  May  17lh,  1814.  In  my  route  this  morning 
from  Ouja'n  towards  Tabriz  I conceived  a wish  to  visit  the 
cave  of  Iscandriah,  and  to  compare  the  effects  of  its  mephitic 
vapours  with  the  following  description  given  of  them 
by  the  celebrated  Persian  historian  Mi'n  Kha'nd  Sha'k, 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Rozat  us  safa, 

ttj'  j' } j' 

oof  f.^0  f Oj^i.^  ^ s 

“In  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Aderbaijun  (Atropatcia) 
“ there  is  a pit  or  cavern  situated  beUveen  two  mountains, 
“and  from  that  cave  a vapour  ascends  which  destroys  all 
“ birds  that  attempt  to  fly  over  it;"  exactly  like  that  described 
in  the  6th  ^ncid  of  Virgil ; 

“ Spclunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  iinmanis  hiatu, 

“ Scrupea 

“ Quam  super  baud  ullae  potcraut  impune  volantos 
“Tendere  iter  pennis; 

I therefore  altered  my  route  to  Tabriz,  and  instead  of  passing 
through  Saadabdd,  turned  off  to  the  right  nearly  opposite  that 
village  by  an  immense  chasm  in  the  mountain  called  Shibili,, 
which  appears  in  this  place  to  have  been  rent  asunder  by 
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some  tremendous  convulsion  of  earthquake  or  flood,  but 
more  probably  the  former.  After  winding  through  this 
terrific  chasm  for  about  the  distance  of  two  miles,  we  suddenly 
opened  upon  the  small  and  prettily  situated  village  of 
Jscandriah.  Wild  herbs  and  a profusion  of  flowers  cover 
the  fields  around  it ; of  these  we  recognised  camomile, 
origanum,  anagyris  foctida,  marjoram,  hare-hound,  lark-spur, 
a variety  of'  small  single  pinks  totally  odourless,  and 
mignonette  of  the  same  description. 

Before  we  reached  the  mountain  of  Shibili,  I visited  the 
curious  village  of  Mdnab  on  our  left,  which  after  the  lapse  of 
a century  has  lately  been  re-inhabited  and  given  to  my 
present  Yusef  Kha'n,  in  fief,  by  Ilis  Royal 

Highness,  Abba's  M'ikza.  It  seems  to  have  been  aTiug- 
kxlyte  hamlet,  and  the  new  tenants  had  only  to  transport  their 
small  stock  of  furniture,  to  be  completely  settled  in  their 
hubitations  without  any  repairs.  In  all,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  houses  or  rather  excavations  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  ; one  fapade  sufficing  for  the  entrance  to  four  or 
five  different  tenements,  which  branch  off  from  it.  A 
chimney  in  each  room  serves  a triple  purpose,  according  to 
the  season;  of  emitting  smoke,  and  of  admitting  air  and 
day-light;  but  of  the  latter  the  tenants  of  these  subterraneous 
abodes  enjoy  but  a small  share.  In  other  respects  the 
dwellings  are  comfortable  enough,  being  more  cool  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  ordinary  houses  of  Persia.  I 
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could  not  discover  any  inscription  whatever  to  lead  even  to 
conjecture  upon  the  age  or  the  construction  of  this  extraor- 
dinary village.  Tradition  is  also  silent  on  the  subject;  but 
the  very  absence  of  all  information,  with  respect  to  its  origin, 
in  my  opinion  removes  all  doubt  of  its  great  antiquity. 

After  an  early  dinner  I proceeded  to  the  cave  of 
Iscandriah,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen  of  my  family; 
its  situation  is  truly  romantic  ; you  approach  it  by  a steep 
ascent  through  a fissure  in  the  mountain  about  25  to  30 
yards  wide,  strewed  with  fragments  of  the  rocks  of  which  it 
is  composed  : chiefly  a reddish  breccia  coloured  with  iron, 
here  and  there  mixed  with  masses  of  schistus,  and  sonieblack, 
red,  and  grev  marble  veined  with  white-  The  latter,  where 
not  much  veined,  resembles  the  marble  on  which  the  figures 
and  inscriptions  arc  sculptured  at  Persepolis.  Of  the  above, 
the  only  substance  made  use  of  by  the  natives,  is  the  red 
breccia. or  pudding-stone,  of  which  we  saw  a number  of 
mill-stones  formed  and  forming.  This  breccia  is  composed  of 
fragments  >of  hard  red  jasper  bedded  in  a red  paste  much 
softer  tlian  themselves,  with  the  cavities  and  interstices  filled 
with  a white  calx,  giving  it  altogether  the  appearance  of  red 
marble  spotted  witli  white. 

The  cave  foces  nearly  west,  at  an  elevation  of  about  100 
feet  above  the  village  of  Iscandriah,  and  distant  from  it  half 
a mile  to  the  north-east.  The  situation  and  outward  appear- 
ance arc  picturesque ; but  a gloomy  stillness,  and  tlie  absence; 
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of  everjr  living  creature,  in  the  season  of  Persian  spring,  when 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  mark  its  extatic  influence  ia 
glowing  animation,  and  in  a country  where  a genial  heat  calls 
almost  the  stones  into  existence,  struck  me  with  a painful 
sensation,  and  gave  a deathlike  mournful  ness  to  the  scene. 

The  first  apartment  is  nearly  36  paces  square;  about  the 
centre  of  its  eastern  side  is  a second  portal  of  an  irregular 
form,  (bearing  some  marks  of  the  chisel)  nearly  25  feet  high 
by  14  wide ; beyond  this  the  cave  descends  in  a southern 
direction  to  a considerable  distance  and  depth;  but  as  the 
mephitic  vapour  within  the  portal  immediately  destroys 
animal  life  it  is  impossible  to  explore  it; 

“ facilis  descensus  Averni; 

44  - - - _ ■ 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evaderead  auras, 

“ Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.” 

The  vapour  seems  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas.  Whilststanding 
upright  on  the  brink,  of  the  descent  at  the  second  portal,  1 
felt  little,  more  than  a disagreeable  damp  air;  but  on  stooping 
as  low  as  my  middle  to  take  up  a fragment  of  the  rock,  my 
nose  was  assailed  in  a more  violent  and  painful  manner  than 
the  strongest  volatile  salts  or  eau  de  luce  could  have  effected. 
However,  the  temperature  of  the.  atmosphere  makes  a sensible 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  gas;  for  in  cold  weather  one 
can  penetrate  much  farther  than  in  the  heats  of  summer. 
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We  found  the  body  of  a swallow  which  had  just  fallen  a 
victim  to  its  want  of  caution  in  skimming  too  near  the  grx>und 
close  to,  but  outside,  the  second  portal ; and  within  it  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  feathers,  bones  and  carcasses  of 
birds,  beasts  and  reptiles,  that  had  ventured  too  far  in.  The 
villagers,  our  guides,  reported  that  whenever  their  sheep  or 
oxen  strayed  into  the  cave  for  shelter  from  the  weather,  tiiey 
invariably  perished ; and  I should  certainly  have  been 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions,  without  actual  demon, 
stration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  tlie  mephitic  vapour,  had  tiiey 
not,  before  I was  aware  of  it,  tied  a large  fowl  to  a pole  aiul 
lowered  it  a couple  of  feet  below  our  own  level,  beyond  a 
conical  rock  that  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  second  ajier- 
ture  or  portal.  In  five  or  six  seconds  it  api>eared  to  droop 
without  a siruggle;  it  was  then  exposed  to  the  fresh  air,  but 
after  one  faint  effort  to  stir  its  wings,  the  poor  thing  ceased 
to  breathe. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  construction  of  thiscavc  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  Aristotle,  his  vizir,  (as  he  is  called  in  Persia)  for 
the  purpose  of  a treasury;  and  the  villagers  imagine  that  they 
could  easily  possess  themselves  of  the  riches  it  contains,  were 
they  masters  of  the  talisman  that  guards  it  with  these  fatal 
vapours,  &c.  &c.  The  outward  cavern  has  possibly  been 
formed  by  a combination  of  nature  and  art;  but  the  second, 
from  the  large  fragments  of  rock  scattered  without,  was 
probably  burst  open  violently  by  the  explosion  of  gas  long 
pent  up  within  it.” 
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No.  II. 

Glories  in  Pictures. 

LTHOUGH  it  has  been  fancied  that  irradiations  of 
divine  light  distinguished  certain  personages  eminent 
in  ancient  history  (See  p.  IG);  yet  modern  Persian  painters 
generally  restrict  the  flattering  attribute  of  a glory  to  those 
who,  by  the  Kor6n  or  by  Muhammedan  tradition,  have  been 
invested  with  a sacred  character.  Thus  in  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  my  collection,  a blazing  fire  seems  to  emit  golden 
rays  of  unequal  height,  from  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
king  Solomon,  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  of  the  pseudo- 
prophet Muhammed.  In  Indian  pictures,  however,  we 
find  not  only  the  imaginary  forms  of  deities,  but  the  actual 
portraits  of  living  men,  princes  and  reputed  saints,  decorated 
with  circular  glories,  like  those  in  our  missals,  and  other 
works  embellished  by  Christian  artists ; such  as  that  ancient 
copy  of  the  Greek  Gos|>cls,  belonging  to  the  imperial  library 
of  V'ienna,  No.  cuv.  (See  Nessel’s  “ Catal.  Bibl.  Caesar. 
Vindob,”  p.  231),  which  represents  the  four  evangelists  with 
glories;  and  a Greek  MS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
(No.  1878),  executed  in  the  tenth  century,  and  described 
by  Montfaucon,  who  has  copied  from  it  the  figure  of  Isaiah; 
for  ihe  letters  IlC  AIAC,  placed  over  his  glory,  unequivocally 
indicate  that  prophet,  and  the  original  painting  illustrates 
the  “Cunticum  ilesa'iae,  « rwnnn  opSptCn  TO  fUt¥f  (See  Montf. 
Pala’ogr.  Gra'C.  p.  13).  In  a Latin  MS.  of  which  we  cannot 
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ascribe  the  embellishments  to  any  Christian  hand,  a similar 
glory  encircles  the  head  of  ^neas  ; and  other  personages  of 
the  highest  rank  are  so  distinguished  ; I allude  to  that  cele- 
brated copy  of  V'^irgil's  works,  generally  stylet!  the  “ Codex 
Romanus,”  once  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library  of  Rome, 
but  now  in  the  Bibliothecjue  du  Roi  at  Paris  ; and  supposed 
by  many  eminent  antitjuaries  to  be  of  the  fourth,  or  even  of 
the  third  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  “ Hisloire  Chrouolo- 
gique  tie  Part  du  dessin”  of  M.  Langlfes,  who  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  this  precious  manuscript,  and  en- 
gravings made  after  some  of  the  eighteen  miniatures  m hich 
contribute  so  highly  to  its  value.  A painting  at  Hercula- 
neum, medals,  vases,  and  other  monuments  of  Roman  ami 
Grecian  antiquity,  exhibit  the  “nimbus,*’  which  denotes, 
according  to  Servius,  that  divine  light  represented  in  pictures 
as  surrounding  the  heads  of  deities  and  of  sovereigns(').  It 
has  even  been  discovered  among  the  Egyptians;  but  though 
many  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  origin, 
I cannot  acknowledge  myself  wholly  satisfied  by  the  result 
of  their  labours;  for  this  to  substitute  here  my  own  crude 
conjectures  would  be  presumptuous;  reverting  therefore  to 
pictures  executed  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  I 

(')  F.x|)lainiuji:  a of  Virgil*  **  ninibo  efTulc^ns**  applied  to  *he  i^oddes^  Pallas 

(£o.  II,  OKI , S|>nius  Mbo  if]  ibe  fourth  cciiturv  iilustral<  d that  po«*t  miiIi  an  rxc^llfut 
coimi  rnlar>  aa%8  **  Nuh<'  divma ; rat  enini  fiilyriduoi  lumen  quo  deuniri.  capita  cm* 
**  guDtur  ; sic  I nifii  pingi  luilrt and  vad  v 6iH) » “Iti  nintbo  qui  cum  auminibus 
•*  am  per  esi  also  <|jh  111  v.  580  , **  Proprir  nimbus  esl  qui  deorum  vcl  luipo- 
**  rantium  tapiu  quasi  clara  nebula  auibure  liugilur.** 
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shall  obsetre  ihat  our  ingenious  Forsyth,  whom  refined  taste 
rendered  fastidious  on  sucli  subjei  ts,  would  derive  the  glory 
from  a Gothick  source^*).  To  me  it  seems  evident  that  by 
whomsoever  they  were  first  bestowed  on  the  human  figure, 
glories,  whether  circular,  radiated  or  of  any  other  form  ; 
whether  the  work  of  Persian  Muselmdm,  of  Indian  Idolaters, 
of  modern  or  of  early  Christians,  of  Roman,  Grecian  or 
Egyptian  artists,  of  whatever  age;  all  may  be  traced  to  those 
ancient  opinions  which  either  confounded  the  sun  with  its 
creator,  or,  at  least,  taught  men  to  regard  the  solar  fire  and 
light  as  immediate  emanations  and  symbols  of  the  divinity', 
“Jehovah,  Jove  or  Lord.”  This  might  be  proved  by  nu- 
merous Greek  and  Latin  quotations ; and  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  sacred  Scripture  has^ in  figurative  language, 
described  God  as  a “devouring  fire,”  (Exod.  xxiv,  17);  and 
a “consuming  lire,”  (Dcut.  iv,  24);  it  relates  that  he  de- 
scended “in  fire’’  upon  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix,  18);  that 
his  “glory”  filled  the  tabernacle, and  his  “cloud”  and  “fire” 
rested  upon  it  (Exod.  xl,  34-38) ; that  as  a “pillar  of  fire” 
he  conducted  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xiii,  21);  and  that  “in  a 
flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a bush,”  the  angel  of  God, 


(,’)  Having  mentioned  eome  6ne  paintings  preserved  in  the  Oiustiniani  Palace  at 
Rome,  be  sav*.  " Guido's  Paul  and  Anthony  is  a noble  picture  disgraced  by  a 
"wretched  glory.  Glories  broke  into  painting  during  the  Gothic  period  of  the 
" art,  and  still  prevail  over  all  its  pliilusopliy  aud  improvement.  Superstition  knew 
" her  right  as  a patroness,  and  dictated  her  own  absurdities  to  the  masters  whom  she 
"paid  “ OD  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters,  during  an  excursion  in  Italy ; 

p 311, edit. of  1813). 
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or  rather  Cod  himself,  conversed  with  Moses  (Ex.  iii,  2,  4); 
whose  face,  after  another  interview  with  the  Lord,  became 
so  luminous  from  reflected  glory  that  Aaron  and  all  the  people 
“ were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him’’  (Es.  xxxiv,  29,  30,  35). 
On  the  authority  of  some  versions  I might  add  a passage  from 
the  Psalms  declaring  that  God  placed  his  tabernacle  or  ha- 
bitation in  the  Suu(*).  We  read  that  among  Egyptian 
hierogly plucks  the  figure  of  a hawk  served  to  express  both 
God  and  the  Sun(*) ; twelve  golden  rays  encircling  the  tem- 
ple of  king  Latinus  denoted  a celestial  or  solar  oiigin; 
“ Cui  tempora  circum 
“ Aurati  bis  sex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 

“Solis  avi  specimen.”  (V’irg.  jEn.  xii.  162), 
for  his  mother,  Circe,  was  daughter  of  the  Sun  (Hesiod). 
Thus  many  Greek  and  Roman  gems,  medals  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  exhibit  heads 
radiated  or  distinguished  by  stars,  as  signs  of  deification  or 
consecration.  The  globes,  wings,  stars,  and  different  devices 


(*)  I allude  to  t|>at  beautiful  Psalm,  the  nineteenth,  of  uhich  tbe  fourth  verse 
concludes  (or  tlie  fiflii  begins)  with  this  sentence,  In  (hem  (the  heavens)  hath  be  set  a 
tabernacle  for  the  Sun,'*  as  our  English  Bible  renders  the  original  Hebrew  words, 
Dni  ^rrK  OXt  VQWh  according  to  the  Greek  Septuagint  (Er  tw  qXiw  i5«ro  r# 

WKJitmfsa  avTovti  the  Latin  Vulgate  (**  In  sole  posuit  Uberoaculuiy  auuni");  and  the 
£thiopick  ver^ton  (for  wbieli  see  Waltou  a Polygld,';  we  should  read  **  In  the  Sim  he 
**  placed  his  tnhemacle.**  And  tbe  passage  is  thus  translated  in  the  Xrabick  version 
^ ^ He  placed  his  dwelling  in  tbe  Sun." 

(*)  "©(ON  ri  Qv  o ttpnl — « upa{  (ev^/^Xor)  ijXievb*'  (CleiD*  Aleiandr,  Strom.  V, 

Sect  vii,  pp.  071,  07:2,  edit  Putteri). 
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on  the  crowns  of  Persian  kings  who  venerated  fire,  seem  to 
me  evidently  symbols  of  the  Sun ; but  a discussion  res- 
pecting those  matters  would  involve  subjects  to  which  the 
limits  of  an  appendix  are  wholly  inadequate.  Here,  howe- 
ver, must  be  remarked,  as  more  immediately  within  the  scope 
of  this  article,  a human  head  appearing  amidst  flames  that 
ascend  from  an  altar,  on  several  medals  of  Sasanian  kings. 
I'liree  such  may  be  seen  delineated  in  Plate  XXI,  of  the 
first  Volume,  wherein  (p.  441)  I supposed  the  head  to  repre- 
sent Ormuzd  or  the  Divinity  existing  in  sacred  flame.  The 
Persians  by  whom  those  medals  were  coined  w’ould  have 
thought  it  an  act  extremely  impious  to  consume  any  portion 
of  a human  body  by  fire,  expecially  by  that  which  glowed 
upon  their  altars ; this  opinion  they  inherited  from  their 
ancestors  and  transmitted  to  their  descendants(^).  We 


(*)  That  Curohyses  viol.tled  llif  reli::ioui  laws  of  his  own  nation  (as  of  the 
(cvrcXXo/iCfoc  ovk  •9ta\  when  he  caused  the  body  of  King  Ain:si»  to  he  burnt,  we  Irani 
from  Herodotus  (Ml,  10);  for,  says  he,  the  lVr»ians  regtirding Fire  asa  God,  think  it 
criminal  to  feed  the  6ame  with  i human  carcass.  Anullier  ancient  writer,  Ctrsias,  in 
lits  Anecdotes  of  Persian  history  (LVI),  mentions  a man  who,  against  the  law  (rapa  toy 
rofioy),  liad  cousigoed  to  6re  the  body  of  bis  father.  We  And  among  the  ancient 
Greek  e|)igraiDS  publislied  by  Lubinus  In  hit  Autbulogia,  (1004,  Lib*  III.  p.  42>0)oDe 
•f  Dioscoridet,  beginning  thus 

**  Ea^porifK  fill  iratf,  ^iXav-vpr,  finhi  ptifenr 
**  rivp  tV‘  ffioi,  Ilc04ri}i  Ufii,  Ac. 

In  this,  a serrant,  nametl  Euphr.ites,  intreats  that  his  body  may  not  be  bumf ; for.  says 
be,  I am  a Persian,  and  to  my  fellow  countrymen  the  profanation  of  Are  is  worse  tliaa 
death.  From  Nicolaus  Daraasceitus  it  also  appears  that  Zoroaster  had  prohibited 
the  burning  of  human  bodies  (See  lleor.  Valesii  **  Escerpla  es  rollectaneis  Constant. 
Porpbyrog.  p 400,  Paris,  1034).  That  this  respect  for  6re  ba-*  not  decreaserl  in  latter 
times,  we  leara  from  our  European  IrareUers,  froui  Dr.  Hyde  ami  other  writers  con- 
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cannot  tliercfore  consider  the  device  on  those  medals  above- 
Dientioned,  as  alluding  to  anj?  e.vhibition  of  a real  head 
placed  amidst  tlamcs  ; for  never  in  the  performance  of  their 
civil  or  religious  ceremonies ; nor  on  any  other  occasion, 
publick  or  private,  did  the  genuine  Persians  so  contaminate 
their  altars.  Supposing  the  head  symbolical,  I have  assigned 
it  conjecturally  to  Ormuzd  ; but  it  may  represent  one  of  his 
offspring  or  emanations,  those  angels  who  presided  over  the 
fires  of  certain  temples  regarded  as  pre-eminently  sacred(®). 
Here  then,  probably,  the  Persian  artist  rudely  endeavoured 
to  represent  what  a few  words  borrowed  from  the  poet 


cf  milts  til**  (iobrt  and  PaviU^  whos^  lacml  hooki  so  ahW  »nd  rMittifu'ly  trunslutv'd  by 
An<|ut*lil  iiu  Perron,  iiifurni  ua  by  bow  niaii\  acts  a man  oDVihIs  the  aat  rtd  rlrnieut; 
be  must  not  louili  it  with  bi»  hand  ; bis  very  hreatii  ci'iitaminates  it;  and  if  any  ime 
worship|>ers  of  Ormczd  accideatully  a|)|)maili  ibe  9{>ot  wiiereuii  a hunian  body  has 
been  burnt,  they  are  instiucted  bow  to  purify  the  fire  by  a tediou  and  truuble>oine 
pn  cess ; by  rroiovins  it  nine  limes  In  certain  d stanecs;  by  rekindling  it  nine  limes  and 
adding  parlicuiar  kinds  of  wood  and  pt'rfiinio,  &*c.  **Si  lea  Maz(tfie$nun%  allaiit  a 
pic<l,'*  vZ^  mlavrita,  I'onie  I,  part.  *i.  p.  34 1).  Indeed  the  burning  of  buman 
bodies  procee<ied  from  the  evil  spirit,  and  n mters  the  soul  incapable  of  entering 
paradise.  See  the  Zcodavesta,  in  its  copious  Table  dcs  Matieres,"  under  Brulcr^ 
Fiu,  JStort,  &c. 

(*)  Such  as  the  Adcr  (or  Azrr ) .BffAr/bw,  Adrr  Gvahatp,  Ader  Brrzin  A/iAr,  Adrr 
Khurditd  and  olhera.  'J’hc  wortl  Ader  aignifies  not  only  those  heavenly  fires  which 
bave  revealed  themselves  to  men  under  particular  forms,  but  also  the  angels  that 
preside  over  them,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Anquetil,  (Zendav.  Tome  |l.  p.  W).  See 
the  MS.  Diet.  Jekangiri^  and  the  Burkan  A's/ea,  under  Ader  or Azer.  To 
express  i‘inipie  fire  the  wonl  6teMh  is  used.  Thai  Orml'ZD  is  in  many  respects 
^unfounded  with  Ibe  Creator,  ap^ienr^  from  the  Zerida\*r*>la,(S**e  OrfNu:d in  the  “Tab. 
des  Mat.*')  and  troni  Hyde's  “Uelig.  Vet.  Pers.”  p.  2(10,  (Oxoii  1700',  “ Deus  Oin- 

oipoteos  et  seterous  ex  seipso  procedeus,  ex  sui  ipsius  luce  cXglerii  ortus.** 
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Moore  will  describe  iiifieitcly  better  than  as  many  of  my 
sentences  or  pages ; 

“ a Spirit  of  Fire 

“ Shrin’d  in  its  own  grand  element  !”0.  •. : 


No.  III. 

S/iebdtigdrah. 

T3  ESPECTING  this  territory  or  province,  and  Kerm  one 
of  its  towns,  a reference  has  been  made  in  p'.  8t,  (See 
also  Vol.  I.  p.  275).  The  early  geographers  seem  not  to 
have  known  Shebdngttrah  as  a distinct  tract  of  country,  and, 
in  fact,  under  this  denomination  are  comprehended  places 
belonging  properly  to  Eirs.  Hamdai.lah  Cazvi'ni  speaks 
of  it  as  if  the  distinction  had  not  been  longestablislied  wlien 
he  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century;  for,  describing  Durdbgird, 
as  a kurth  orrlistrict  ot  IVirs,  he  says  “and  the  country  now 
“ culled  Slubdngdrah,  to  an  account  of  which  a particular 


(’)  in  bis  work  entitled  **  LallH  Rookh,**  Tp.  284,  eii^btb  edition,  1816}  Mr. 
Mpo'y's  inimituble  **  Fire  woiwli  p|>«r9.**  Dtiszled  by  the  spleii  lid  beautiej  of  this 
componilion,  few  renderti  perceive  lod  none,  surely,  cso  regret.  Ihst  the  poet,  in  its 
Djugoitit  eiit  calsslropbe.  bus  forgotten  or  botdiy  snd  most  hsppily  violsled  ibe  precept 
ofZuroasier,  above  oolic-ed.  Tb  bero  Haffd  is  known  and  admired  in  e%er>  n^ion; 
yet,  as  a fnend  to  h«s  persecuted  n«ce,  1 coubl  have  wished  that  he  bore  some  name 
ill  striuus  ID  the  annals  of  Fire  worshippers,  and  not  liable  to  be  confuunde<l  with 
I^APF.D  (ki  APi  PH  or  JtAFPZ  wbicb,  tbough  adopted  by  muny  * 

Fcni<.,dcclaits  uucquivooally  an  Arabian  origin. 
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“ chapter  shall  be  devoted,  was  once,  for  the  greater  portion, 
“comprised  in  this  kureh." 

JS\  J^\  Jj  »A«jle  *S 

u:..  J ijy  < ^ See  the  twelfth  chapter  ot  his  Geographical  MS. 
work.  The  thirteenth  then  informs  ns  that  Shebdnsdruh 
Ijclongs  to  the  Garms'ir  or  warm  region  ; that  it  borders  on 
Furs,  Kirmdn  and  the  Persian  Gulf ; and  contains  six  towns 
or  principal  places;  he  enumerates,  however,  more; 
and  Derakdn  Istahbondt  (cjUxykel  or  Savomit  as  gene- 

rally called) ; Fiirg  (t_^  or  Furg),  and  Turum  i^p') ; Ifeireh 
or  Kheireh  and  Ntrh  Ddrdbgird  (o^'.b); 

Kenn  (♦/):  lladuir  and  Ldr( JS).  Although  Ddrubgird 

appeals  here  as  a city  of  Shebuiigdrah,  yet,  in  the  chapter  of 
Roads  and  Stages,  we  find  Fig  entitled  its  ddralmulk 

or  capital.  The  map  of  my  route  in  this  country  will  show 
that  Paso,  or  Fasd,  stands  on  the  direct  line  between  Kerm 
and  Ldr;  yet  by  some  inflection  of  boundary  it  has  been  left 
to  Furs  as  originally  appropriated.  Whether,  or  how  far, 
towards  the  east,  Slicbdtigdruh  encroaches  on  Kirmdn  does 
not  exactly  appear.  Chardin  says  that  it  comprehends  part 
of  Carmania  deserta  or  Gedrosia,  (Voyages,  Tome  IX,  p. 
59,  Rouen,  17‘<!3);  but  he  places  Ldr  in  Carmania  deserta,’ 
(ib.  p.  810).  Having  heard  the  name  (»^,\ijUi)  pronounced 
Shebuiigdrah  I write  it  accordingly;  yet  it  is  probable  that  for 
g we  might  correctly  substitute  c (or  kj;  this  is  not  determined 
by  Persian  MSS.  in  which  the  letter  i_J,  without  any  mark  of 
distinction,  is  susceptible  of  both  sounds.  Chardin  writw 
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ChihotKari,  (ib.  p.  29);  and  this  pronunciation  seems  justified 
by  the  Diet.  liurhan  Kdtea,  (in  voce) ; I remark  also  that 
Sa'dek  Isfaha'ni  in  one  of  his  MS.  geographical  tracts, 
would  derive  the  name  from  shubdn  or  shebdn,  and  tji 
Mreh  or  carrA,  implying  that  the  people  of  this  country  were 
addicted  to  pastoral  occupations.  Ten  chiefs  or  princes  who 
successively  ruled  i tare  enumerated  by  Aii  m ed  surnamed 

Ghafa'ri  (^^^tic)in  a particular  section  of  his  MS.  Jehdn 
Ard;  but  the  first  does  not  ascend  higher  than  the  eleventh 
century;  for  he  was  Niza'm  ad'di'n  (^aU  generally 
called  Fazlu'iau  whose  imprisonment  aud  df^th  I 

have  noticed  in  pages  37 1 , 39^  ^nd  406. 


No.  IV. 

Account  of  the  Castle  of  Fahender,  extracted  from  the  MS. 
Sh'ir/iz  Ndmuh,  and  translated  in  page  33. 


d Li  ...III  Ai  'y  cr‘“"  J .JuuA'aa  » 

V 3 Lf'.’i j -y 

Wj*;  ^ 

(—>1  jS  f>  A'AJ  *1^  jl  3 y“*“"  L/^J  s tJ*'  3 y Ij  *A  Jjl 

•it}'  •‘i'V  3 ii!3-^  3 V'  3 y*li 

y lAi*  V *»  vi—JAi  jA.‘«iu  «<d>  y J 

3 p 
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jV  <>>  j jv  y>  3 ‘■'3  ■*  JAh 

^ _j  J— ijJ  V^^'***  C^'*'  J 


1^]/^  V ti'’- 


!J  i.:..w>LL<  tj..i.iju  Ja-J'.} 


■ oil*  ,l» 


jV 


1*1  ^ j ji  4x]j  j*i  j j\xt^  \j  jl  jJl»-  3 

j\  UjA'  J^  1^1  lU  3 J c!>*"^'* 

3 ^ 3 9Jj  .*  33^^  X«1 


Aj\  oljjl  j^J'j  j3  A.u1^  3 k^“* 

jA)«j  *«lj  ^ A«-  _';  t J^^ij  ^ .^v, 

J-J  ^La  1 jl  A«;  j Ji'j.  j Ju.y  t>^  tj^ 


j3  4«  lj  J xA^  jl;  £*J  b y*  (iJf"  i— 

vi-^  iiJjj  (^'j  ‘jl’ |»!Lil  jCil  ii  j->  4?  kji-.— li;  j jj'j  kji^j 


U A <—‘j^  3 \j  jA  4*li  u:^b  ^.^ijLil  ^lijl -c:,  Ibl 

j\  y Ii.'3ji^  '^J^ji  ^ '^'■‘^  3 '^3i  “-^'A  ‘ *"*^  *^  ■*^ 

*V  r*  .;^  ‘y?"v’-  j ‘^Ty’  i/-  y-  J 


i_j'Ail  y'b  Ijj  jb  J j ‘-Aji  ^ 

ouj^Iax.^  jX^tu%  l^y  I AiJ^^  4*^*1— » 


^1^1  aI^aI  j <XiS^j\>3^  (_yly>  1^  a*1j  ^ j j 

j,iU  ^1  4^  ^ j'^  ^ *^^'i  yV  vi'^  ^ 3 yy**^y^'^ 

4>fc  Imi  9^tj3  jJjjll  ^ ^ ^ 4]ja11 

yljk)  j .^  Jju  <*ljy  <!^b»-  y;l  j!  4.^  } <-Jy»“  j 3^  ‘-r’)^'  ^1  JjJ 

4J4^V.w  ^ ^ 3yAX^  j4  AA^lw.  4xJy^A  A^jll  yb,A  ^ 

_j^»  •♦.V*  ^ 3 L*y  3 *^^'  C* JAi.«  jJ-^  j 

*JiL.  ^^'jU — I (lid  not  intemipl  the  tran.lulioii  (See  p.  30) 
to  remark  tliat  here  follow  throe  lines  and  a hall  of  which 


several  parts  are  nearly  obliterated  by  some  accident  in  the 
only  copy  at  present  within  niy  reach.  Troui  the  words. 
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however,  still  legible,  it  mav  be  collected  that  the  Khurdsd- 
tiidns  having  defeated  the  DUcniidns  (but  when  or  where  this 
defective  passage  does  not  ascertain)  imprisoned  many  of 
them  in  the  castle  of  Fahender.  The  MS.  then  proceeds  (as 
translated  in  p.  SC,  “ And  many  historians  declare,  &c.  ) 
J J ^ ^ Ail  } 

oUi\  J'  c-»**)yCj  j ^ Jj '•* 


No.  V. 

Mummy. 

"OESIDES  the  natural  mummy  noticed  in  page  117,  the 
Persians  are  acquainted  with  another  kind;  their  books, 
at  least,  describe  an  extraordinary  process  by  which  may  be 
composed  that  substance  which  they  call  “ artificial’’  or 
“ human”  mummy;  mumu'tiy  amily,  or  emdiii.) 

Ihit  according  to  the  Dictionary  Durlidn  Kdtea,  (in  voce 
this  preparation  was  an  art  practised  among  the 
Pranks  or  Europeans,  (ts-wl  U)  and 

the  mummy  so  produced  was  regarded  by  some  as  prefer- 
able to  that  which  naturally  oozed  from  rocks  or  mines. 

The  process  itself  is  briefly 
mentioned;  but  1 shall  here  extract  the  more  ample  account 
given  in  a manuscript  5AcrcAA  or  volume  of  commentaries 
on  Niza'mi’s  poem  the  Seconder  Ndinch.  Having  remarked 
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the  wonderful  efficacy  of  mummy  in  external  applications 
to  fractured  bones,  and  its  salutary  effects  when  taken 
inwardly,  the  commentator  adds  that  it  is  of  two  sorts;  those 
who  prepare  the  first,  says  he,  “select  an  infant  of  a red 
“ complexion  and  red  hair,  whom  they  feed  on  fruit  until  the 
“age  of  thirty  years;  they  next  provide  a stone  jar  or  vessel, 
“ containing  honey  and  various  kinds  of  drugs,  in  which  they 
“immerge  the  person  so  fed  and  then  fix  a seal  upon  the 
“ vessel ; after  a lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  they 
“ break  the  seal;  and  that  honey  and  the  man’s  body  arc  found 
“ to  have  become  mummy”(®)«  The  second  sort  he  says, 
is  found  in  those  stone  vessels  or  cases  wherein  the  bodies 
of  illustrious  personages  were,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
prcscrvetl  by  means  of  honey,  rroin  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  classick  writers,  it  might  be  shown  that 
honey  and  wax  were  much  used  by  the  ancients  in  preserving 
human  bodies ; but  the  chief  subject  of  this  article  is  that 
rare  and  precious  substance,  the  natural  Persian  mummy. 
Whatever  notices  of  this  (see  p.  117)  were  given  by  a few 
earlier  travellers,  the  ingenious  physician  Kaempfer  seems 
justified  in  regarding  himself  as  the  first  who  made  its 
medicinal  virtues  fully  known  among  Europeans.  Chardin 

uV*  Ivv*  tr  J c'"  ^ 

ir ^ *Xa#  J u)V  'j  'J'A 
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mentions  two  mines  or  sources  that  produce  it;  onein  Kirmun, 
the  other  in  Khuraiuin;  and  the  Persians  affirm,  adds  he, 
that  the  prophet  Daniel  instructed  them  in  preparing  and 
using  this  admirable  driig(’’).  Fatlier  Angelo  describes  the 
precious  mummy  which  oozes  out  of  a mountain  near  Ldr, 
and  of  which  half  a drachm  suffices  to  render  sound  and 
perfect  in  twenty  four  hours,  the  limbs  of  any  person  fractured 
by  falling  from  an  eminence('°).  Dr.  Fryer  in  his  “Travels” 
(p.  318),  speaks  of  a mountain  at  Derab  from  which  “issues 
“ the  Pissasphaltum  of  Dioscorides,  or  natural  mummy,  into 
“ a large  stone  tank  or  store-house  sealed  with  the  king’s  seal, 
“ &c.  which  notwithstanding,  though  it  be  death  if  discovered, 
“yet  many  shej)herds  following  their  flocks  on  these  moun- 
“ tains,  by  chance  light  on  great  portions  of  the  same  balsam, 
“ and  offer  it  to  passengers  to  sale,  and  sometimes  play  the 
“ cheat  in  adulterating  it.” 


Ksempfer  states  that  the  best  mummy  was  produced  in  a 
must  dreary  and  desert  place,  (locus — maxime  desertus)  at 
the  distance  of  one  day’s  journe}’  from  Ddr&b ; and  that  a 


(*j  “ II  y fn  > df ux  minet  oo  deiix  fouren  «n  Pent.  L'unc  dan>  la  Caramanie 

" drsarla  aii  |>ai>  <le  S«r L'aulte  nine  eat  au  paia  de  Coraaton,”  Ac.  1 quote  the 

editiuD  of  Cliar.lin'a  " Vutagea,”  printed  at  Rouen,  1733,  (Tone  IV,  p.  99);  and,  alia- 
peeling  a tipugrapbical  eirour  in  Sar,  irould  rraid  Ldr;  atbich  tbe  author  (Toom 
IX,  p.  210)  deacribes  as  a tmitorjr  of  “ bi  Caramanie  deaerte.’* 


(**;  “ La  mommia  rbe  atilla  db  un  monte  vicino  i Lar  t cosa  prccioaa;  baita  ana  mesa 
" dramma  per  aanar  in  24  bore  un  buomo  caduto  di  alto  At  tutto  rotto.'*  (Oaioph. 
Pers  p.  234). 
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second  but  much  inferior  kind  was  procured,  not  without 
considerable  danger  and  difficulty,  among  rocks  and  preci- 
pices between  Ldr  and  Ddr&b;  (Amoen.  Exut.  517,  519),  and 
the  other  particulars  which  tliat  excellent  traveller  notices  arc 
conhnned  by  all  that  I could  learn  in  Persia ; j'et  the  name 
Muminahi  applied  to  it  by  him,  does  not  occur  in 

any  of  iny  manuscripts;  nor  can  it  agree,  with  the  etymology 
assigned  by  eastern  authors,  who  derive  M(tm  i dyi  from  words 
implying  “ the  wax  of  a village  called  Ayt,”  (See  p.  118  and 
120,  also  p.  123,  note  39).  That  our  late  Queen  Charlotte 
•received  some  of  this  precious  substance  from  the  Persian 
Monarch,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  121) ; and  M.  de 
Ferritres  Sauvebanif  informs  us  that  a similar  present  (about 
an  ounce  contained  in  a golden  box)  had  been  sent  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia(“).  A more  recent  French  traveller 
speaks  of  the  mummy  found  in  a mountain  covered  with 
martial  ochre,  and  called  Dara-kou  (the  Dcrakdn  of  my 
narrative,  p.  159,  and  map) ; he  describes  the  mummy  as  a 
kind  of  bitumen,  black  and  oil}%  which  many  physicians  in 
Turkey  had  employed  with  success,  as  they  assured  him,  in 
fractures  and  hemorrhagcs(’*). 

(*‘)  “ EuYiroo  une  once  dans  one  boete  d’or”,  (Mem.  Hist.  Arc.  det  Voyages,  Tome 
U.  p.  PdrU  17D0).  M.  de  Sauvcbcenf  places  near  Skiraz  Ibe  monatain  which 
yields  **  cetle  precieuse  of  which  the  genuine  and  best  kind  U sold  at  nearly 

**  niilh:  ecus**  for  an  ounce,  while  the  inferior  mummy  produced  in  the  hw  mountains, 
may  be  purchased  for  two  iouis  (ib)« 

('*)  **  Plus  loin,  nous  longeons  une  montagne  couTerte  d*ocre  martial:  elle  s*appelle 
« Dara-kou  ou  mont  dc  Data.  La  sereceuillc  )a  vtumfV,  cede  liqueur  siestim^e  des 
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_ Respecting  tlic  name  I must  observe  that  Mumidyi 
is  first  said,  in  the  Diet.  Biirhdn  Kt'Uea,  to  be  Greek  or  Ionian, 
(VCindiii  ; then  follows  the  derivation,  (See  p.  118, 
120),  from  vmm  wax,  and  Ayin,  “ a village  that  is 
neartheinumniyeavcrn,”ci— ti  »j  D’Herbc- 
16t  seems  to  have  tound  the  name  of  this  village  crronconslj' 
written  in  some  work  Abin  instead  of  Ayin;  for, 
seemingly  unaccpiaintcd  with  the  natural  mummy,  he  tells 
us  that  moumia  signifies  the  flesh  of  human  bodies  embalmed 
and  preserved  in  the  sands  or  in  sepulchres,  as  among  the 
Kgyptians ; but,  adds  he,  the  eastern  mummies  are  for  the 
greater  part,  taken  out  of  a cavern  near  the  town  or  village 
of  Abin  in  Furs[^*),  The  Diet.  Burhdn  Kdlea  mentions  a kind 
of  mummy  called  Abtt  Taman  which  is  said  to  be 

Hebrew ; also  Mumidyi  Kuhi  ^ or  “ mountain  mum- 
“ my  in  Arabick  styled  Kafr  al  Yehud  jiS)  or  “ Jews 
“ bitumen,”  (written  sometimes  jid),  and  in  the  Shirdzi 
dialect  named  Mumiaiy  pdludeh  Both  kinds 

**  Turc»,  Ae.  (Voyage  cn  Perw,  fait  d»tt§  Im  ann^es  1B07,  1800,  cl  1809;  Tome  I.  p, 
340).  This  interesting  work  published  last  year,  (1610.  in  Paris)  has  hut  within  a few 
days  fallen  into  my  bands  ; it  is  compmed  in  two  octaro  volumes;  but  the  ingeoioos 
author  h'j*>  nut  declared  ItU  name;  the  booksellers,  however,  ascribe  it  to  Monsieur 
one  of  t!m»e  geiiticmen  who  accompanied  General  de  Gardaueoo  bis  embassy 
to  Persia.  It  is  illustrated  by  a large,  haudsome  and  useful  map  constructed  by  Lapie. 

(*’)  **  ;Voiupim/'  le  mot  qni  est  form^  de  cr luy  de  il/.  «jw,  sigiiifie  la  chair  d’un  corps 
liumaiu  coitservfe  dans  lea  sables,  apr^s  qu’elte  a embauiu^.  On  cn  trouve  aussi 
dans  les  sepulcres  voutea,  comrneeii  Egypte;  mais  la  plus  grande  partie  des  monmies 
de  rorient  se  tirent  d’une  easenie,  qui  est  asset  pnicbede  la  Bourgade  iiomm^e 
sHu^e  dans  la  Piovuace  de  Fan,  qui  est  U Perse  proprement  dhe,'*  (Bibliolh.  Orient)* 
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of  mummy,  natural  and  human,  are  expressed  by  Teriuk 
Turki  ^ijs  jljJ).  It  is  a popular  opinion,  says  Kaempfer,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  preserved  tlie  bodies  of  their  princes 
and  chief  personages,  by  means  of  the  natural  mummy  ; for 
which  they  afterwards  substituted,  under  the  same  name,  a 
compound  aromatick  balsam,  (Amoenit.  Exot.  p.  520)  To 
this  were  ascribed  such  virtues  that  it  became  a favourite 
medicine  in  the  European  pharmacopeia ; but  at  length  a 
spurious  kind  was  imposed  on  our  apothecaries;  the  bodies 
of  persons  recently  dead,  often  of  malefactors,  being  stuffed 
with  various  drugs  and  baked,  furnished  a most  nauseous  and 
disgusting  representative  of  the  pure  original 

That  human  bodies  might  without  any  process  of  art,  be 
preserved  during  many  centuries  in  the  hot  sands  of  a Persian 
desert,  is  not  improbable.  Chardin  heard  of  niuminies  found 
in  Khurasan,  supposed  to  have  been  embalmed  two  thousand 
years  before,  (Tome  IV\  p.  39) ; but  the  gigantick  propor- 
ti<ms  assigned  to  them,  and  other  circumstances,  render  the 
account  doubtful.  It  appears  to  me  ascertiiincd,  however, 
by  proofs  which  may  be  adduced  on  some  future  occasion, 
that  the  ancient  Persians,  in  many  instances,  embalmed  the 


('*)  In  a work  but  llllle  known,  rnlilleil  ‘'(jorTs  plea  for  Nineveh"  (1057),  I finrl 
" ulHimimiblr  mumm}"  clawed  with  other  article!  of  medicinal  use,  and  of  foreifto 
cnnimerce  and  luxurv ; such  as  **  minevers  and  tUsues,  mu^ks  and  civets,  teeth  ol  elw. 
**  phants,  and  boiws  of  u hales;  stones  of  btztrt,  claws  of  crabs,  o)  les  of  swallows,  skint 
“ of  vipers,"  &c,  Kvropfer  too,  when  speaking  of  the  ancient  mummv,  sajra  " I do 
not  mean  the  doubtful  and  fiitby  niiature  of  that  name  which  the  shops  afford 
“dubiaui  illain  fcedauiquc  hujus  numiuis  misturam,  &c.  (AmoeniL  Exot.  p.  620). 
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bodies  of  iheir  great  men  and  of  those  whom  they  loved  or 
honoured;  but  among  the  various  drugs  used  by  them  on  such 
occasions,  I have  not  found  any  positive  mention  of  their 
native  mummy  although  its  virtues  were  known,  (if  we  may 
believe  the  Diet.  BurMn  K&tea  in  at  a very  early 

period for  it  was  accidentally  discovered  while  king 
Feuidii'n  reigned,  and  this  monarch  is  placed  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ  by  Sir  William  Jones,  or  above  two 
tliousand  years,  as  others  calculate.  We  learn  also  that  the 
first  discoverers  tried  its  efficacy  on  the  leg  of  a domestick 
fowl  purposely  broken;  and  this  cruel  experiment  is  still 
frequently  practised  by  their  descendants. 


No.  VI. 

The  Lutanist  and  Nightingale. 

TTAVING  quoted  (in  p.  221)  some  lines  from  one  of 
Strada’s  beautiful  “ Prolusions,”  and  a passage  (p.  220) 
from  Sir  William  Jones,  respecting  the  contest  between  a 
lutanist  and  a nightingale,  I referred  my  reader  to  this 
Appendix  for  other  authorities  on  the  same  subject  And 
first,  we  learn  from  Bourdclot,  that  “ nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  .see  the  nightingales  at  particular  seasons,  assemble 
“ in  a wood  when  they  hear  the  sound  of  certain  instruments 
“ or  of  a fine  voice,  which  they  endeavour  to  answer  by  their 
“warblings  with  such  violent  efibrts,  that,  says  he,  I have 
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“ beheld  some  of  them  fall  as  if  entranced  at  the  feet  of  a 
“ person  who  possessed  what  is  called  “a  nightingale  throat," 
“to  express  the  flexibility  of  a fine  voice”(’*).  Bonrdelot 
adds  that  ficqnently,  both  nightingales  and  linnets  perched 
even  on  the  handles  of  lutes,  guitars,  and  other  instruments, 
w'ith  which  it  was  usual  for  persons  (when  he  urote,  above 
a century  ago)  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  Tuileries  in  Paris, 
during  the  month  of  ^lay. 


I must  now  mention  Vauquelin  des  ivetaux,  who,  though 
a man  of  abilities  and  a good  poet,  yet,  from  his  too  free  and 
voluptuous  mode  of  living,  forfeited  (in  Kill)  the  place  of 
preceptor  to  the  king,  and  al'terwards  some  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  of  which  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  deprived  him.  lie 
then  indulged  without  any  restraint,  all  the  caprices  of  his 
taste;  affecting  the  pastoral  life,  he  dressed  himself  as  a 
shepherd;  and  in  imitation  of  King  Reno  and  his  queen  who 
amused  themselves  by  tending  flocks  on  the  plains  of 
Provence,  he  acted  the  part  of  leading  some  sheep  in  the 
walks  of  a garden  belonging  to  his  house  in  the  Faubourg 
SaintGermain,at  Paris;  his  mistress,  who  always  accompanied 
him,  was  a performer  on  the  harp ; and  while  she  played. 


('*)  **  Rieo  n'est  plus  commun  quedc  voir  Ics  Rossignols  Hsus  It*  tem'i  f|u'il«  sent  fo 
**  amour  s*a»s^uibl«r  dau«  tio  lors  qit'iU  entcndciit  Jouer  t\t  quelques  insirumrus 
**  ou  clianicr  line  belle  voix,  a liiqtielle  iU  s'eflorcent  de  rep<*ndre  par  teurs  g^.ouill^ 
**  mens  atix  tani  de  violence  qne  jVn  ai  vu  souvent  lumber  }iaines  aux  pte<l$  d une 
**|Kr«(iane  qui  avoit,  comoie  Ton  dit,  iin  Rosier  dr  Koti<ii)fmd,  |>otir  csprimci  la  iei* 
'*  ibilile  d'uue  bcUe  voul**  de  la  Musiquc»  Toiue  l«  p.  3:2o;. 
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some  nightingales,  trained  for  the  purpose  in  an  aviary,  came 
to  repose  on  the  instrument  and  lie  down  as  in  a swoon. 
Vauquelia  each  day  invented  some  new  refinement  of 
pleasure;  and  he  died  in  1649  aged  ninety  years.  This 
Epicurean  had  been  a great  favourite  with  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  appears  almost  a Stoick  in  his  book  entitled  “Institution 
d’un  Prince’^'®)- 

■I  shall  here  extract  from  Beloe’s  “ Anecdotes  of  literature 
“ and  scarce  books,”  (Vol.  VI.  p.  1 19)  an  epigram  of  Robert 
Vilvain,  whose  quaint  old  work  is  deemed  particularly  rare. 


*MCLATIO  MDSICA, 

Tlic  two  musicians  (a  natural  and  artificial,  vocal  and 
instrumental)  which  strove  for  victory. 

Acmula  certabut  cantu  Philomela  sonora, 

Ut  citharam  strepitu  vinceret  ipsa  suo. 

“A  nightingal  strov  with  her  loud  shril  nois, 

“T’excel  the  lute  with  high  strains  of  her  voice. 


(")  " It  M lirrm  sans  rrmords  a tons  s«s  gouts,  et  nena  la  vie  la  plus  Toluptense 
qn'il  put  iniagiiier.  II  aim.i  surloul  la  vie  cbam|)^tre  et  puslonile;  il  s'babilluit  en 
berger;  et  preii.mt  pour  iBodele  la  bergrrie  du  Roi  Reiiii  et  de  la  Reine  Jeanne  de 
Laval  sa  femme,  qui  s'amuaoient  a garder  leurs  moutons  dam  lev  p'aines  de  la  Provence 
il  feignoit  de  mener  amsi  des  moutons  dans  les  allege  dn  jardin  de  sa  maisoti  an 
faubourg  Saint  Germain  it  Paris ; el  celte  bclion  pastorale  ramusoit;  il  avoit  pour 
inaitresse  une  joueuse  de  lutrpe  qui  I'accoinpaguoit  partout  cii  jouant  de  cet  instrument, 
sur  lequel  venoieiit  se  reposer  et  se  pimer  des  rosignola  eliv^  dans  nuc  voliere  et 
dresses  a ce  manege.  II  inventoit  tons  les  jours  quelquc  plaisir,  &c.  (Exiraits 
et  Notices  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  Nation.  Tome  VII,  p.  39^). 
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ALITEB. 

Certabat  citharista  manu,  Philomelaque  cantu. 

Alter  an  alterutrum  vinceret  arte  sua. 

“ A lulist  with  hand  strov,  with  voice  Philomel, 

*‘  Which  should  ech  other  in  their  skil  excel. 

ALITEK. 

Inter  Lusdniam  lis  orta  est  atque  chelistum, 

Obstrepit  h<ec  cantu,  litigat  tile  manu. 

“Twixt  nightingal  and  luter  a strife  extended, 

“ In  singing  she,  in  playing  he  contended. 

ALITER. 

Luscinia  infelix  citharcedum  vincere  certat, 

Sed  tandem  in  plectrum  mortua  victa  cadit. 

“ Unliappy  nightingal  willi  a lutist  strived, 

* But  on  the  lute  fell  down  at  length  and  died. 

My  6rst  Volume  (p.  245)  mentioned  that  materials  had 
been  collected  from  various  manuscripts  for  an  essay  (rather 
practical  and  antiquarian  than  scientifick)  on  eastern  musick; 
among  these  are  accounts  of  its  extraordinary  influence  on 
many  living  creatures  besides  the  nightingale,  though  Milton’s 
“ Sweet  bird,  that  shuns  the  noise  of  folly, 

“ Must  musical,  most  melancholy, 
seems  more  than  others  affected  by  the  soft  tones  of  certain 
instruments.  That  it  is  to  a high  degree  susceptible  of  delight 
in  such  sounds  (for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  their  effects 
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painful)  might  here  be  further  shown  from  three  remarkable 
anecdotes,  related  with  an  air  of  authenticity,  in  the  Kit&b 
fi  Urn  al  muxiki  ^a.  ^ or  “ Treatise  on  the  science 

of  Musick;''  composed  by  Aljeztri  ebn  al  Sebdhh 
one  of  the  Arabick  manuscripts  procured  for  me  by  a 
bookseller  at  Ispahan.  But  I shall  not  here  refer  to  any 
other  eastern  work  ; anecdotes  demonstrating  the  power  oV 
musical  sounds  on  human  and  irrational  creatures  may  be 
found  in  various  printed  books.  Some  are  recorded  by 
Bourdelot  himself,  as  above  quoted9  which  remind  us  of 
Orpheus,  Arionand  Amphion.  They  relate  however  merely 
to  the  power  of  musick  in  exciting  animal  sensibility  ; of  its 
wonderful  etfects  a stronger  instance  occurs  in  Dr.  Shaw’s 
Travels  (p.  203,  2d.  edit.  4to.  1757);  for  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  Barbary  Moors,  “most  of  their  tunes  are  lively  and 
pleasant ; and  if  the  account  he  true,  (which  I have  often 
“ heard  seriously  affirmed),  that  the  flowers  of  mullein  and 
“ mothwort  will  drop  upon  playing  the  niismoune,  they  have 
“ something  to  boast  of  which  our  modern  musick  does  not 
“ pretend  to.”  The  notes  of  this  Moorish  tunc  are  given  by 
Dr.  Sliaw  (p.  205) ; but  we  may  venture  to  doubt  whether 
they  will  ever  produce  any  remarkable  effect,  through  the 
medium  of  an  European  hand  or  instrument. 
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No.  VII. 

Arrow-heads. 

rr^IIE  outlines  given  in  PI.  XXXIX,  were  traced  from 
various  arrow-heads,  brass  and  iron,  which  tlicy  re- 
present of  the  real  size.  Many,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are 
of  considerable  antiquity  ; all,  except  one,  \vere  found  in 
Persia,  and  chiefly  near  Persepolis,  (See  p.  185).  Of  the 
iron  arrow-heads  which  I collected,  such  only  are  here  de- 
lineated as  differ  from  others  in  size  or  form  ; and  they  arc 
arranged  perpendicularly.  The  brass,  placed  in  a horizon- 
tal direction,  exhibit  fewer  varieties,  and  agree  in  having 
triple  edges,  and  hollows  or  sockets  to  receive  the  shaft. 
In  these  respects  they  resemble  an  ancient  arrow-head  (also 
brazen)  which  Sir  Willian  Cell  found  on  the  memorable 
field  of  battle  at  Alarathon,  and  obligingly  gave  to  me. 
This,  with  some  decayed  particles  of  the  reed  or  wood  still 
visible  in  its  socket,  is  represented  of  the  real  size  by  fig.  n; 
and  when  viewed  directly  in  front  its  three  sharp  edges  are 
seen  as  in  fig.  b;  which,  if  enlargcrl  to  their  proportions, 
•would  sliow,  most  exactly,  the  appearance  of  our  Persian 
arrow-heads  w hen  held  in  the  same  point  of  view.  I do 
not  however  assert  that  the  arrow-head  found  at  Marathon 
is  originally  Persian,  much  less  Grecian  ; it  may  have  be- 
longed to  some  warrior  among  the  barbarian  myriads  whom 
dirt'ei  ent  nations,  acknowledging  the  great  king’s  supremacy, 
contributed  as  allies  of  the  Persians,  for  according  to  Hero- 
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dotus,  ijy«  it  (<3vca^  iraira  rw**  (Lib,  IV,  c.  87) ; «md  this 
historian  (Lib.  VII),  enumerates  between  forty  and  fifty  of 
those  nations  who,  a few  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
sened  iimler  Xerxes  in  Greece,  and  exhibited  a strange 
variety  of  arms.  I should  have  remarked  that  all  the  iron 
heads  above-mqntioncd,  have  pointed  shanks  which,  by 
insertion,  united  them  to  the  shaft,  all  of  them,  likewise,  are 
flat, except  those  marked  c,  d,  e and_/;  these  have  triple  edges. 


No.  VI II. 

Queen  Azerm,  or  Azermi-dukht. 

r I the  fate  of  this  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Princess, 
* daughter  of  Kiiusrau  (the  Chosrocs  of  our  writers)  a 
reference  has  been  made  in  page  144,  note  51.  The  occasion 
of  her  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  C30  (or  perhaps 
early  in  G31)  is  related  by  many  oriental  historians,  and 
known  to  European  readers  through  the  medium  ofTcixeira, 
Schikard.Tmd  others  ; but  the  circumstances  are  most  fully 
detailed  by  Tabiii  ; and  one  copy  of  his  chronicle,  among 
the  four  in  my  collection,  records  some  particulars  which  I 
have  not  found  in  any  other  work,  either  manuscript  or 
printed.  It  sufficiently  confirms-lhe  accounts  above-men- 
tioned respecting  that  spirit  of  ambition  or  love,  which 
prompted  an  illustrious  chief,  Fahukh  za'd  (jIj  by  some 
named  Fabukh  IIukmuz  ^),  to  demand  in  marriage 
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his  young  and  beauteous  queen  ; her  smothered  indignation 
at  tliis  proposal;  and  her  insidious  appointment  of  a nocturnal 
inteniew  which  was  to  crown  his  amorous  hopes.  Wc  read 
that  when  the  moment  arrived,  Farukh  za'd  presented 
himself  at  the  palace;  his  coming  was  announced,  but  by 
Azermi’s  command  the  guards  immediately  killed  him;  by 
her  express  command,  too,  his  body  was  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  shows  that  offended  pride  had  banished  all 
sentiments  of  feminine  delicacy ; and  his  head  stuck  on  a 
lancc,  was  exposed,  next  morning,  at  the  royal  gale.  “ When 
“ intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Khur&sdn  (our  Manuscript 
“ continues)  Rustam  the  son  of  Fa  ru  ku  za'd  heard  it ; and 
“ becoming  enraged,  he  assembled  an  army  and  set  out  for 
“ Maddien ; where  having  proceeded  straightway  to  the 
“ palace,  he  surrounded  it  with  his  troops  a.id  sent  in  some 
“ persons  who  seized  the  queen  and  dragged  her  forth  ; lie 
“ commanded,  first,  that  she  should  be  consigned  to  the 
“ brutality  of  two  hundred  IJabeshis  (.\byssinians,  so  are 
“generally  styled  in  Persia  the  negroor  African  slaves);  then  he 
“ caused  her  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  oil’;  next,  she 
“ was  deprived  of  sight,  and  finally  of  life;  and  all  who  had 
“ been  concerned  in  that  transaction  (the  killing  of  his  father) 
“ he  put  to  death”C').  Persian  history  furnishes  many 


j AjXS.1  i)\j  ^ j ('  ) 
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instances  of  similar  punishments,  where  the  most  horrible 
degradation  preceded  execution;  and  I havelieard  anecdotes 
of  such  related  b}'  persons  who  liad  witnessed  them  ; men 
probably  living  at  this  present  time  (1820).  But  it  would 
shock  humanity  to  notice  the  cruelties  with  which  death  was 
indicted  on  those  occasions,  without  respect  for  sex  or  rank ; 
and  of  the  previous  degradation  I shall  not  describe  any 
particulars,  it  being  too  often  an  outrage  equally  against 
nature  and  decency. 


No.  IX. 

Current  Coins  of  Persia. 


TN  the  course  of  these  volumes  ruma/uand  rials  have  been 
incidentally  mentioned  as  the  principal  current  coins  of 
Persia  : but  it  seems  necessary  here  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly the  present  monarch’s  gold  and  silver  money,  struck  in 


^ ^ jib  y A*.  j is  *1^  yi  jk* 

lyUiA  .Syj  b.Syt 

So  wr  rend  in  one  Manuscript;  three  uther  copies  of  Tabri's  Chronicle  omit  the 
■nputition  of  h<  r bands  and  feet,  and  her  degradation  by  the  African  slaves.  But 
they  state  that  tite  young  chief  baviug  partly  gratihed  bis  revenge  by  the  violence  with 
which  be  himself  treated  the  queen's  person,  commanded  that  her  eyes  should  be  put 
out,  and  then  terminated  her  ulTeriogs  by  denlh. 

&C.  yijb  j Jji  I^jj\  jyr.  j 1^1 ) 
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different  cities.  Among  several  hundred  pieces  of  both 
metals  that  passed  through  my  hands,  I always  found  the 
coins  of  Isfah&n  and  Tabriz  by  far  most  numerous ; those 
of  Tehran,  although  the  royal  residence,  being  comparatively 
rare.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Muhammedans  had 
conquered  Persia,  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  money  of  this 
country  bore,  respectively,  the  Arabick  names  of  d’lnhr, 
dirhem,  and  felh{^^).  This  last-mentioned  is  still  impressed 
on  the  copper  pieces;  yet  these  arc  generally  styled  pul  i slah 

Jjj)  or  “ black  money.”  The  dindr  is  seldom  mentioned  ; 
for  the  principal  gold  coin  is  at  present  the  tdman  or, 

as  sometimes  called,  ashreji  ’>  and  the  silver  dirhem 

has  adopted  the  F.uropean  denomination  of  rial  (Jt^).  The 
tumdn,  which  in  Chardin’s  time  was  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
coin,  or  rather  one  expressing  a sum  equivalent  to  fifty  pieces 
each  of  eighteen  French  sous  is  of  pure  gold;  a few 
tdmdns  struck  with  particidar  attention  for  annual  distribu- 
bution  in  presents  at  the  nawrdz,  are  very  handsome  coins  ; 
but  those  in  common  circulation,  though  from  the  same 

(**^  DtH^r  is  III#’  •‘dfimriiis dirhem  tlio  drachma,  aod  Jtlus 

iti  ilie  »iiigui<ii  is  ilic  Jeliig  of  tii«  Rooituu. 

“ToniJms— ciiiqu:mtc  abba>«iis,  ou  pieces  dc  dinbuit  11s  compteot  par 

**  OiRflrr  biity  f*l  T.  man$,  qnoi  qii’ili  n'ayeiit  point  de  pieces  de  Monnoye  aiasi  api^b 
**  lee«,  el  qiie  ce  ur  »otctil  que  des  denominations/'  Chardin,  Voymi^es,  Tutne  IV,  p, 
274,  277,  Uouon  1723.  In  another  place  (Tome  VIII,  p.  09^  he  values  twelve  tamoM 
at  hfiy  Lottie  itor;  of  the  present  gold  Iimwim  twelve  would  not  be  equal  to  leu 
Loui>  d or. 
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mint,  exhibit  marks  of  considerable  .carelessness,  being 
frequently  of  unequal  thickness,  and  irregular  shape;  in  one 
place  a blank  margin  extending  souietiincs  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  die;  and  in  another  part  the  inscription  often  defective. 
The  t{im&ns  arc  thinner  and  lighter  than  our  English  guinea 
and  generally  less  in  diameter;  but  some  (especially  of 
Cazvhi ) are  so  flattened  out  as  to  cover  a greater  space. 
In  value,  however,  they  are  much  inferior;  for  if  twenty-one 
shillings  constitute  the  guinea,  a tdmdu  must  be  rated  be- 
tween seventeen  and  eighteen.  All  tumdns,  wheresoever 
coined,  bear  on  one  side  the  king’s  name  and  titles  as  re- 
presented inPl.  XXX  V^I,  (figure  marked  I),  the  words  being 
arranged  in  that  fanciful  and  comple.x  form  which  the 
Persians  are  fond  of  adopting  on  their  coins  and  seals; 
jUU  Al  Sulldii  ehn  al  Sulfdii,  Fatteh 

Ati  Shdh,  Kdjdr.  “The  Sultan  or  Monarch,  the  son  of  a 
“.Sultdn,  Fatteh  Ali  .Shdh,  of  the  Kajar  tribe.” 

The  other  side  expresses  the  place  and  date  of  coinage.  To 
the  names  of  most  Persian  cities  distinctive  titles  are  added; 
thus  in  the  same  plate,  fig.  2,  a tumdn  of  Tehr&n  exhibits  on 
the  reverse  irKP  j Zarb  d6r  al  suUanet  Tth- 

rdn,  1224.  “The  coinage  of  (or  struck  at)  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, Tehran,  in  the  year  1224,”  corresponding  to  1809  of 
Christ(*°).  And  this  title,  Ddr  al  sultanet,  is  given  also  to  the 


(•■'  With  nearijr  the  lame  meaning  Ttkrm  ii  loraetimea  entitled  Dir  al  KMa/ct, 
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cities  of  Isfahan,  Cazvhi  and  Tabriz  on  their  tumans\  as  in  fig. 

3,  \vc  read  (KPO  wW'  “ coined  at  the  seat  of 

“empire,  Js/’aAan,  1*225,  (A.  D.  1810)”.  This  same  legend, 
the  name  and  date  being  changed,  serves  for  fig.  4,  a tumdn 
of  Cazvin  or  Kazrin(^y),  1224,  A.  D.  1809.  On  a tumdn  of 
Tabriz  ifig.  5),  the  word  seneh  (cu.  “ year”)  is  thus  added, 

sr  Ljji  “ coined  at  the  seat  of  empire, 

Tabriz,  in  the  year  1227,”  (A.  D.  1812).  Tliis  coin,  however, 
difi'crs  considerably  from  those  above  described,  and  the 
tumdns  which  follow,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  legend(*‘). 

Of  other  cities  I have  also  delineated  some  tum/ins  in  the 
same  Plate;  fig.  6,  represents  one  of  Shiraz  with  the  words 
IKKVA-  - Zorb  d&r  al  Urn  Shiraz,  1227;  “coined 

at  the  seat  of  science,  Shiraz,  1227,  (A.  D.  1812),  Fig,  7- 
one  of  Mesliehd,  formerly  called  Tds  ((^jt)  in  Khurdsdn, 
iL.  Zarb  Meshehd  Mekeds  Seiich,  1226; 

^^^^^^♦♦♦♦^^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦••^♦•♦♦♦♦♦•**»****** ************ 

(’■)  Id  mtxl.'i'ii  Persian  coins  the  inseription  teneratly  ascenils.  The  date  is  sooie- 
times  nearest  to  the  reader, as  in  fig.  2,  3,  4.  0,  8.  0;  then  the  word  (*»  in  fig. 

4,  0.  Bv,  or  iU  Hnal  6 a#  in  tig.  2,  3,  Ac.  But  in  fig  7,  we  find  Ibi*  W placed 

over  the  woM  mrshehtf  ^ In  all  Ibc  tvmans  however  here  delineated,  the  name 
of  the  city  » ut  top,  or  frirtbesl  from  the  reader,  except  in  fig.  6,  where  Tabrtz 
appe.irs  (hut  without  diacrit'cal  points)  over  tlie  word  $eneh,  and  under  the 
h <— » »fcj  We  pi  rceirc  in  fig.  14,  the  atif  of  Marighah  dividing  llic 

coin  per|>rnilirularl^.  So  intricate  is  the  combination  of  letters  in  some  legends  that 
1 have  seen  iiitelligeiil  Persians  much  embarrassed  by  their  difficulties.  It  is  therefore 
not  9ur}>rising  that  the  venerable  Tjfchsen  should  have  ascribed  toaootber  city  a coin 
of  ShtrAz:  (S*^  bis  "Additamenlum  Primum  Introd.  in  Rem  Num.”  Ac.  p.  SO,  tab.  ii* 
fig  23).  His  mi'«take  arose  from  the  false  collocation  of  6x  ( the  two  last  letters, 
under  Shir  { j^)  the  three  first  of  iihiris ; and  the  coofiuioa  or  omission  of  dia*. 
critical  points. 
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“ coined  at  Meshehd  the  holy,  in  the  year  1226,"  (A.  D.  1811). 
Fig.  8.  jb  Zurb  dar  al  mumenin  Cdsh&n, 

1225;  “ coined  at  the  residence  of  the  faithful,  Cdsftdit,  1225, 
{A,  D.  1810).  Fig.  9,  one  of  Rasht,  in  G'tldn,  near  the 
Caspian  sea,  Zarb  ddr  iil  inarz  Rasht,  1225  ; 

“coined  at  the  seat  or  capital  of  the  borders,  Rasht,  1225, 
(A.  D,  1810). 


Such  are  the  reverses  of  these  different  tiimdnx;  the  obverses 
of  all  bearing  the  kings  name  and  titles  as  above  explained. 
Tliese  coins  arc  sufficiently  numerous((*) **) ; but  the  half  and 
quarter  tunidiis  seUlom  occur  in  publick  circulation  ; some 
half  tumdiis  t>f  iny  collection,  (see  their  size,  fig.  10)  are  of 
Tabriz;  the  quarter  seem  to  be  from  the  same  die,  but  are 
proportionably  thinner,  though  not  of  less  pure  gold,  than 
the  half  tunidm ; a few  quarters  that  I possess  were  coined 
at  Isfahan;  these  and  the  half,  in  their  legends  on  both 
sides,  perfectly  agree  with  the  whole  tumdn. 


(*)  I hearil  at  Tabriz,  in  1812,  from  a person  reputed  of  good  authority,  that  for  • 

long  timebelore,  the  king  bad  seni,  every  year,  vast  quantities  of  HmSna  into  Mints, 
drran  nr  ilyreania,  the  country  of  his  own  tribe ; where  those  sums  are  supposed  to  be 
buried  in  secret  places  among  rocks  aisd  forests.  Considerable  quantities,  also,  are 
kept  at  Ibe  royal  residence  in  siroiig  tmdikt  (^^sw),  or  boses  madeof  wood,  aod 
coated  on  the  outside  with  silver,  being  about  four  feet  long,  aod  proportionably 
broad  and  high.  From  these  the  proper  officers  take  out,  under  the  king's  inspection, 
by  means  of  scales  and  weights  at  once  ascertaining  one  hundred,  or  a much  larger 
sum,  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  immediate  espenditure.  The  Ambassador  one  day 
at  Tekrin  saw  twelve  of  those  boxes  full  of  (mmus,  in  a room  where  the  king  admitted  l 
him  to  a private  audience. 
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In  the  various  mints  from  which  issue  these  gold  coins,  arc 
likewise  struck  the  silver  rUtls  hearing  inscriptions  on 
both  sides  so  exactly  like  the  tumtins  that,  when  the  place  and 
date  correspond,  it  would  seem  as  if  one  die  had  served  for 
the  two  metals.  The  rials,  however,  are  very  thick;  eight  of 
them  being,  in  common  currency, equal  to  one  tumdn.  Among 
thirty  rials  now  lying  on  my  table,  some  of  Tabriz  appear  the 
handsomest  coins;  perfectly  circular  with  neatly  milled  edges. 
Next  in  beauty  arc  those  of  Isfahan,  Cds/idn,  and  Cazvin;  but 
several  are  most  irregular  in  their  forms;  and  have  been 
struck  with  so  little  care  that  the  legends  are  incomplete;  thus 
on  a ridl  of  Asterdb&d  (fig.  11),  inscribed  A bl-1 
Zarb  ddr  al  mumenin  Astcrubud  “ c<)iucd  at  the  scat  of  the 
faitiifnl,  Asterdbdd,"  the  date  is  nearly  ctfaced,  but  was  pro- 
bably 1222  or  A.  D.  1807.  On  a ridl  of  Yezd  (fig.  12). 
we  read  oji  Zarb  ddr  al  cbddet  Yezd,  “ coined  at 

the  seat  of  religious  worship,  Yezd;"  the  date,  almost  effaced, 
seems  to  be  like  that  of  the  last,  1222,  (A.  D.  1807). 

Some  rials  bear  the  simple  names  of  towns  without  any 
titles  or  epithets ; thus  (fig.  13),  one  of  Urdmi  (or  Urmia,  spelt 
Arumi)  “coined  at  Vrumi,”  with  a date  1221,  (A. 

D.  1806);  also  one  of  Mardghah  in  Aderbaijdn,  (fig.  14), 
“coined  at  Mardghah,"  and  dated  1218,  (A.  D. 
1803).  This  date  is  in  the  margin  below,  and  some  characters 
appear  at  top  almost  obliterated,  in  which  the  word  Allah  (a31. 
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God)  seems  to  form  part  of  a sentence ; some  are  found  also 
much  effaced  on  a ri6l  of  Lahijan  in  Gil6n,  delineated  in  fig. 
15,  ^ “ coinage  of  Ldhijan;”  the  date  docs  not  ap- 

pear; one  ri6l,  likewise,  exhibits  simply  the  words 
“coined  at  Kh{ii"  with  a date;  another  prefixes  the  word 
bcldet  to  the  name  ; .jL  <-j^;  “ coined  at  the  city  or 

town  of  Kirm&n  Shbhati,”  or,  as  generally  called,  Kh  mdnshuh. 

The  smaller  pieces  of  silver  money  are  not  common  in 
circulation;  the  <iuarter  ti  il  coined  at  Tabriz  in  12*25  (1810), 
is  from  the  very  die  of  the  gold  half  above-mentioned; 

and  the  silver  shdhi  about  the  eighth  of  a ridlj  is 

generally  so  very  thin  as  to  equal  and  often  exceed  in 
diameter  the  quarter  r'ldl,  or  the  gold  half-tii/nd/i.  Of  these 
ahuhh,  the  members  of  our  embassy  received  hantlfuls  at  the 
usual  distribution  of  royal  gifts  on  the  nawruz  festival. 

The  obverses  of  all  these  gold  and  silver  coins  present  the 
royal  titles  as  described  in  page  491  ; but  tlie  honour  of 
bearing  the  monarch’s  name  is  not  allowed  to  ignoble 
copper,  or  ptd  i si&h  (»\^  Jjj)  “ black  money”  as  it  is  com- 
monly styled  ; and  the  felus  struck  in  various  towns  rarely 
circulate  beyond  the  precincts  of  those  districts  to  which 
tliey  respectively  belong.  One  side  expresses  the  place  of 
coinage  and  often  the  date ; the  other,  some  device  perhaps 
peculiar  to  that  place;  they  are  mostly  of  such  rude  execution 
that  i’ersians  from  other  towns  are  often  unable  to  ascertain 
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the  device,  or  decipher  the  inscription.  Fig.  16,  is  copied 
from  one  of  these,  exhibiting  what  some  believed  to  be  a 
dragon  ; others  supposed  a tree  or  flower ; and  I thought  a 
scorpion  ; but  one,  who  seemed  to  s|)eak  from  certain 
knowledge,  affirmed  that  this  figure  represented  a tdo6s 
or  peacock,  and  that  the  words  were  “ Felus  i Tehrdii,’' 
or  “copper  money  of  Tehran I have  seen, 
however,  some J'elh  of  this  city  impressed  with  the  armorial 
ensign  of  Irdn  or  Persia,  the  Shir  u Khunhid  Irani 
a lion  with  the  sun  rising  over  his  back. 

This  device  also  occurs  on  the  coins  of  other  places;  thus 
one  in  fig.  17,  bears  the  lion  and  sun  with  the  words  Felus  i 
Kirmdnshah/in  or  “copper  money  of  Kirma'n 

shdhdn;'’  a date,  of  which  the  fourth  figure  has  been  pared 
away,  was  probably  1225,  (A.  D.  1810);  and  another  in  my 
collection  (fig.  18)  with  an  inscription  which  I cannot  read, 
represents  the  lion  passing  from  left  to  right;  a direction  not 
usual  in  Persian  devices,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
European  heraldry. 

On  fig.  19  we  read  FeUts  i CAshdn  {Jji.'i  “copper 

money  of  Cdshun;”  its  device  is  the  sun  having  a human  face, 
if  so  it  may  be  styled.  Some/e/<h(  of  this  city  bear  a dragon 
or  dzhdeltA  (ts.^*l)  lor  their  device.  The  felus  of  Ganjah  (**>^) 
exhibit  a hare  or  khargitsh  ; and  other  places  distin- 

guish their  copper  money  with  the  figures  of  a Oird,  a silk- 
worm, a fish,  a horse,  and  different  animals. 
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Some  very  beautiful  gold  coins,  large  and  thick,  equivalent 
each  to  five  t(imdm;  have  been  occasionably  struck  at  Tabriz 
for  the  particular  use  of  the  king  or  of  Prince  Abba's  Mi'b- 
za'.  This  account  of  Persian  money  may  be  closed  with  an 
observation  respecting  counterfeits ; these  are  not  by  any 
means  uncommon ; especially  pieces  of  copper  extremely 
well  coated  with  silver  and  resembling  most  exactly  the 
ri6U  of  various  cities.  But  the  Persians  are  not  re.stricted 
to  the  use  of  their  own  king’s  money  ; payments  are  fre- 
quently made  in  Turkish  piasters,  Venetian  sequins,  Dutch 
ducats,  and  other  foreign  coins,  according  to  their  intrinsick 
value ; thus  I once  received,  as  current,  from  a Sarraf 
or  money  changer  in  the  publick  bdz&r  at  Tehr&n,  a gold  coin 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland. 


No.  X. 

Tav^iier  and  de  Ferriires  Sauveboeuf. 

¥N  page  289,  note  81,  it  was  observed  that  these  two  . 

travellers  did  not  join  the  numerous  crowd  of  able  and . 
accomplished  men  who  have  so  loudly  celebrated  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  Persepolis,  and  expressed  their 
admiration  of  its  extraordinary  reliefs,  inscriptions,  and 
sepulchral  monuments.  In  Tavernier’s  very  brief  notice  of  it, 
there  ismuchconfusion;  for  having  mentioned  twelve  columns 

still  on  their  bases  in  his  time  (1665),  and  many  niches 

3 s 
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in  the  mountains  overlooking  them,  he  talks  of  Chehilmin^r 
as  a different  place  where  he  had  often  been  ; once  in  com- 
pany with  a Dutchman  named  Angel,  who  employed  him- 
self above  eight  days  among  the  ruins  making  drawings  of 
them  all,  yet  declared  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  so  much 
trouble,  nor  sufficient  to  recompense  a traveller  for  turning 
off  from  his  road  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  short,  adds 
Tavernier,  they  consist  merely  of  old  columns,  a few  stand- 
ing, others  fallen  on  the  ground  ; some  very  ill-formed 
figures,  and  small  chambers,  square  and  dark,  &c.(”). 

M.  de  Ferri^res  Sauveboeuf,  (who  travelled  in  the  F,ast 
from  J782  to  1789),  says  that  instead  of  magnificent  archi- 
tectural monuments,  Persepolis  offers  nothing  to  the  view 
but  a series  of  ruins,  arches  supported  by  wails  of  e.\traor- 
dinary  thickness,  and  a confused  group  of  enormous  and 
badly  proportioned  columns,  with  capitals  of  clumsy  work- 
manship. Alexander,  adds  he,  may  have  regretted  that 
Bacchanalian  revel  which  caused  the  destruction  of  Darius’s 
palace  ; yet  from  what  remains  it  does  not  appear  that  this 

(**)  “ A )■  pnintr  de  U oiontij;nc  et  lur  !■  droite  du  grind  chemin,  on  rail  dontc 
'*  colomnrt  qui  ioiil  rnrore  iur  pied,  Ac."  De  U on  vient  1 Tcbeelminir  oo  j'ly  eitt 
plurieurs  foi>,  et  entre  lutmen  U compignie  da  lieur  Augel,  Ac  il  iToua  qu'il  leoil 
ual  employ^  inn  tempi,  et  que  U ebooe  ne  viloit  pai  li  peine  d'eitre  deiieigni,  ni 
d'obliger  an  curieui  ti  sc  detoumer  un  quart  d’beure  de  son  cbemiii : car  enfin  ce  oe 
aont  que  de«  Tietics  colomuei,  les  uoei  i ur  pied,  les  autm  par  trrre,  et  quelquei  fieurea 
trri  uiil  faitei,  arec  de  petitei  ebambres  quarries  et  obicurei,'*  Ac.  (Voyages  de 
ferae,  Lit.  t,  p.  <39,  1679). 
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vast  and  solid  structure  can  have  been  a master-piece(**). 
The  decisive  tone  of  this  account  would  imply,  what  is  not 
however  positively  affirmed,  that  the  writer  had  himself 
inspected  the  ruins ; but  1 am  inclined  to  doubt  on  this 
occasion,  as  an  eminent  French  critick  on  another,  tliat  M. 
de  Ferri^res  Sauveboeuf  had  actually  been  at  the  place 
which  he  describes(**), 

"With  respect,  however,  to  Tavernier,  the  case  is  different, 
for  he  had  often  visited  Chehihnin&r  according  to  his  own 
declaration  above-quoted.  Yet  Le  Brun  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  excellent  views,  copies  of  inscriptions, 
and  delineations  of  antiquities,  made  there  in  1704),  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Tavernier  had  ever  been  on  the  spot ; 
so  disparaging  is  his  account  of  the  ruins  in  general ; and  so 
irreconcileable  with  their  actual  state  in  one  circumstanca 
particularly  ; for  where  Tavernier  places  but  twelve  columns, 
Le  Brun,  forty-eight  years  afterwards,  found  nineteen(**). 


t")  " Le  TOjfigeur  curieox  qui  croit  trou»er  dant  Persepolit  les  reste*  d'une  archi. 
teclure  maipiifique  et  loinptciiM,  n’jr  vo<t  qu'une  saite  de  ruioet  et  de  Toulei  touleuuea 
par  des  mure  d’une  epaiueur  eatraordioairr,  aeec  uo  amai  de  coloooei  enonnei  mat 
proportkmees,  et  de  rbapitaux  grossieremeni  trarailltl.  Le  feetin  baebique  ou  des 
torcbes  furent  allumies  pour  detruire  le  palais  de  Darhis,  put  causer  des  reowrdt  b 
Alexaudre;  aaU  il  uc  paroit  pas,  d'apres  ce  qui  en  reste,  qui  ce  batiment  traste  et  solide 
put  ttre  uo  cbef  d’oeuvre."  (Meatoires  Hiator.  Polit.  et  Geogr,  des  Voygtt  du  Comte 
de  terribres  Saueebocuf,  p.  3S,  Paris,  1790). 

(•)  •'  Sa  relation— —est  si  inexacte,  qu’on  pent  douter  que  I'auteur  ait  ktk  sur  Im 
**  lieux.'*  M de  Saejr,  <<  Measoires  sur  die.  Aotiq.  de  la  Perse,"  p.  21S. 

(**)  **  Je  ne  saurois  m’empeeber  dr  dire  que  j'ai  de  la  peine  a croire  que  cet  auteOS 
**  7 ait  jamais  ilb,"  Ac.  t^ojages,  Ac.  p.  iOO,  Amst.  17 10). 
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Tather  Angelo,  a traveller  contemporary  with  Tavernier, 
takes  various  opportunities  of  censuring  him,  (See  the 
“ Gazophylacium  Persicum,"  pp.  158,  iy6,  328,  388);  he 
is  also  rebuked  with  indignation  by  Chardin,  for  speaking 
decisively  of  the  Persian  language  which  he  never  under- 
stood ; on  the  contrary,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  any  tongue 
used  by  the  Persians  he  was,  even  on  his  last  journey,  as- 
sisted by  Chardit)  and  others  as  interpreters^*’^).  Mr, 
Plaisted,  who  in  1750,  came  from  Bengal  to  Europe  by  way 
of  Basrah  and  Aleppo  says,  “Tavernier,  from  whom  I na- 
“ turally  expected  very  authentic  accounts,  has  so  far  devi- 
“ ated  from  the  true  state  of  things  in  crossing  the  desert,  that 
“ was  I not  aware  his  Voyages  were  collected  after  he  had 
“ done  travelling,  (mostly  from  his  memory),  I should  have 
“ been  suspicious  that  many  things  delivered  as  his,  had 
“been  the  produce  of  some  of  those  chamber-geographers 
“ who  describe  whole  kingdoms  and  their  difl'erent  roads 
“ without  ever  having  stept  out  of  their  mother  country,  and 
“are  as  little  capable  of  judging  of  the  authors,”  &c(”). 


(*)  “Crta  mcme  qui  m'ausii  para  insupportable,  je  reus  dire  que  MonsieurTa- 
"vernier  ail  en  I a^suranre  de  parli  r ai  drcitivemrnt  du  Langage  dea  Peraans;lui 
"die  je,  qui  n’a  jamais  un  mot  daucunea  dea  laiigues  que  let  Peraant  parirnt; 
'*  et  qui  lait  au  contnire  que  moi  et  pluaieura  autrea  vena  qui  sommea  en  Europe 
*Mui  avnna  aervi  d'inlerp  etea  eu  Orieul  la  drroirre  foia  qu  il  } fut  (Vo^agei, 
Tonie  IX.  p.  8<t,  Rouen,  1723.).  See  alao  the  credulity  of  Tavernier  remarked  ia 
Tame  IV,  p.  133. 


C)  "A  Journal  from  Calcutta,  &c."  Prtf.  p.  I.  3d.  edit.  17S3k 
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Another  traveller  who  has  lately  visited  Persia  bears 
witness  also  of  a serious  nature  against  Tavernier;  describing 
him  as  a writer  not  always  studious  of  veracity(”).  Our 
learned  Hyde  accuses  Tavernier  of  plagiarism  respecting  a 
passage  (not  perhaps  alone)  taken  from  the  work  of  Pere 
Gabriel  de  Chinon,  (who  had  resided  thirty  years  in  Persia), 
printed  at  Lyons,  8vo.  16? !(**)•  The  ingenious  De  Pauw 
asserts  that  Tavernier  could  scarcely  read  or  write;  and  that 
those  were  known  who  had  assisted  him  with  their  pens ; 
being  themselves  but  indifferently  qualified  for  the  task;  so 
that  his  accounts  are  useless  in  all  that  concerns  the 
antiquities  of  Persia,' and  different  points  of  criticism  and 
erudilion(*‘).  Enough  has  perhaps  been  quoted  to  invalidate 
the  testimony  of  Tavernier  respecting  Persepolis;  on  many 
subjects  1 am  willing  to  allow  him  considerable  praise;  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  often  been  deceived  by  others,  and  we 


(•)  "Taveniier,  qui  o'est  pas  loujourt  Teridiqu^,**  Are.  ihe  ^Voyage en  Pf r*e 
fait  dans  les  aoo^s  1807*  1808  et  IHOO,”  Ac.  (Tome  I.  p.  462).  I have  remarked  on 
t former  occasion  (p  470  note  12),  that  tbU  etttertaioiaf  and  iostractiTe  work  is 
a»cribed  to  Moosieor  Dupr4. 

(*)  **  Scieodam  est  Taeeraieniai  ad  iostar  plagiarii  bocce  de  Gmvtu  paragrapham 
*'(ei  forte molta  alta>  desumpsisse  ei  alio  Itiaerario  Gmllico/*  Ac.  (Hist.  Reiig.  Vet. 
Pers.  p.  Oxon,  1780). 

(*)  **  Mats  Taecmier  Mvoit  k peine  lire  et  kcrire;  on  coonoit  ceus  qui  lui  on  prefk 

^Mftir  plume;  et  qui  etoieut  aussi  drs  r^acteurs  tres  me«liocrcs;  de  sori«*  qu'oft 
**  ne  peut  laire  aucuo  usage  de  ses  Relati  d>«Rs  tout  ee  qui  conceroe  les  aoriquilks  de 
**  la  Prrse,  et  different!  po«nt»  de  critique  ou  dVniditiou.*'  (Recbercbes  Pbilofopbiques 
Vor  les  Egyptieos  ct  lea  Chiaou,  Tome  1.  p.  276,  Beritn,  1778). 
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may  believe  that  those  who  arranged  bis  papers  for  the  press, 
found  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any  decent  form  to  a mas» 
so  confused (”) ; even  the  abb6  Ladvocat,  who,  in  his 
Dictionaire  Historique  Portatif,  classes  Tavernier  among  the 
most  famous  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  acknow-. 
ledges  that  his  “Voyages"  though  curious,  were  neither' 
accurate,  nor  held  in  much  esteem,”  (<}uoique  curieux  ne 
sont  ni  exacts  iii  cslim6s);  having  been  partly  compiled  from- 
the  information  of  a Capuchin,  Father  Raphael,  who  resided 
at  IspaMn.  Closing  this  article  1 shall  observe  that  Jean- 
Baptiste  Tavernier,  who  was  a native  of  Paris,  where  his 
father  sold  maps,  having  in  the  course  of  six  journies  to  the 
East,  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  speculations  in  pre-» 
cious  stones,  was  ennobled  under  Louis  XIV,  and  purchased: 
the  barony  of  Aubonne,  near  the  lake  of  Geneva.  This 
however  he  sold,  and  died  on  his  seventh  journey  at  Moscow 
in  1689,  aged  eighty  four  years. 


C.i  ThoM  wbo  ^uiitcd  bim  no  tbU  occuioo  wrr*  M.  Ohipputem  and  M.  dc  la 
Chapelle;  the  fornwr  (in  a pasM^e  ijuote.1  by  Bay  la.  Diet.  Hist.  art.  “ T!i»eniier"Xi 
conpinina  ti(  ibe  “condilii-D  fort  oiirreusr,  qui  etoit  dr  doiioer  quelque  forme  a sola 
*•  cahos,"  slylinz  fliis  task  a '•  raiaerahlr  fiavail it  appears  also  that  io  some  instaocdl ; 
Tavernier  dictated  from  memory,  if  not  from  imagiaatioo,  “ iJ  tiroit  de  sa  tete,’* 
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No.  XI. 

Account  of  Istaklir  or  Perscpolls,  extracted  from  the  Persian 
MS.  Nfnhat  al  Culid),  and  translated  in  p.  379- 

j -f  J Ji  i |»U  i 

* . i L<^  ^ 

/-s  j iy  j ‘—^ly  3 i.iJj'-*®  \i}  J'^3  1— X*-y  tx  v}  t-V* 

^ J ^3^  ^■^.■.,CA  ^ ^ j’-  |>C»^ 

j jy  J'^  i^Xilsi 

dx  ^ j * ^*  • sSx  9^  ^ ***^ 

^XjO  yX  f f SXyiA  ^ j'n  * J ■,  -* \ 

/ 3 >-^'-‘  f Vj^  ^■-'  '-iA’  / J "y  o' 

t>*  cl>^  •^J^j.  3 •’/  li^'p  (V  ‘-i-'Jf  ^ <— ^VjV 

o'  y i^'iA  v)'  3 j'  **^k;  •— 4j' 

fj  i^jy  j>  3 Jt  i_JU  ^ ij*^  j 

^ J«*  ^ ^ ^ Vj  ^ 

^ ^ •'^  f jJ  J ^ J 

tfjhlj  i^\Aa»<«  A4ii*»^  j\  jj^jJut^  ^1  j\ 

^5L\  ^Ajlii  jU  iJ^  j99»  y ^ 

^1*\4>1um»#  Ou  Jj^  jfX^  j Jh^  ^ ~-  *_!*  -^‘  Aij.  JaI 

^PmaIa*  a^jII  j*lid«*>^  jk^  ^o  ^ ^ 

fcS-jjW  j jjU  J i 

li^  ^ UU-*lO^*Xi  \j^/m^  Cyi  4^JuA 

^ «Xai1j»  j\*9im  Ju^  t,Z^j\,^  ^J^  j\  ^ ii>y^  J r*>Ui^ 

9J  ^ LS^  AdU.  CJ'^Ue  ^ d Juf  I.J3UJ1  im^ij^ 

JS  a^l«  J »i^  ^ImJI  4j>lg^X>^  JgC^  J^  ^ ^ 
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t^^.4  j J ^ j\  UT  ". J 

<rr5»  J 'r'^ 


No.  XII. 


^Atstam  and  Hercules.  i 


1 

Tiyl  Y authority  for  declaring  (p.  17)  that  Rustam  wa» 
■*■  famed  in  Eastern  romance  before  the  tenth  century 
when  Firdausi  immortalized  his  name,  is  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who  flourished  in  tlic  6ftli(*‘).  This  Armenian 
writer  condemns  as  fabulous  some  wonderful  anecdotes, 
related  by  the  Persians  concerning  Rustasi,  whom  he  entitles. 
Sazki,  erroneously,  as  I suspect,  for  Siczi,  a surname- 
which  the  hero  derived  from  his  native  placef**)..  That- 


(*)  Thit  M,  de  Saintc  Croii  had  published  aome  doubts  ubrlber  those  works  atiri , 
hated  to  Moses  Chorenensis  were  not  of  Uie  eii-htli  centurr,  I observed  in  Vol.  I.  p. 
42,  note  S6.  But  in  the  second  editioo  (1804)  of  bis  admirable  “ Eaamen  Critique  . 
*‘des  Historieiis  D'Aleaanilte.”  p,  109,  the  Baroa  seems  no  longer  to  entertain  any 
doubts;  but  ronfidentiv  quotes  the  Armenian  History  as  a work  of  Moses  Chorenensis  , 
who  lived  ia  the  lifih  century;  "Moise  de  Chorene  qiii  rivnit  dans  le  i inquiime  siecle.' 
This  cunfirms  the  date  assigned  to  him  by  the  two  Wbistons  his  editors;  and  many 
other  learned  men. 


(**)  Rustam  was  born  on  Sifr  (jfL.),  aloftv  mnantain  in  ZiMutin,  "and  on  that  ; 
account  be  »«»  sumamed  Sigzi  S'  ‘eit^  lo'  3^‘  province  of 

Z6Mitt6n  was  also  cal'ed  Sigtit»U%  Sfesftni 

and  ^■g'estaN  in  the  Arabian  manner  written  iycUun  jjViwg^),  as  we  learB  , 

from  the  Diet.  DwAAti  KettS. 
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Rustam  exceeded  in  strength  an  hundred  and  twenty  ele- 
phants, Moses  particularly  enumerates  among  the  old 
“lies”{**);  and  we  find  a similar  description  of  him  in 
modern  Persian  works.  “ Rustam”  says  an  ingenious  com- 
mentator, “ is  the  name  of  a certain  hero  who  possessed  the 
“strength  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  elephants;  Rakhsh 
“ (having  the  vowel  accent  fatteh)  is  the  name  of  Rustam's 
“ horse,  which  was  selected  from  fifty  thousand ; no  other 
“ horse  could  carry  his  weight,  and  no  other  person  could 
“ venture  to  mount  on  liakhsh'\^).  In  a little  sketch  of 
Persian  history  published  many  years  ago,  I mentioned  that 
the  seven  laboursof  Rustam,  fully  equivalent  to  the  twelve  of 
Hercules,  had  been  celebrated  by  Fiudausi,  and  that  Rus- 
tam is  peihaps  the  only  ancient  character,  real  or  fictitious,  of 
whom  the  Persian  painters  seem  to  have  entertained  but  one 
idea;  for  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  as  if  copying  from 
some  long-established  model,  they  generally  represent  him 
of  the  same  complexion,  (his  hair  and  beard  being  tawny 
or  reddish-brown)  in  the  same  singular  dress,  with  the  same 


(“)  ••  Vilia  vanaqiie  mendicia— quilia  de  Reslomo  Sazico  memnrant,  quern 

*'  eXX  elephanlii  viribus  fiiiite  kuperiureni  Iraduut.”  Sec  Mos.  Clioren.  llitl.  Armen, 
p.  BU,  at  tranilaled  by  tbe  WhUtoiit. 

j I——-  ca  j A*  j)j  A?  (►‘-V  (*) 

MS.  Sktrtki  (^)  or  CommeuUry  un  ibe  Sttantier  l\imek  ut  Niza'mi. 

3 T 
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vreapons,  his  mace,  noose  and  other  attributes.  His  mace 
or  gun  (j^)  was  crowned  with  a ponderous  knob  resembling 
the  head  of  a bull;  this  appears  in  some  pictures,  resting  on 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle;  while  he  discharges  an  arrow 
from  his  bow,  the  case  of  which  hangs  on  one  side;  a quiver 
on  the  other.  He  is  also  armed  with  a sword ; and  some- 
times wears  on  his  right  thigh  (as  the  ancient  was 

carried,  see  p.  274,  note  58),  a khanjar  (^ji)  or  dagger, 
resembling  a large  knife.  'I’his  we  see  him  using  in  copies  of 
the  Shah  N&mah : for  having  wounded  with  his  sword  the 
Di'v  1 Sefi'd,  or  “white  demon,”  (a  most  formidable  giant 
or  chief  of  HjTcania)  he  drew  his  khanjar,  says  Firdausi, 
and  tore  from  that  monster’s  body  the  heart  and  liver. 

The  incision  previous  to  this  butcher-like  operation  is  a fa- 
vourite subject  among  the  modern  Persian  painters  We  find 
our  hero  in  some  pictures,  dragging  his  antagonist  from  an 
elephant  by  means  of  the  noose  which  he  had  dexterously 
cast  about  his  neck;  for  according  to  Fiudaosi,  when  the 
noose  parted  from  Rustam’s  hand,  the  head  of  the  Chinese, 
or  rather  Tatar  monarch,  was  instantly  entangled. 

ikJj  Aj  Ok.t  hi  AA4$  AtiA  Isj  ^ 

He  is  also  represented  riding,  much  at  his  ease,  and  carrying 
on  the  point  of  a nizth  (.jjj)  or  spear,  the  unfortunate  Pi'lsam 
(p.A..) ; he  transfixed  him,  says  the  same  poet,  with  a spear 
where  the  girdle  eucompassed  his  waist,  lifted  him  from  the 
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saddle,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  a ball,  tossed  him  into  the 
centre  of  the  TurSnian  or  Scythian  army. 

s/jl  jj  jj  ^ 

Although  shields  are  often  used  by  his  friends  and  enemies, 
I do  not  recollect  any  picture  that  assigns  oue  to  Rustam  ; 
indeed  there  was  but  little  occasion  for  a shield  to  him  who 
possessed  the  hghting-dress  which  miraculously  protected  its 
wearer  from  most  personal  dangers.and  which  was  called  Bob- 
ber, Babberbitinund  Parviuni^).  This  dress  was  made  of  a skin; 
brown  coloured  with  whitish  stripes;  and  reached  to  Rustam's 
knees  as  we  learn  from  Firdausi,  though  the  painters  fre- 
quently curtail  it.  The  same  poet  also  mentions  (what  would 
seem  equally  superfluous  as  a shield)  our  hero's  steel  or  iron 
coat  of  mail,  and  his  iron  helmet ; but  of  this,  in  most  pic- 
tures, the  upper  part  is  concealed  within  the  gaping  jaws  or 
skull  of  a tiger  or  leopard,  presenting  however  the  face  gene- 
rally painted  white  and  spotted,  with  staring  eyes,  often  green, 
and  sometimes  golden.  We  know  that  many  celebrated 


(")  S«e  the  words  ( Babbtr ),  ( BahbtrbiAt ) and  ( ParnUn) 

in  the  Diet.  BurhSn  KStta.  According  to  one  account  this  dress  was  made  from  the 
skin  of  a gigantick  Div  or  Demon,  whom  Rustam  had  slain;  another  describes 
it  as  brought  for  the  hero’s  use  from  parudisc ; and  some  persons  believed  it  to  have 
been  tbe  skin  of  an  extraordinar;r  wild  beast  killed  by  Rustam  in  Ibe  mountains  of 
Shim  or  Sjria.  A creature  of  tbe  same  kind,  it  is  said,  appeared  again  in  the 

time  of  Anu’sui'rava'n,  and  destroyed  ten  thousand  men  who  were  tent  against  it. 
Tbit  dress  was  a preservative  from  weapons,  6re  and  water.  {Set  Burk.  KSt.'m 
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personages,  besides  Hercules,  appear  on  gems,  medals  and 
other  ancient  remains,  wearing  skins  of  beasts,  the  skulls  or 
jaws  of  which  arc  fitted,  as  helmets,  on  their  heads.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  subject  numerous  passages  might  be  adduced 
from  the  classick  writers.  We  know,  also,  from  Herodotus, 
Plutarch,  Suidas  and  others,  that  whole  nations,  besides 
the  Parthians,  wore,  in  like  manner,  either  the  real  heads  of 
beasts,  or  helmets  contrived  to  represent  them(*). 


How  long  the  Romance  of  Rustam  had  been  popular 
before  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  condemned  by  Moses 
Chorenensis  above-quoted,  as  an  idle  fiction,  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  now  well  determined.  That  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  it  coeval,  at  least,  with  many  fabulous  anecdotes 
strangely  grafted  on  the  real  history  of  Secander  or  Alex- 
ander, and  probably  much  older  than  the  fourth  or  even  the 
third  century,  I shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  next  article 
of  this  appendix.  But  whatever  age  we  may  assign  to  the 
story  of  Rustam’s  wonderful  adventures,  of  his  exploits  in 


(**)  Thus  in  our  own  time,  the  Chinese  soldiers  wear  a dress  resembling  tiger's  skin» 
and  **  the  cap  which  nearly  covers  the  face  is  formed  to  represent  the  head  of  a tiger.** 
($tauDlun*s  Cliiiia,  Vol.  11,  p.  455).  Nations  very  widely  separated  u«vd  similar 
means  to  terrify  an  enemy.  The  Mexican  warriors,  according  to  Spanish  historians, 
**  wore  enormous  wooden  helmets  in  the  formofa  tiger's  head,  the  Jaws  of  which  were 
armed  with  the  teeth  of  (his  animal;"  and  other  Mexicans  used  helmets  resembling 
the  bead  of  a serpent,  or  a crocodile,  ^c.  (Humboldt's  Researches  in  America,  Engl, 
transl.  Vol.  I,  p.  133,  211).  It  also  ap{>cars  that  the  savages  lately  discovered  about 
Nootka  Sound,  dress  themselves  in  the  skins  of  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts,  wearing 
the  heads  tilted  on  their  own*  (See  the  article  **Amertai,^  in  Encyclopedia  BritaQ< 
aica ; Ediob). 
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war,  of  his  romantick  loves  with  the  beautiful  princess  Tah- 
mi'nah  and  of  his  son  Suhka'b’s  (uI^)  lamenta- 

ble fate  ; it  yields  as  much  delight  to  the  Asiaticks  of  this 
day,  as  to  those  who  twelve  hundred  years  ago  preferred  it  to 
the  fables  invented  and  related  by  Muhammed  himself(^®). 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert,  since  it  could  not  easily  be  proved, 
that  Hercules  has,  by  any  means,  served  as  a model  for  Rus- 
' TAM.  In  comparing  one  with  the  other,  less  ingenious  tra- 
vellers than  Chardin  or  Kaempfcr  might  be  justified  by  the 
general  celebrity  of  Rustam  as  a warrior  always  victorious; 
by  the  multiplicity  of  modern  pictures  representing  his  com- 
bats with  dragons  and  giants;  and  by  those  sculptures  among 


(•)  Tlie  story  of  Rcstam,  «nd  particularly  of  liis  wonderful  combat  with  IsrSN- 
dva'r,  had  been  brought  from  Persia  by  traTellers  at  the  time  when  Muuammed 
was  detailing  his  insipid  revelations  to  the  Koreuk  Arabs,  (See  D'Herbelbt’s  Biblioth. 
Orient  in  Rottam;  and  Sale’s  Ktran,  iliapt,  xxai,  note  4).  To  one  of  those  travel- 
lers(NASRor  Nodah  ebn  al  IIareth),  the  commentators  suppose  Muuammcd 
alludes  when  he  says  "there  is  a man  who  purchasetii  a ludicrous  story  that  he  may 
'*  seduce  men  from  llie  ssay  of  God,**  Ac.  as  Sale  translates  that  prophet's  vrords  ssbick 
occur  in  the  Kerin  (Siiret  of  Lokman,  or  ch.  31,  verse  6)  and  are  in  the  otighial 

Arabick,  u/®  ^ ^ j The  svords  jmsA- 

(rri  al  hadilh  in  this  passage  arc  rendered  by  .Maracci,  (Alcor.  p.  544)  " mercatur 
" ludicrum  novae  historia;"  or  (.marginally)  " iiovellie.”  The  mrnlioii  of  purchase 
would  seem  to  imply  a written  volume  containing  this  story  or  romance;  the  opinions 
of  Arabian  commentators,  (if  any  have  been  given)  on  this  subject,  I have  not  at  pre- 
sent ail  opportunity  of  examining.  To  conclude  this  article  it  may  he  observed  that 
the  Shah  namrh  of  I'lRDAVSl  comprises  the  whole  history  of  RlsTAM'S  eventful 
life;  and  that  the  printing  of  that  great  work  bad  been  undertaken  at  Calcutta  some 
years  ago,  (See  Vol.  I.  pref.  p.  ii),  but  discontinued  after  the  publication  of  one  part. 
From  the  Shih  ninuk  an  affecting  episode,  the  story  of  SvuRA'B,  son  of  Rustam, 
has  been  extracted,  ingeniously  translated  into  EngHsb  verse,  illustrated  with  many, 
es celient  notes,  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  printed  at  Calcutta,  as  noticed  in  Vol.  I.p.453. 
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which,  thoiigli  evidently  memorials  of  Sas$anian  princes  (and 
chiefly  of  Sua'pd'r  or  Sapor)  the  ignorant  Persians  dignify 
with  the  name  of  Rustam,  whatever  figure  appears  most  con- 
spicuous for  si»:,  or  arms ; especially  if  in  the  character  of  a 
conqueror(^).  Such  are  the  obvious  authorities  for  a 
parallel  between  the  Persian  and  Grecian  hero:  but  I know 
not  that  any  antiquary  has  hitherto  remarked  some  minute 
instances  of  conformity  which  present  themselves  to  a reader 
of  the  Shih  n&meh,  and  other  Persian  Manuscript  works. 
That  such  personages  as  Hercules  or  Rustam  could  have 
entered  or  quitted  this  world  like  common  mortals,  must 
not  be  imagined.  We  accordingly  find  attached  to  the  birth 
of  each,  some  very  extraordinary  circumstances;  and  each 
fell,  not  by  the  hand  of  an  avowed  enemy  in  honourable 
warfare,  but  by  a treacherous  contrivance.  If  the  infant 
Hercules  crushed  two  serpents,  the  boy  Rustam  with  his  club 
or  mace,  killed  an  immense  and  furious  elephant  that  had 
destroyed  many  persons.  As  a skilful  archer  the  Persian 
hero  was  fully  equal  to  the  Grecian ; and  if  Hercules  shot 
Ephialtes  in  one  eye,  the  forked  arrow  from  Rustam's  bow 


(*)  These  «re  the  sculptures  generully  stjled,  as  I have  already  obserred,  StktA-i- 
PM$tam  "The  representations  or  portraits  of  Rost  am/' (Seep.  50, 126, 

288)  or  of  Heteules,  according  to  Chardin's  interpretation;  forRcsTAM  be  regards 
as  the  Grecian  Hercules  and  as  our  Orlando  and  Aniadis.  “ Nack$  Rtuttm  sig- 
“nifie  la ptrtraiU  d' Hereult,  a cause  des  figures  heroiqncs  ou  gigantesques,  qui 
sent  taillhcs  sur  la  face  du  roeber.  Ruttem  ches  les  Orientana  est  le  mtme  que 
“ I'Hercule  des  Crecs  ct  que  nos  Rolands  et  nos  Aniadis."  (Tome  IX,  p.  117,  Rouen, 
1723).  See  also  what  Kaempfer  says ; " Vocantur  autem  (figurse)  Rustaaiicm  quasi 
"dicamus  Hercule*  vel  Simsonicar,"  &c,  (AmcEniL  Exol.  p.  307). 
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pierced  both  the  eyes  of  Isfendya'r.  A three-pointed 
arrow  was  (at  least  once)  used  by  Hercules;  and  among  the 
various  arms  of  Rustam  were  a double  and  a triple-pointed 
javelin(*‘);  but  his  favourite  weapon  was  the  mace  or  club 
(the  gurz  )/,  before  mentioned) ; this,  according  to  pictures  in 
illuminated  Manuscripts,  he  held  in  his  hand  even  at  convi- 
vial meetings  and  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  ; thus  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  exhibit  Hercules’s  club  as  his  most  fre- 
quent attribute.  As  the  Khanjar  or  long  knife  (See  p.  506) 
which  Rustam  used  in  close  combat  with  the  White  Giant, 
appears  curved  thus  near  the  point,  according  to 

some  |)ictures;  we  may  fancy  that  it  resembles  the  harpi  {‘apm) 
or  short  falcated  sword  with  which  Hercules  is  represented 
killing  the  Hydra  or  many  headed  water-dragon  of  the  Ler- 
nsean  marshes(**).  The  arrows,  too,  of  Hercules  were  winged 
with  eagles  feathers  ; so,  if  we  may  believe  Firdausi,  were 
the  arrows  of  Rustam.  While  different  divinities  furnished 
Hercules  with  certain  weapons,  and  articles  of  armour  and  of 
dress,80  through  the  supernatural  aid  ofa  wonderful  speaking 


(•'>  Willi  |K>int<  of  iron  /'I.’  ■»  we  Ii’arn  fr«m  Sehbm 

AD*  Dl'N  1^-*)  who  lu  the  cleveit'h  letilor.  oi  our  era,  composeil  a very 

exlnordiiiar}  work.  Ihe  \uskal  Kamtk  Ehig  routaiulog  much 

curioua  mailer  on  a varirly  of  mihjecli;  concnuiiig  Rustam  he  ceeni,  Io  have  ob- 
tained ibrumth  Ihe  medium  of  a learned  man,  named  Ptruzin  (.^i^ji^)  some  original 
iofurmation from  PaAUri  writings  not  known  to  FtaoAlisi, 

(*>  See  M.  Millin’a  splendid  work  **  Peintures  de  Vases  antiques  appells  Etrus- 
“ ques,"  (11.  75,;  the  harpi,  is  found  still  more  like  our  Persian  lUmjar,  in  the  hand 
of  Salum  (Stosch's  Uenu);  and  of  Perseus  ^Oempst.  £tr,  Reg.) 
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bird,  the  Slmurgh  ( Rdstam  obtained  the  forked  arrow 
which  alone  enabled  him,  when  nearly  exhausted  in  a me- 
morable conflict,  to  subdue  Isfendva'r.  The  flghting-dress 
of  Rostam  was  cither  brought  from  paradise,  or  made  from 
the  skin  of  a wild  beast  which  he  had  slain  (See  p.507,  note 
37);  in  respect  of  celestial  origin  it  resembles  the  armour  or 
garment  given  to  Hercules  by  the  divinities;  and  as  a wild 
beast’s  skin,  it  corresponds  to  the  celebrated  spoils  of  that 
Cithaeronian  or  Nemcan  lion  which  are  generally  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  of  Hercules;  indeed  w'c  learn  from  Fir- 
dausi that  Rustam  was  partly  covered  with  the  skins  oflions, 
for  so  this  hemistich  informs  us ; jy  Jj;-  (*j?-  c/jf  I'l 
The  gaping  jaws  which  he  wore  upon  his  head,  as  above 
mentioned,  will  remind  us  of  those  which  Hercu'es  used  as  a 
helmet;  the  open  mouth  or  “chasm”  (according  to  Apollodo- 
rus)  of  the  Cithaeronian  lion(“).  As  some  divinities  assisted 


T«  tApoll-  "5-  But  «ccor<ti..g  to  Dimlorus 

Siculm  (Ub.  IV)  it  w.»  from  the  lion  of  NrmM.  a place  bclwern  Pliliu,  ami  Clfone, 
(and  therefore  .yled  by  some  the  Cleonaeati  lion)  that  Hercules  obtained  the  skin 
which  neither  iron,  brass  nor  stones  could  injure  ; and  which,  a,  it  orered  all  his 
body,  he  wore  that  it  might  protect  him  from  dancers,  i.x«  «rTaer,pi<ie  rwe  prro  ravro 
mrScKwv.  It  will  apitear  on  reference  to  p.  5n7.  that  this  description  is  sufficiently 
applicable  to  IUistam's  dress  of  skin,  the  famous  NahfteriMi.,  winch,  as  we  learn 
from  FtttDAUSl.  neither  fire  nor  water  could  hurt,  .wUi  ^ 3 ‘-r’l?  • 

neither,  adds  the  poet,  could  arrows  or  jaeelins  pierce  it;  nor  could  it  receive  injury 
from  any  violence. 

It  would  se^n^,  however,  that  although  his  cuirass  was  of  lion  s skin  as  ahovemention- 
ed,  be  had  a dress  made  from  llte  skin  of  a paUng,  a tiger,  or  leopaid ; for  so  FlR- 
DAUSt  tells  os.  uJJd  j t/i  »“<• 

•ordingly. 
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Hercules  on  occasions  of  extreme  difficulty  or  danger,  so  the 
speaking  bird  S'lmiirgh  befriended  Rustam;  and  taught  him 
also  how  to  heal  his  wounds  with  a feather;  while,  for  the 
same  purpose,  an  oracle  indicated  a plant  to  Hercules.  This 
hero,  while  insane,  destroyed  his  own  children;  Rustam 
killed  young  Suhr'ab  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  son.  Both 
however  soon  supplied  this  loss  of  offspring:  and  both  were 
polygamists.  They  overthrew  unjust  or  cruel  tyrants;  esta- 
blished inonarchs  on  their  thrones;  afforded  succour  to  prin- 
cesses in  affliction,  and  liberated  captive  warriors.  Each  was 
the  sovereign  of  a small  statc(**) ; and  each  acquired  a roost 
honourable  title  by  his  glorious  achievements(**).  Yet  it 
was  the  fate  of  Hercules  that  he  should  pass  some  time  in 
servitude;  and  Rustam  could  not  regard  himself  as  a free- 


(**>  From  a patsai(r  quoleil  by  CIrmrnt  Alrxandrioui  (Strom.  I,  p.  3AS)  it  appear* 
that  Hrrcales  reigned  in  Argolls;  and  he  ia  styled  kingtaeottin  the  last  line  of  Homer's 
hymn  Eir  HparXTa  Ato¥Tn5vfiof.  We  learn  from  Palae|ilutus  that  at  the  tinae  labea 
Hercules  destroyed  the  Lrrnican  dragon  or  Hydra,  Greece  was  divided  into  many  states 
each  having  its  own  king;  i|irav  it  jiairiXtu  e^'  rraerw  riai'  ^upiuv  rovruy.  Lernus  was 
the  naaae  of  a king  whom  Herrulca  conquered,  and  Hyilra  a fortified  place;  hence 
the  fable;  (Dc  Incred.  cap.  de  hydra).  In  different  Persian  MSS.  Kustam  is  styled 
Skik  (sU)  sovereign,  or  as  generally  liauslated  “king,"  of  SiVstiha  or  Sgtifin, 
Zibulutin  and  CiM. 

(**)  Aleides,  (or  Alessaa,  as  he  eras  named  after  his  grand  father'),  recetred  the  title 
of  Herakles,  ;HpaeXras  or  HpaeXiic)  signifying,  as  some  explain  it,  the  glory  of  Juno, 
or  the  glory  of  heroes;  or,  as  M Clavier,  (Hist,  des  prem.  temps  de  la  Orece.Tome  I, 
p.  ISui  the  glory  or  ornament  of  the  earth;  deriving  it  from  and  eVses.  Rustam 
received  from  the  great  monarch  or  king  of  kings,  the  title  of  Jehn  Pahltwin 
(^1^  “1^  wofM's  chief  hero aise  of  Tikemttm  .expressing  a . 

Mtriot  of  unequalled  valour  and  powers.  , 
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man  until  he  had  received  from  king  Cans  a formal  dz&d 
ndmeh  or  patent  of  manumission,  and  a particular 

kind  of  coronet:  without  which,  says  the  historian  Tabri, 
every  soldier  was  considered  as  a bondtnan  by  the  monarchs 
of  those  times;  The  king  also 

gave  to  Rustam  a throne  made  of  silver,  supported  on 
golden  feet. 


However  numerous  the  astonishing  exploitsof  both  heroes, 
always  ready  f<»r  any  enterprise,  yet  each  <lerives  retiown 
chietly  from  a particular  scries:  Hercules  is  most  celebrated 
for  his  “twelve  labours,”  and  Rustam  for  his  adventures  of 
the  llaft  Khan  or  “seven  stages.”  Ibit  it  is  not 

solely  in  great  exploits  or  important  circumstances  that  a 
conformity  so  often  appears;  we  have  already  seen  it  in 
acts  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  mention  of  <me  more  will 
here  suffice,  though  many  others  might  be  related  that  equally 
evince  it;  Hercules  with  a single  stroke  ot  his  fist  killed,  at 
a banquet,  Eunomus,  or  Eurynoimis(^) ; and  Rustam  being 
present  at  a banquet,  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  dislodged  the 
soul  from  the  body  of  Zendeiirazm  »jJj)  as  we  read  in 
the  Shah  nameh: 

^ *^/!  ji 

A conformity  might  also  be  shown  even  in  some  negative 


Koy^Xw  waiffat  awc^rttvtv  Apj^ireXovf  watia  Vmvo/uv,  &c,  (Apolltxt,  Lib.  It). 
He  is  called  Eiirynomus,  (Evpui'o/iot)  by  Diodorus  (Lib.  IV)  but  acoordiog  lo  Ptusaa- 
iai  (Corinth,  xap.  XIII)  bia  name  was  Cyatbiis,  (KvaSor). 
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particular8(^^) ; but  I must  remark  not  only  that  both  heroes, 
as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  were  ofgigantick  stature  and  pro- 
portionate strength,  but  that  the. Greek  and  Persian  writers 
have  recorded  witli  minute  accuracy  of  measurement,  the 
height  to  which,  at  a certain  period  in  early  life,  each  had 
attained.  In  their  mighty  powers  of  drinking  they  i)erfectly 
corresponded ; and  each  has  been  distinguished  for  praeter- 
natural  voracity(*®). 

It  would  lead  far  beyond  my  present  limits  to  notice  many 
other  instances  of  conformity,  that  occur  in  the  respective 


It  was  above  reraarked  fp.  507)  that  RosTAM  does  not  wear  a shield,  in  the  uu* 
niernus  piitures  which  I have  >^^11;  and  if  any  ^em,  vase,  mvtlal,  relief  or  other  ancient 
repr  seiiti  Hercules  with  such  an  im;iienieiit  of  defence,  it  has  escaped  my 
notice  or  rrcoll.ction.  Notwith»taiiding  the  rlabarate  description  of  *' Hercules  a 
**  Shield/*  in  a punu  bearing  that  title,  (Airmt  HpaeXcovi)  and  generally  attributed  to 
HesicMi,  we  lind  the  liero,  though  fiirnialied  in  other  respects  with  armour  as  a Ore- 
ciait  warrior,  ^helmet,  breast^plateand  greaves)  still  using,  instead  of  a shield,  the  lion's 
•kill  which  be  holds  forward  hanging  from  his  left  arm,  as  delineated  on  an  aucirat 
vase,  (See  Midin,  Reiulures  de  Vases  antii|iies;  II,  75). 

(**>  From  vatious  authors  quoteil  by  .\thetiapus  (Ub.  X)  and  frimi  others,  it  appears 
that  Hercules  well  merited  the  ditlV  rent  surn.Mucs  which  he  bore,  alluding  to  his  extreme 
vuncils  ; mure  parlicnlarly  /Soefayor,  having,  at  one  meal,  eaten  an  ox.  For  diiukmg, 
alno,  lie  is  lelehr.ited  with  equal  reason;  his  cup,  the  **Scyphus  Hcrculaneus,"  ^Seiiec. 
epivl.dJJ^  or  **Crtlfr  H«  rculeus,**(Siat.Theb.  V1.53t)corres|>ouded  to  his  irowers;  lor 
it  was  a sutlicieiit  load  for  two  young  men,  while  he  could  lift  it  to  his  lips  with  one  hand 
(Slat,  uti  supri.  The  parallel  which  UuSTAM  offers  on  this(»ccaston,miy  be  expressed 
ill  a distich  of  the  ShAh  nameh^  according  to  some  copies,  which  descrihe  the  Rersiati 
hero  a>  **  emptying  ut  one  draught  a cup  coiitaiuing  ten  mans  of  wine;  and  devouring 
**at  one  meal, a whole  g(tr  (or  wild  as»),  roasted.** 

(_<>  ^ .j  ^ |,y 

I mu.l  ub.rKr  llitl  llie  m .m  ttecils  seven  pounds  ol  our  lvnj{li*h  weight, (see  p.  3B0, 
•ole  3<KI;.  The  wild  «s/.  flesh  has  long  been  revkonerl  a ditialv. 
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accounts  of  Hercules  and  of  Rustam;  and  to  illustrate  fully 
each  particular  case  with  Greek,  Latin  and  Persian  quota- 
tions. Of  those  heroes  the  anecdotes  are  abundantly  numer- 
ous, and  involve  more  interesting  and  diversified  matter  than 
might,  perhaps,  be  readily  imagined.  It  is  my  intention  to 
resume  the  subject  in  a work  to  which  allusions  have  else- 
where been  made  (and  of  which  the  publication  shall  not  be 
long  deferred)  concerning  many  obscure  points  of  Eastern 
history  and  anti(juitics.  For  a moment,  however,  let  us 
treat  of  Hercules  and  Rust.vm,  not  as  of  personages  merely 
fabulous  or  mythological,  but  as  if  we  believed  that  such 
heroes  had  actually  existed,  and  that  the  marvellous  stories 
related  of  them  were  founded  on  real  facts.  In  a chronolo- 
gical respect  it  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  almost  impossible 
to  reconcile  them;  for  the  death  of  Hercules  (who  had  lived 
fifty  two  years)  is  placed  by  able  calculators  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth,  and  Rustam’s  did  not  happen  until  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century  before  Christ(‘®).  But  they  may  have  been 


(*)  We  canoot  err  much  in  placing  the  death  of  Hercules  from  twenty  to  years 
before  the  capture  of  Troy ; for  his  son,  Tlepolemus,  whom  he  may  have  left  an  in  fant 
or  an  adult,  commanded  a body  ofRhodians  at  the  siege  of  that  city,  (Horn.  Iliad.  II). 
But  in  what  year  Troy  was  taken,  though  an  event  so  memorable  as  to  constitute  an 
epoch  in  ancient  history,  chronologers  have  not  yet  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  dated 
by  Archbishop  Usher  and  many  others  at  1184  years  before  Christ;  but  Larcher,  a 
very  able  scholar  and  antiquary,  would  suppose  it  earlier  by  eighty  six  years  (Herodote. 
Trad.  Franc.  Tome  VII,  p.  581,  Paris,  1802),  while  Clavier  adduces  some  powerful 
arguments  to  prove  it  later  by  eighty  four,  placing  it  in  the  year  1 100  before  Christ, 
(Hist,  dee  prem.  temps  de  la  Grice,  Tome  I,  p.  327).  Between  these  extremes,  I 
shall  venture  in  round  numbers  to  place  the  deaUi  of  Hercules  twelve  hundred  years 
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contemporary  at  the  commencement  of  tlieir  careers,  if  we 
allow  that  Rdstam  lived  above  six  hundred,  or  according  to 
one  account,  seven  hundred  years(*°) ; and  this  allowance  is 
to  be  made  on  the  supposition  that  under  the  name  of  Rus- 
tam many  generations  of  an  heroick  family  are  comprehended . 
Thus  the  Persian  writers,  unable  from  a penury  of  authentick 
materials  to  fill  up  certain  intervals  in  their  early  history, 
often  assign  the  actions  of  a whole  dynasty  to  its  founder  or 
most  illustrious  member  whose  life  they  accordingly  protract 
beyond  the  natural  duration(*‘).  We  must  also  consider  that 
the  Greeks  have  dignified  their  own  Hercules,  (of  Thebes  in 
Boeotia)  with  the  fame  of  exploits  performed  by  different 
personages  celebrated  under  that  name ; the  Tyrian  or  Phoe- 
nician, Egyptian,  Indian,  Phrygian,  Roman,  and  others. 


before  our  era.  Rustam  died  while  Ibe  throne  of  Persia  was  still  occupied  by  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  as  we  call  Gushta'sp  who  reigned  from  the  year  631 

to  4B5  before  Christ;  between  these  dates  we  may  place  the  death  of  Rcstam  tire 
hundred  years  before  our  era. 

(“)  See  a passage  from  the  Shah  nameh  quoted  in  p.  147.  One  copy  of  that  work 
by  a mistake  of  the  transcriber  has  ti$ad  (iWi-i_fc.a)  three  hundred,  for  ihi$h  tad 
sii  hundred;  but  five  copies  read  six  hundred;  aod  one  (a  very  fine  MS.)  seven  hun* 
dred.  From  the  first  year  of  MtNUCHBHS,  under  whom  Rustam  was  born,  till  the 
last  of  Gushta'sp,  under  whom  be  died,  so  many  centuries  elapsed  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  chronology  of  the  Shih  namth,  RusTAM  must  have  lived  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  years. 

(*')  Thus  the  reign  of  king  ZoR  a’k  comprehends  the  lives  of  ten  individuals  each  of 
one  hundred  years,  and  eight  bearing  that  name;  as  M.  Anqnetil  remarks,  (Zend.  Tome 
II.  417,  note  0).  It  is  tlie  same  with  respect  to  jKMSut'o  and  Ferido'N  ; each 
name,  in  fact,  expressing  a dynasty;  “ Cette  observation,''  adds  be,  "peut  aider  k 
*'  eclaircir  I'Histoire des  aociens  Rois  de  Perse.” 
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between  whom  were  considerable  intervals  of  lime;  the  The- 
ban being  least  ancient,  according  lo  Vossiiis  (l)e  Idolola- 
tria)  who  discovers  in  some  of  them  a resemblance  to  Joshua 
and  Samson ; and  even  to  Esau  and  Jonas(“);  but  he  believes 
tliat  in  a physico-tlicological  sense  Hercules  was  the  sun,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  sjnibols  of  tlie  divinity,  his  twelve  lal>ours 
alluding  to  the  Zodiacal  signs.  J’hat  this  was  an  opinion  of 
some  antitptity,  we  know  from  Porphyry  and  others,  besides 
Eusebius  by  whom  it  is  ridiculed.  Some  late  ingenious  wri- 
ters also  have  entertained  it;  such  as  Court  dc  Gebclin, 
Bailly,  and  especially  Dupuis,  whose  specious  and  elaborate 
system  has  been  ably  criticised  by  Mr.  Ouvaroff  in  a recent 
publication,  proving  thiit  from  all  writings  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  Hercules  apjiears  in  popular  worship  no  other 
titan  an  historick  personage(“).  But  Mr.  Ouvaroff  does  not 


(**)  Tbt*  Hlfnlily  of  Hercules  aii<l  ttiese  frcriptuml  persontpes  may  be  much  more 
readily  l>elifved  tliHti  B^'r^irr’s  opiiiiuu  of  ilic  Theban  )iem»  Hbo>e  hiatury,  he  says,  is 
merely  an  ili  umler^tood  lopography  of  several  provinces  in  Greece,  or  other  parts 
of  the  world  **  Sun  histoire  est  uiie  topoj^raphie  tnwl  eiiiendue  He  p)u>ieurs  cantons 
**de  UGr^cf  ou  Hrsautres  parties  Hu  mouHc/*Ac.  (Oricine  Hes  Dieux  du  Pacaiiisme, 
Tome  II.  p 3*)9,  Paris  1774);  and  Hercules  is  a dike  or  mound  which  turns  the  courst 
of 'streams,  ft»rms  canaU,  A c.  See  abo  the  different  opinions  eDterUined  respecting 
Hercules  by  Leclerc,  B.iitier,  Pluchc,  Bryant,  Ac. 

(**)  **T>npui»  aurnit  sans  doute  desir^  Irouver  uiie  aiitoritf  quMconque,  an  raoyen 
**  de  laqneDeil  eOtph  proitv^  qni  d^^  I’oriKinedu  Polytbei^me,  llerculc  avoil  ^tecoo* 
fuiidu  avec  le  s<»leil ; in.dheureuseineiii  |>our  son  ay^lciue  de  toutes  le»  autorili*s  qu'il 
ciitasse  pas  une  n est  anierit  ure  a ITre  CbreluDiic.**  *'L'Hercule»  Grec  nr  ful  j.iiiists 
**  da'is  le  ciiite  popuUirc  qu’un  |)rr»unnag<-  hisloiiqne.*'  Kn  disaiit  qu  l^*rculri>est 
**  uii  persontt^e  historique  nous  ne  iiou»  eii»aseou%  pas  a prnuver  qu*i  ail  eHcclivetueui 
**€11)16.**  Sec  the  **  Lxamcii  Critique  de  la  Fable  U'Uerciiile,  C'ouuiieiU4e  par 
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tliink  it  necessary'  to  suppose  that  such  a personage  ever 
really  e.\istcd.  I am  willing  to  go  one  step  farther;  and  be- 
lieve with  M.  Larchcr  that  the  Grecian  Hercules  (however  his 
exploits  may  have  been  exaggerated)  is  not  by  any  means 
an  imaginary  hcro(^^);  I wonld  also  believe  with  .Sir  William 
Jones  that  Rustam  was  a general  in  the  service  of  some 
ancient  Persian  king(“) ; he  would  assign  him  to  the  age  of 
Cai  Khusrai;  or  Cyrus,  with  whom,  it  must  be  allowed,  the 
history  of  Persia  almost  commences,  according  to  our  writers; 
but  on  the  principle  above  noticed,  it  is  possible  that  the 
name  of  Rustam  may  have  represented  several  generations 
of  a warlike  family  anterior  to  Cyrus,  the  exjiloits  of  many 
chiefs  being  ascribeil  to  one;  thus  the  Egyptian,  Tyrian  or 
Indian  Hercules  contributed  to  form  the  Theban  who  was 


**  puis/’  published  by  M.  Ouvamff,  President  of  llie  Imperial  Academy  at  St.  Peter*- 
bour/{;  ami  extracted  from  th^  Memoirs  of  that  learned  body,  in  a quarto  pamplilrt, 
fur  private  di<»tributioii ; this  ftilcre»ling  extract,  printed  a few  months  ago  (lH!20)lua 
only  reached  nu*  since  the  present  article  was  sent  to  press,  but  sulficiently  in  time  to 
confiriu  my  opinion  that  the  most  ancient  Greeks  did  nut  identify  Hercules  with  thesuo. 


Hercules  Grec  nVsl  point  uii  h^ros  imaginairc;  Les  Historlens  comme  lea 
**  |Mieies,  les  Pliilosoplies  coimiie  les  Orateurs  altesteut  tous,  d’lme  voix  unanime,  son 
*' existence.  Lespriiinpalcs  el  les  plus  illustrcA  Maisous  de  U Gr^ce,  non  seulemciit  le 
*'  rcgjrdcnt  comme  la  souche  d’ou  elles  soni  sorties,  maU  encore  elle  remunteui  jusqu.’a 
*'  lui  par  uue  (iliatiou  suivie.  Si  la  Fable  lui  a attribu^  quelques  exploits  trop  oier* 
**  veilleux  pour  ^tre  crus,  ce  n’est  point  utie  raison  pour  revoquer  en  duute  qu’il  ait 
panien  Grace  un  beros,  6U  d’Amphitrynn,  queses  grandes  actions onl  immortalis6," 
Ac.  **  Fssai  de  Cbronologie,**  annexed  to  Larchcr's  Herodotus;  (Traduct.  Franc. 
Tome  VII.  p.  343,  Paris.  1803. 


(,**)  **  Ro4t«im  was.  certainly,  a commander  under  Cyrus;**  (Short  History  of  Persia, 
pre6scd  to  Jones's  life  of  Nadir  Shall,  p.  xliii.  Load.  1773). 
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dvificd  in  Greece;  while  among  the  Persians  whose  religion 
would  not  admit  such  an  apotlieosis,  Rustam  was  meiely 
celebrated  as  a model  ot  perfect  heroism.  Though  several 
minute  points  of  conformity  besides  those  above  stated  might 
seem  to  prove  the  identity  of  Hercules  and  Rustam;  yet 
I regard  these  personages  as  wholly  distinct;  and  to  account 
for  such  coincident  particulars  can  only  suppose  that  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  by  various  modes  of  intercourse,  especi- 
ally in  Asia  Minor,  reciprocally  borrowed  from  each  other 
certain  anecdotes  of  their  favourite  heroes,  and  adapted  them 
respectively  to  national  character  and  local  circumstances. 

I reserve  until  another  occasion  the  full  authorities,  here 
either  abridged  or  suppressed,  for  all  my  assertions  on  the 
subject  of  this  article;  some  arguments  in  addition  to  those 
offered  by  Mr.  Ouvaroff,  showing  that  Hercules  was  not  in  the 
earliest  times  regarded  as  the  Sun(“);and  some  to  prove 
that  both  Hercules  and  Rustam  were  real  personages  who 


(**)  Thus  at  Eusebius (Pr«|>.  Evun^eK  Lib.  Ill) asks  winit  rfferfiu*e  ran  Ihe  poison* 
ed  shirt  of  Hercules  have  to  the  sun.  or  bow  Eurvsthrus,  (a  mortal)  could  impose  la- 
borious tasks  upon  that  luminary;  1 would  ;i»k  how  Hercules,  if  himself  the  sun,  could 
tulTrr  from  its  heat,  aud  aim  an  arrow  against  it  in  a transport  of  anxert  1 would 
observe  likewise,  that  the  most  ancient  writers  have  not  exactiv  determined  how  many 
labours  were  imposed  on  Hercules  bv  Rurvstbeiis ; ac-cordiug  to  some  the  number  did 
not  exceed  leu,  (ur  toren  eight);  tlierefore  could  not  correspond  to  the  Z’»diacal  signs; 
and  an  iiigeuiuus  antiquary  is  uidiiied  to  brln^ve  that  those  ten  or  twelve  labou^^are 
an  ioven'iun  of  the  poets  later  than  Alexander.  **  II  y*a  done  tout  lieu  de  croire  qua 
**  ces  dix  ou  dou/e  travaux  d'llercules  soul  une  invention  des  poi^tea  ptisterieura  • 
**  Alexandre,**  (Clavier,  UisU  des  prcio.  temps  de  U Grice,  Tome  l*p.  167> 
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acquired  celebrity  by  their  exploits,  one  in  Greece,  the 
other  in  Persia.  It  may,  however,  be  here  mentioned  that 
from  the  numbers  of  Persians  who,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
bore  the  name  ofRcsTAM,  an  accomplished  traveller  inferred 
the  reality  of  their  ancient  hero(*');  and  we  may  regard  those 
illustrious  families  of  Greece  entitled  Heraclidse  who  traced 
their  genealogies  up  to  Heracles  or  Hercules,  as  proving  that 
the  great  Theban  had  actually  existed(“).  The  figures  gene- 
rally considered,  as  they  are  called,  Naksh  i Rustam  {^j  ,jSj) 
or  “representations  of  Rustam,”  (although  we  know  from 
inscriptions  and  comparison  with  medals  that  the  opinion  is 
erroneous)  tend,  I think,  to  evince  the  reality  of  such  a per- 


C)  "Qucito  Rostam  e un  brroc  intico  dc’  Persian!,  motto  famoso  nelle  loro  his- 
*'  torie,  per  atme  e per  tnori *'  E che  non  sia  stato  in  tutto  fatroloso,  ne  i chiaro 
"leitiraonio  I'etserci  inlin’  boggi  molti  e molti  Persian!,  per  nome  proprio  drtti  psir 
**  Rostam  in  memoriade  questo  buomo  Unto  celebre."  (Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle, 
lettera  15,  Ottob.  1G3I).  This  name  appears  to  bare  been  long  a farourite  in  Persia 
as  much  with  the  JHutelm4nt  as  wilb  those  professing  the  old  religion;  and  it  contin- 
ues so  at  this  da;,  although  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  centuries  «e  find  Arabiau 
names genenlly  affuted  by  the  disciples  oi'Muham>ied. 

(")  See  p.  519,  note  64.  Thus  SitBRip  ad’  di'r  Ali  traces  up  to  Rustam  the 
pedigree  of  a Persian  chief  named  IscANDEr,  who  in  1404  unsuccessfully  opposed 
the  arms  of  Taimu'b;  ’*  bravery  and  heroism,"  says  the  historian,  '<  were  hereditary 
" toIscANDEE,  for  it  is  well  known  that  bis  tribe  derived  their  origin  from  Bi'ehen 
"whose  father  was  Ol>  and  his  motlier  Ba'md’  Gashasb  the  daughter  of 
“Rustam." 

All  jl  y aS  A»  .iy  ^;jy*  J lo'  J 

}i^  ^ PASsage  occurs  in  Book  VI, 

ch.  21,  of  the  history  of  Timur,  as  transUted  into  French  by  the  ingenious  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  I have  here  given  the  Persian  text  from  a valuable  MS.  in  my  own  collcctioo, 
dated  at  AStrUA  A.  H.  852,  A.  D.  1448. 
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sonage,  who  in  celebrity  has  outlived  the  mighty  Ahdasiii'r 
and  Siiapu'r;  for  sculptures  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  those  monarclis  are  now  by  the  multitude,  esteemed 
memorials  of  Kustam.  Tradition  at  this  day  in  many  parts 
of  Persia,  traces,  with  an  apjiearance  at  least  of  accuracy,  the 
marches  of  this  hero;  it  indicates  certain  spots  where,  after  a 
tremendous  battle,  or  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  he  halted  to 
repose  his  wearied  limbs  or  snatch  a hasty  meaf;  some  of 
those  spots  arc  marked  with  large  stones  or  platforms  of  rude 
masonry,  and  distinguished  from  the  other  monuments  that 
bear  his  name  by  the  title  of  Takht  i Rustam  «-*.■')  the 
“ throne  or  scut  of  Rustam”(**).  From  Persians  w’ho  had 
visited  Siestan  I learned  that  ruins  arc  still  shown  in  that 
country  as  the  remains  of  Rustam’s  Aiwdn  or  palace, 

notfar  from  the  river /ib7«and,(jjUj^)  the  Hermandusof  Pliny, 
(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  23)  a situation  corresponding  to  Fir- 
dausi’s account;  this  edifice  stood  probably  near  the  great 
mound  or  dike,  called,  after  the  hero  to  whom  it  was  attri- 
buted, the  Band  e Rustam,  and  totally  destroyed  in  1383  by 
the  troops  of  Taimu'r,  as  we  learn  from  an  historian  who 

(*)  My  Persian  guides  through  Mamnderdm  in  two  or  three  places  showed  me  eer> 
tain  turns  whereby  RcsTass  is  said  to  have  occasionally  deviated  from  the  uaual  path, 
wlirn  pursuing  some  enemy.  I saw  also  in  that  part  of  Hyrcaoia,  one  Taic/kt  i Ruttam, 
of  which  a delineation  shall  be  given  in  the  third  volume,  and  another  near  lipmtkdm 
which  sir  Thomas  Herbert  mistook  for  the  tomb  of  KuaraM  (Trav.  p.  174,  Ad  edit); 
for  we  learn  from  various  MSS  that  the  body  of  Rost  am  was  carried  to  SiralAa^ 
and  there  deposited  in  the  GsirdAwA  or^nHidiiit  tbc  sepulchre  of  bis 

forefathers. 
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actually  attended  the  court  of  that  barbarian  conqueror,  and 
has  given  a circumstantial  and  authcntick  report  of  all  his 
-desolating  expcditions(®®).  A very  ingenious  traveller  who 
lately  explored  BtluchUt6n,  saw,  towards  the  borders  of 
Siestdn,  some  huge  square  stones  of  considerable  weight  which 
must  have  been  brought  with  much  cost  and  labour  from  the 

(**)  When  the  imperial  camp,  sa^rs  be,  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hirwuind 
(jJU^  t^\  Taimu'r’s  victorious  troops  like  an  earthquake  caused  *'the 

**  Rmtd  or  dike  of  Ru&tam  to  shake  so  that  its  fasleniugs  came  asunder,  and  it  was, 
besides,  so  completely  ruined  that  not  even  a vestige  of  that  ancient  cnoniimeat 
**  remained.'* 

J ^ siUi!  ^ 

So  we  read  in  the  history  of  Taimu'r  composed  by  Shvbip  ad*  di'n  Ali  of  Yezd ; 
1 quote  the  Persian  text  from  that  valuable  MS.  above  noticed,  (p.  52 1,  note  28)  but  the 
anecdote  may  be  found  in  Petis  dc  la  Croix's  excellent  French  translation,  (Liv.ll.  ch. 
45).  Just  before  the  destruction  of  tins  tnmiumeiitTAiMU'R  had  pliindcrt>d  the  ancient 
habitation  ofRvSTAM's  ancestors  where  he  fouud  many  cameU 

loads  of  precious  articles;  the  country  of  S'tetUn  was  consigued  to  pillage,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  massacred  **  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  from  those  of  un  bun- 
**  dred  years  to  the  sucking  child’'  as  the  historian  tells  us  in  verse; 

Blit  this  1 fear,  is  a truth  which  he  might  have  related  in  prose;  as  when  he  informs 
us  bowTAiMU'R  put  to  death  au  hundred  thousand  Indian  staves;  how  he  flayed  alive 
some  thousands  of  iiifldels,  fur  so  arc  styled  those  whose  country  be  invaded  without 
any  provocation;  and  similar  atrocities  which  the  courtly  historian  celebrates  as  acts 
of  magnanimity  and  piety.  It  was  on  occasion  of  the  massacre  in  Zdbuintdn,  the 
country  of  Rustam,  that  “a  cry  arose  throughout  the  whole  region,  calling  on  his 
**spirit  and  saying,  raise  thy  head  from  the  earth  and  behold  Persia  in  the  power  of 
**(thy  mortal  enemies)  the  Turunidn  warriors;**  this  too  Suerif  ad*  fii'N  Alt  relates 
tu  verse. 

yVs  li  W^***^'v  fji  3/. 

v)‘jy  r'^  t)*?;  <_su 

Rustam  lud  coa<)ueteU  the  'Jurdnian  irmtn  ia  uiany  bnttles,  and  slaia  with  tiis  oviv 
baud  some  of  their  chief  heroes. 
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nearest  mountain,  and  which,  it  was  said,  Rustam  had  pla- 
cetl  there  to  commemorate  thelieetness  of  his  horse(*‘);  and 
another  traveller  in  the  same  country  describes  a hill  of 
extraordinary  appearance  resembling  a cone,  and  called  the 
“ wedge  or  nail  of  Rustam”(®*).  We  find  in  the  province  of 
M&tander&n  (where  Rustam  pre-eminently  distinguished 
himself)  a whole  district  named  Rustamd6r  to  which 

the  geographer  Hamdalla II  assigns  three  hundred  villages. 
The  manuscript  works  of  many  old  and  respectable  authors 
record  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place  where  Rustam 
killed  his  son  Suhra'b;  and  of  the  spot  (which  was  shown  to 
roe  near  S6ri ) where  he  deposited  his  son’s  body  before  it  was 
sent  to  be  interred  among  his  ancestors  in  Siestan.  They 
indicate  the  plain  or  forest  where,  while  engaged  in  the  chase, 
Rustam  found  a beautiful  damsel,  who  being  of  royal  descent 
became  soon  after  the  wife  of  king  Ca'o's  to  whom  the  hero 
had  resigned  her;  and  they  even  impart  celebrity  to  all  with 
■whom  he  was  intimately  connected ; mentioning  the  name 
of  the  castle  where  his  mother  was  born ; of  the  mountain  on 
which  his  father  was  nursed ; of  the  town  which  his  brother 


(^)  LiruteoiDt  PoUinger'i  “ Travels  in  BeloocbisUo,"  p.  123. 

See  Ihe  late  and  much  lamented  Captain  ClirUtie's  Journal,  in  the  Appendii  la 
Pottinger's  Travels,  p.  4 i4.  He  writes  ihe  name  ot  Ihst  conical  mountain  in  our 
obararters,  Meklii  Roosium  which  according  to  my  system  of  notation  would  be 
Mikh  I Huttam  the  first  word  sigiiifyin*  a wedge,  nail,  pin,  a peg  to 

fcsten  a tent-rope,  Ac.  In  justice  to  Caplaiu  Christie  I must  acknowledge  myself 
wholly  responsible  for  the  meaning  here  assigned  U>  this  name. 
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founded ; of  the  fortress  taken  b;  his  son,  and  similar  cir* 
cumstances.  Thus  many  spots  are  rendered  memorable  ag 
the  scenes  of  Hercules’s  actions,  aud  the  vestiges  of  his  works 
are  described  by  grave  historians  and  geographers.  With 
respect  to  either  hero,  I can  scarcely  suppose  that  so  much 
attention  to  locality  could  have  been  wasted  on  an  imaginary 
personage.  Several  Greek  authors  notice  objecte  remaining 
as  memorials  of  Hercules,  ceremonies  still  practised  at  the 
time  when  they  wrote,  and  other  circumstances  relative  to 
him,  in  such  a manner  as  proves  them  inclined  to  believe  in 
his  existence.  Of  Rustam’s  not  a doubt  has  ever  beenenter- 
tained  by  the  Persians,  though  some  (like  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  treating  of  Hercules)  acknowledge  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  various  accounts,  and  by  ingenious  explanations 
they  reduce  what  seems  incredible  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability. Pulmphatus  has  been  already  quoted  (p.  513) 
concerning  the  LernaGan  hydra;  he  explains  the  fable  of  Gc- 
ryon  and  his  three  lieads;  and  of  Amalthea’s  horn.  Diodo- 
rus also  explains  different  circumstances  in  the  story  of 
Hercules ; the  garden  and  dragon  of  the  Hesperides  ; Atlas 
aud  the  world,  and  others.  Thus  Persian  writers  resolve  the 
monstrous  Dives  or  gigantick  demons  whom  Rustam  con- 
quered, into  ferocious  and  powerful  chiefs  of  AMzanderdn  or 
Hyrcania.  The  speaking  bird  Simurgh  which  nursed  the  father 
of  Rustam,  cured  this  hero’s  wounds,  and  taught  him  how  to 
obtain  the  victory  over  his  most  formidable  enemy,  was  no 
other  than  a learned  philosopher  and  physician.  Five  bun- 
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dred  years  are  at  once  deducted  from  the  extraordinary  age 
of  llosTAM,  (.Sec  p.  .517)  by  an  intelligent  writer  of  the 
eleventh  century,  who  condemns  as  erroneous  the  popular 
tradition  respecting  that  hero’s  combat  with  Isfendya'r  ; a 
prince  not  born  for  “ five  hundred  and  some  odd  years," 
(JU  jjl  j jwaib)  after  Rustam  ; but,  adds  he,  the  anachronism 
thus  originated;  Isfendya'r  feeling  himself  at  the  point  of 
death,  “ as  some  say  from  the  bite  of  a serpent,  was  placed  in 
“a  bed-chamber,  where  beholding  the  figure  of  Rustam 
“ painted  or  sculptured  on  the  wall  he  exclaimed,  howfortun- 
“ ate  it  would  have  been,  if,  since  I must  die  in  early  youth,  I 
“ might  have  fallen  by  tlie  hand  of  such  a man !’’(“)  Pic- 
tures of  Rustam  still  continue  a favourite  ornament  of 
houses  and  of  books(*^) ; but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  marble  reliefs  now  visible  in  Persia  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  him;  all  the  sculptured  figures  of  wliicli  I have 
a kiiowlcilgc,  except  those  at  Persepolis  and  the  coeval  struc- 


J ^ ^ 

(Seiiem  ad’  di’n  iu  hi,  rare  work  tbe  MS.i\’a:Aa<  Nawuk  Et^i ), 

(")  Es|>ecially  copies  of  Ibe  Shih  n6mtk.  In  one  of  these  I hare  seen  an  extraordi- 
aar;  picture  illustrating  that  passage  which  describes  the  effigy  made  of  silk  ( 
ami  stuUrd  with  6ne  fur  (ji^A->  to  represent  Rear  an  when  an  inffinl;  the  figure 

held  in  one  hand  a great  club  or  oiuce}  and  on  the  arm  (which  may  remind  us  of  tbe 
first  dancer  that  threatened  Hercules)  was  painted  a formidable  ser|>cnt  or  dragon; 
^ Some  parts  of  Ibe  description  to  me  seem  equivocal  or  jicr- 

plexed;  at  least  in  the  tave  copies  which  I have  must  particularly  collated;  but  an  ex- 
ainiualioii  of  such  difficulties  must  not  here  be  undertaken. 
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lures  at  Mdder  i Suleiman,  are  evidently  later  than  the  age  of 
Rustam,  even  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been  the  antagonist 
of  Isfendva'r.  That  his  combat  with  a monstrous  demon 
might  have  been  expressed  on  some  of  the  portals  at  Perse- 
polis  was,  I once  thought,  not  improbablc(“) ; but  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  others  more  numerous 
against  it,  would  lead  to  a discussion  not  suited  to  my  present 
limits;  indeed  this  article  occupies  already  a greater  space, 
by  double,  than  was  intended  for  it  at  the  beginning;  yet 
that  the  subject  is  not  exhausted  will  be  manifest  to  a reader 
of  the  SMh  ndmeh  alone,  in  which  stories  of  Rustam  are 
thickly  scattered  through  the  course  of  sixty  thousand  lines, 
or  about  half  of  that  stupendous  work;  other  manuscripts 
almost  as  ancient  and  much  more  rare,  afford  numerous 
anecdotes  of  the  Persian  hero;  but  between  him  and  Her- 
cules the  parallel  of  which  I have  barely  sketched  an  outline, 
could  only  be  rendered  complete  by  extracting  passages  from 
almost  every  ancient  author  of  Greece  and  Rome;  historians, 
geographers  and  inythologists,  heroick,  epick,  tragick  and 
comick  poets. 


See  a >hor1  artk'Ic  " On  the  aoliquitiei  of  Persepolia,"  published,  at  an  eartj 
period  of  my  acquaintance  with  Eastern  literature,  in  tbe  *' Oriental  Collections,"  VoL 
I.  p.  107;  and  si;jned  P.  D.  V. 
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Alexander  and  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus. 

A section  from  my  inedited  work  on  the  history  of 
^ Alexander,  composed  eleven  years  ago,  (and  mentioned 
in  p.  102),  should  have  been  here  given  entire,  had  it  not 
proved  on  revisal  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  volume, 
already  more  bulky  than  the  former.  I therefore  at  present 
lay  before  the  reader  merely  a notice  of  that  section,  which, 
describes  Alexander’s  visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus;  and  compares 
such  particulars  of  this  memorable  transaction  as  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  have  recorded,  with  all  that  can  be 
collected  from  Oriental  manuscripts ; those,  at  least,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  inspection,  in  the  Persian  accounts 
of  Secandeu  or  IscANDER  tracing  the  hero 

from  his  cradle  to  the  grave,  many  anecdotes  agree  with  our 
classical  relations;  othersare  dubious yetnotal together  unwor- 
thy of  investigation ; and  some  are  absolutely  fabulous.  But 
my  present  limits  restrict  me  to  the  notice  of  one  circum- 
stance, respecting  which  Niza'mi  is  the  only  eastern  writer 
whom  I shall  quote.  This  eminent  poet  of  the  twelfth 
century,  declares  that  he  founded  his  Seconder  Ndmeh  or 
” Book  of  Alexander,”  on  authentick  records  of  the  Greeks 
and  Jews,  as  well  as  on  volumes  written  in  the  Pah- 
lavi  or  ancient  Persick  language ; and  this  boast,  though  he 
has  often  blended  fable  with  real  history,  is  partly  justified  by 
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many  passages  in  liis  account  of  that  conqueror’s  visit  to  the 
tomb  ofCAi  Khusrau  or  Cyrus.  For  we  discover  a sepul- 
chral chamber  or  cavern  towards  which  the  path  was  rugged, 
dark  and  narrow,  ^ ; yet,  by  his  sover- 

eign’s command,  Boli'na's  (y»U^)  or  Apollonius  entered 
it,  but  nut  without  much  difficulty.  It  appears  to  have  been 
situate  within  the  precincts  of  a castle  or  near  one;  in  which 
were  preserved  the  deceased  monarch’s  throne  or  scat  with 
golden  legs  or  pillars  takhx  zarin  mt(in  his  cup 

or  goblet  (jam  and  golden  trays  or  tables  ( ^ such 

as  were  used  at  banquets.  And  having  viewed  the  throne, 

Secander  caused  the  sage  Boli'- 
na's to  fix  upon  it  such  a talisman  as  might  preserve  it  from 
violation (**).  Some  passages  in  Niza'mi’s  description  might 
seem  to  indicate  Persepolis  as  the  site  of  Cai  Kuusbau’s 

(**)  From  Arrian  (VI.  SO)  we  learn  that  the  entrance  into  Cyrus’s  tomb  was  so  nar- 
row that  a person,  even  of  moderate  size,  could  not  enter  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, (wf  /ioXif  av  tvt  avipt  ov  peyaXw,  roXXa  raeora^ovm  wupaX^siv).  See  also 
Strabo  (XV).  Pliny  and  Solinus  place  the  tomb  within  a castle;  it  contained  a golden 
throne,  a conch  or  bed  with  golden  feet,  and  a table  with  cups;  (See  the  rvtXov  xpueur, 
the  rXicf,  having  golden  feet  iroSos  )^pveovs.  and  the  Tpam^a  of  Arrian;  the  rpavti^ay 
ovcnrwpaai  of  Strabo,  and  the  “ solium  in  qno  corpus  jacebat"  of  Curtius  (X.  1. 33). 
Some  would  suppose  this  (the  greek  irveXot)  to  signify  rather  a chest  or  “ sarcophagus” 
tban  a throne;  but  the  cXivq  or  couch  with  golden  feet  sufficiently  answers  to  the 
takkt  zarin  sntiin  of  Niza'mi.  This  poet  relates  that  Boli'na’s  was  sent  by  Sbcan- 
OER  to  ezplore  the  tomb;  Aristobulus  declared  that  be  entered  it  by  the  king’s 
command;  rapeX^nv  new  fneiv  Aptaro^ovXot  KtXtvaavrot  rov  /3aeiXewf  (Strab,  XV), 
In  that  talisman  which  at  Sbcander’s  desire  was  fized  upon  the  throne  of  Cai 
Khusrau  to  save  it  from  violation,  we  may  trace  Alezander’s  royal  signet  (rs npciov 
ro  /^ooiXicor)  which  by  bis  order,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  Aristobulus  impressed  on 
the  door  of  Cyrus’s  tomb,  as  Arrian  tells  us;  (VI.  39). 
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tomb  ; that  poet  however  assigns  it  to  a northern  province; 
and  supposes  it  guarded  by  flames  and  watchful  dragons; 
but  I cannot  here  examine  the  fabulous  part  of  his  account;  ' 
like  every  Eastern  writer  concerning  the  Macedonian  hero 
he  confounds,  in  a strange  manner,  true  history  with  fiction; 
indeed,  as  a Ercnch  author  lias  remarked,  there  is  an  air  of 
romance  even  in  the  genuine  narrative  of  Alexander’s  life(®^). 
Among  the  oldest  Persian  anecdotes  of  his  extraordinary 
career,  arc  those  which  on  a hasly  perusal  miglit  well  be 
attributed  to  the  poetical  imagination  of  Fiudausi;  but  as 
we  have  found  a story  no  less  marvellous  current  in  the  fifth 
century,  five  hundred  years  before  it  was  versified  by  that 
illustrious  bard  (See  p.  508);  so  a latin  work  lately  published, 
of  the  fourth  or  perhaps  the  third  century,  as  its  learned 
editor  has  satisfactorily  proved,  relates  in  prose  the  very 
same  fables  of  Alexander  which,  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
after,  arc  repeated  in  the  rhymes  of  Firdausi.  I allude  to 
the  history  of  Alexander  by  Julius  Valeriusf**) : but  to  this 
writer  we  cannot  ascribe  the  invention  of  those  fables,  for  it 
is  ascertained  that  his  work  is  merely  a translation  from  one 
composed  in  Greek  by  ^sopus,  who  most  probably  was 

(”>  « L’Hifttoired'Alcxandretoutevrmyequ'elleest,  abiende  I'airdu  Roman,**  Saint 
Evremoot,  Dissert  sur  le  Grand  Alexandre. 

{^)  **  JuHi  Valerti  Res  gestae  Mexandri  Macedonia,  translafs  ex  £sopo  Grwco, 
•*prodeunl  mmc  primuni  edente  notisque  illustrniite  Angelo  Maio,  Ambrosiani  Colie- 
•*  gii  Doclorr/’  printed  at  Milan,  1817,  with  the  **  Itinemriuin  Alexandri/*  both  fruiD. 
MSS.  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  that  city. 
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of  Alexandria,  thougli  in  what  age  does  not  appear.  It  is 
natural  to  surmise  that  from  one  or  other  of  those  writers 
Firdausi  may  have  borrowed  his  fabulous  anecdotes  of 
Alexander.  I am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  about 
the  first  or  second  century  they. passed  in  their  Eastern 
dress,  from  Persia  into  Egypt,  and  were  thence  .transmitted 
successively  to  Grece  and  Rome,  through  the  medium  of 
.^opus  and  of  Julius  Valerius,  and  that  in  the  tenth  century 
Firdausi  found  them  among  tlic  same  traditions  and  Pablati 
records  which  furnished  him  with  the  story  of  Rustam.  It 
may  however  be  suspected  that  some  of  the  fables  related  of 
Alexander  by  Julius  Valerius,  Joannes  Malala,  Cedrenus 
and  others,  are  amplifications  and  embellishments,. perfectly 
Oriental,  of  ill-understood  passages  in  the  classical  history 
of  that  hero  ; and  some  are  already  traced  to  that  source  in 
my  work  above  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publication. 


No.  XIV. 

R^'erences  to  Plate  XLl,  illustrating  Persepolitan  Antiquities. 

^ I^IIE  first  No.  of  this  plate,  a ground-plan  of  “ Jemshid's 
“Throne”  is  explained  in  p.  234,  and  the  subsequent 
pages.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  represent-  the  gate-way  and 
quadrupeds  sculptured  on  it,  see  p.  235,  246.  No.  5,  the 
grand  stair-case,  p.  244,  also  p.  233  and  234.  No.  6,  columns, 
p.  238  The  perfect  capital  restored  from  remains  of.seve- 
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ral  by  Chardin,  Le  Brun  and  Niebuhr.  No.  7,  door  and 
window,  p.  279,  with  a pillar,  of  one  solid  stone,  bearing 
an  inscription  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  characters. 
The  window-frame  exhibits  three  lines  of  which,  (in  No,  21), 
accurate  copies  are  given.  No.  8,  a pilaster  with  sculptured, 
figures,  p.  279,  also  255.  No.  9,  hands  and  daggers,  sec  p. 
249.  No.  10,  a shoe;  p.  255.  No.  1 1,  ornamented  border 
of  a stair-case,  p.  255.  No.  12,  Lotos,  p,  255.  No.  13, 
three  spear-heads,  and  the  lower  end  of  one  spear,  p.  255. 
No.  14,  two  extraordinary  objects  near  the  footstool  of 
a king,  p.  255,  279-  No.  15,  Mithraick  Symbol,  p.  255. 
No.  16,  sculptured  device  on  seven  different  tombs,  p.  267,, 
268.  No.  17,  Fragment,  p.  256.  No.  18,  Medal,  p.  250. 
No.  19,  front  of  a tomb,  p.  266,  No.  20,  Capital,  p.  267, 
also  258.  No.  21,  Inscription,  p.  257.  The  same  inscrip- 
tion, comprised  in  three  lines,  as  here  placed,  occurs  on 
several  window-frames;  see  No.  7.  Respecting  the  two, 
objects  delineated  in  No.  14,  and  as  they  appear  placed  be- 
fore the  king,  in  No.  8,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Chardin 
(Tome  IX,  p.  88,  Rouen,  1723)  supposed  them  “des  casso- 
lettes pour  les  suffumigations,”  or  a kind  of  censer  ; and  Le 
Brun  thought  that  perhaps  they  were  vases  for  perfumes, 
(Voyages,  p.  275,  Amst.  1718);  both  opinions  to  me  seem, 
highly  probable  ; yet  I sometimes  fancied  that  those  objects 
might  represent  the  altars  on  which  a portion  of  the  sacred 
fire  was  carried  in  royal  processions,  kindled  occasionally 
from  that  flame  to  which  the  Magian  priests  attributed  a . 
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celestial  origin,  (See  Xenophon,  VITI;  Curtins,  Til,  3,  and 
IV,  14;  Aminianus  Marcelliiuis  XXIII,  &c).  Those  altars 
were  of  silver;  “Ignis  quem  ipsi  sacrum  et  sternum  vocabant 
“argenteis  altaribus  prsferebatur,’’ (Curt.  III.  3 9);  indeed 
they  would  seem  little  more  than  “ candelabra”  or  and 
among  the  lamps  preserved  in  various  cabinets  we  fiml  some 
of  a form  nearly  similar.  Tzetzes  mentions  the  Persian 
x«x>muaf,  (Chil.  III.  66);  and  from  Plutarch  (in  Numa)  we 
learn  that  the  fire  which  according  to  its  name  (Tvp 
should  have  been  eternal,  Avas  extinguished  in  the  “ sacred 
lamp”  at  Athens  under  the  government  of  Aristion;  «Ti  rif# 
A|Mrr(«kVf  Xtycrat  TvpamSot  aTOff(3cffdi|»'ai  rot'  ttpor  Xv^vor.  If  their  porta- 
ble altars  were  made  of  silver  by  the  Persians,  we  may 
suppose  them  to  have  been,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  chiefly 
hollow;  so  probably  were  the  two  golden  altars  which  one 
priest  (of  another  nation)  was  able  to  carry,  as  we  read  in  a 
passage  which  with  medals,  gems,  and  other  remnants  of 
antiquity  shall  be  hereafter  adduced  to  support  my  conjec- 
ture. Our  Persepolitan  lamp-altars  agree  in  numbers  and 
juxta-position  with  those  large  massesof  hewn  stone  on  which  . 
the  sacred  fire  once  glowed  near  the  place  now  culled  Naksh 
i Ruttam  (See  them  delineated  in  Plate  XLV^llI.  fig.  4).  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  tliat  the  lamp-altars  do  not  exhi- 
bit any  appearance  of  flame;  but  I would  suppose  the  con- 
secrated materials  in  them  to  be  guarded  from  accidental 
contamination  by  a cover  attached  to  the  shaft  of  each  with 
a small  chain;  and  removed  tvhenever  those  materials  were.- 
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to  be  ignitetl  by  a spark  brought  from  some  great  and  per- 
petual conservatory  of  the  sacred  fire;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  king  appears  standing  wherever  the  flame  is  actually 
represented  blazing  on  an  altar  placed  before  him,  as  at  the 
tombs  both  near  Takht  i Jemshtd  and  Naksh  i Rustam,  (PI. 
XLI.  fig.  l6  and  19,  PI.  XLVllI.  fig.  6),  and  on  various 
medals  (PI.  LI.  fig.  18;  and  Vol.  1.  PI.  XXI). 


No.  XV. 

Miscellaneous  Plate,  ( LV), 

I^TUMPER  1.  Saadi,  and  No.  2,  Ha'fiz,  sec  p.  3. 

” No.  .3,  remains  of  the  Mmella,  p.  6.  Nos.  4 and  5,  sculp- 
tures at  the  Mdder  i Suleiman  near  Shiraz,  p.  41.  No.  6,  a 
Kdshuk  orspoon,p.53.  No.  7,  the  palace  called  Takht  i Kajar 
near  Shiraz,  p.  60.  No.  8,  plan  of  the  fire-altar  near  Tang  i 
Kerm,  p.  81.  No.  9,  characters  or  marks  on  a stone,  p.  104. 
No.  10,  plan  of  the  Khiineh  i Gabrdn,  p.  105.  No.  11,  rude 
sculpture  on  a stone,  p.  106.  No.  12,  characters  on  a tomb- 
stone, p.  113.  No.  13,  stone  near  DdraA,  p.  123.  No.  14, 
remarkable  stones,  p.  125.  No.  15,  plan  of  the  Caravanserai 
Bhb,  p.  139.  No.  16,  sculptured  head  at  Naksh  i Rustam, 
p.  295.  No.  17,  detached  parts  of  a PaWavi  inscription  ; 
the  last  word  being  Varaiiea'n,  p.  294  and  295.  No.  18, 
Derdkdn,  p.  159.  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  inscriptions  at  Naksh  i 
Rustam,  p.  293.  These  copies  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some 
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forms  of  letters  and  other  respects,  from  those  given  by 
Niebuhr  (Tome  II.  PI.  XXVII,  F,  G,  H),  and  used  by  M. 
de  Sacy,  who  has  deciphered  them  in  his  “ Memoires  sur 
“ diverses  Antiquites  de  la  Perse.”  According  to  his  explan- 
ation the  Greek  inscription.  No.  20,  is  a literal  translation 
of  the  Pahlavi  inscription  No.  19»  (ft  few  letters  being 
supplied)  we  may  read  it  thus  ‘ 

To  irpoowvo*’  rovro  fiaeha^vov 
SaTOpov  /3ao(X(«o*  \paaw^ 

Ko<  Avopiai'MK  tK  yeyovt  vtov 
SfntrSafTvov  ^€OV  Apralapov  l^atrtXivt 
BaotXcdTK  Ap<a»'iK»'  tK  yet-ovt 
Ejcyo»'ov  $fov  flairak'ou  BaoiX/wf. 

“This  is  the  face  (or  resemblance)  of  the  servant  of  Or- 
“ MuzD,  the  God  (or  the  divine)  Sapor,  king  of  the  kings  of 
“ Iran  and  of  Tfirdn  (Persia  and  Scythia),  of  the  race  of  the 
“Gods,  son  of  the  servant  of  Ormuzd,  the  divine  Artax- 
“ ARES,  king  of  the  kings  of  Iran,  of  the  race  of  the  Gods; 
“grand-son  of  the  divine  Paper  the  king.”  The  Pahlavi 
inscription,  No.  21,  so  nearly  agrees  with  No.  If)  in  words, 
and  in  sense  with  the  Greek  (No.  20)  above  e.xjdained,  that 
I shall  only  remark  the  malka  placed  by  itself  in  the 

fifth  line,  according  to  my  copy;  whilst  Niebuhr  has  given  it 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth ; my  copy  therefore  confirms  the 
conjecture  of  M de  Sacy  (“  Memoires,”  &c.  pi.  I.  A.  No. 
1,  No.  2).  No.  22,  outlines  of  hills  near  Abhdah,  p.  448. 
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No.  XVI. 


Additional  remark$, Corrections  of  errours.  Omissions  supplied,  ^-c. 


■pLATE  XXXVII,  in  the  loivest  compartment,  represents 

the  device  and  inscription  on  an  ancient  cjlinderof  por- 
phyry, brownish  red  with  black  and  whitish  spots.  This 
extraordinary  gem  was  brought  from  Babylon  by  Captain 
Lockett,  at  whose  request  I have  received  it  in  exchange 
for  that  delineated  in  PI.  XXI.  fig.  9,  (and  described  in  Vol. 
I.  p.  424)  which  was  originally  given  to  me  by  him,  and  is 
now  replaced  in  his  collection.  We  have  reason  to  expect 
from  Captain  Lockett’s  well-known  erudition  and  abilities  an 
explanation  of  tlie  mysterious  figures  exhibited  on  that  cy- 
linder, especially  the  half-fish,  half-man,  respecting  which  I 
ventured  to  ofl'er  some  hasty  observations  in  the  preceding 
volume. 

Page  44;  Thevenot  describes  the  ruins  called  Mader  i 
Sulcim&n  near  Shiraz  as  preludes  to  the  Persepolitan  anti- 
quities. “ I had  a servant,”  adds  he,  who  quaintly  said 
*‘that  the  place  containing  those  ruins  should  be  called 
“ the  little  or  the  yJtnger  brother  of  Chehilmin&r “ le  petit 
“frere  de  Tschehelminar,”  (Voyages,  Tome  IV.  p.  494, 
Amst.  1727).  This  form  of  expression  is  common  in  the 
East,  denoting  a connexion  or  a strong  similitude  and  coa- 
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forinity.  but  with  some  shade  of  <iiff,-,reuce  in  power,  size, 
beauty,  or  oilier  qualities.  Il  any  seiious  redections  be 
excited  by  the  well-known  Aiabick  senience, 

“.Sleep  is  the  brother  of  Death;'’  a ridiculous  contrast  is 
offered  in  the  Persian  saying  Kaik  brdderishipinh 
“ the  ffea  is  brother  of  the  louse.”  This  definition  may  be 
found  (under  in  the  Dictionary  liurhdn  Kdtea,  which 
furnishes  many  similar  instances  ; thus  garlick  sir)  is  bro- 
ther of  the  onion.  Thunder  tunder,  j,x>3  tundt'tr  or 
kunur),  is  the  brother  of  lightning.  The  wind-instrument 
called  sliipur  is  brother  of  the  kerratd  {\.J)  or  trumpet; 

and  a similar  instrument  (|)robabIy  the  same)  named  shaughar 
IS  “ the  little  or  younger  brother,”  brader  i 

kilchek)  to  the  trumpet.  In  this  manner  I have  heard  the 
water-melon  or  hindudneh  (tihaii*  which  the  Persians  gene- 
rally pronounce  hindoonth ) desciibed  as  brother  of  the  iAar- 
huzeh  {,•'//■)  or  sweet  melon. 

Page  30.  Although  Gahwdreh  j\.^)  is  written  as  the  word 
was  pronounced  and  exfilained  to  me,  I suspect  thatil  should 
have  been  Guwareh  or  G&bdrth  which  signifies  a 
cavern  or  fissure  in  a mountain,  (>/  ^ Ji)  as  it  is  de- 

fined in  the  Diet.  Durhdn  Kdtea, 

Page  43.  The  Persepolitan  head  mentioned  in  the  last 
line  of  note  40  is  engraved  in  Plate  XLIV. 
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Page  292.  A medal  of  the  Pembroke  collection  (Part 
II.  pi.  ny,  exhibits  the  head  of  Ardashir  on  one  side,  of 
his  son  on  the  otlier;  Fiuuaiisi.  having  informed  us  that 
tlic  king  regarded  Sha'pu'r  as  his  Vazir  or  chief  minister, 
thus  proceeds  and  after  this  the  die  for  coining  silver 
“ money  was  changed  ; likewise  the  die  for  coining  golden 
“ pieces,  both  great  and  small.  On  one  side  was  inscribed 
“ the  name  of  king  Ardasui'r,  on  the  other  side  the  name 
“ of  his  fortunate  Vazir.” 

^ 3 tA"  u'**  |V^  cri  Jj  3 

jijs  ^ 3^-'^  >^iJ 

The  Pembroke  medal  is  engraved  and  exp’ained  in  a me- 
moir which  I composed  many  years  ago  and  published  in 
the  “ Antiquary’s  Magazine,”  (No.  111.  p.  195),  with  passa- 
ges froiuTABUi  and  Firdaost,  proving  the  participation  of 
empire  between  Ahdash  i'r  and  his  son  Siia'hu'r.  Of  that 
Magazine  three  numbers  only  appeared;  the  last  in  1808. 

Page  346.  The  following  note  was  accidentally  omitted  ; 
it  refers  to  the  heads  of  slaughtered  princes,  collected  and 
sent  to  Persepolis,  and  may  remind  us  of  a passage  in  the 
second  Book  of  Kings,  (Chap.  X.  v.  7 and  8),  “And  it  came 
“to  pass,  when  the  letter  came  to  them,  that  they  took  the 
“ king’s  sons,  and  slew  seventy  persons,  and  put  their  heads 
“in  baskets  and  sent  them  to  Jezrecl.  And  there  came  a 
“ messenger  and  told  him,  saying.  They  have  brought  the 
“ heads  of  the  king’s  sons.  And  he  said,  Lay  ye  them  in 
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“ two  heaps,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate,”  &c.  Many  such 
heaps  of  heads,  called  by  tlic  Persians  kaieh  mindr  *1J) 
or  “scull  pyramids,”  have  been  erected  in  Persia  since  the 
time  of  Audasiu'r  to  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  Aka  Mu- 
liAMMED,  uncle  of  the  present  king.  The  remains  of  some 
I have  myself  seen,  on  which  the  human  sculls  appeared 
stuck  together  in  a pile  of  clay  or  mortar.  Herbert  relates 
how  severely  Sua'h  Tahma'sp  once  punished  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Ispuhdn  for  some  opposition  to  his  m ill ; “ regarding 
“ neither  the  outcries  of  old  men,  weak  women,  nor  young 
“ children,  in  two  days  he  put  to  the  sword  thirty  thousand 

Spahazmians,  and,  in  teirorein  aiiorum,  etecled  a pillar  of 
“ their  heads,’’  (Trav.  p.  175;  3d.  edit.)  Some  princes  have 
been  content  to  form  towers  or  pyramids  with  the  heads  o( 
beasts  which  had  been  killed  in  the  chase;  these  also  arc  sty- 
led kalch  mindr  or  “ towers  of  sculls.”  Various  travellers 
have  described  one  verj'  remarkable  at  Ispahan,  but  Kaemp- 
fer,  by  mistake,  has  written  the  name,jU.«jii  and  translated 
it  “ Pinnata  turris,”  or  “ Turris  cornuta,’’  (Amocnit.  Exot. 
pp.  289,  291).  I I'O'v  give  the  note  intended  for  p.  34C. 

Il  U recorded  in  the  alTutrikh"  that  Ardashi'k  suspended  from  an  edifice 

ill  Fan  called  Kubbak  Atfiria  the  heads  of  seventy  pertooi  belonging  to  (he  families 
of  those  AVotuk  or  petty  hings  numeronsly  scattered  lliroiighout  Persia. 

^ jl  iLsJh 

In  conformity  with  Tabri's  account,  we  may  sup)>o$e  this  Kubbah  or  cupola,  at 
htokkr  ; and  in  the  best  MS-  Diclionaircs  the  only  meaning  assigned  to  tVtfitnit  is  *'  a 
**  Fire  temple,  or  place  of  blagian  worship;'*  hut  from  «omc  Manuscript  of  equal 
aiilburity  (m  my  estimation)  this  word  appears  more  properly  to  signify  *' a tomb.’ 
Ca&lell  (in  Lea.)  renders  iocmclerimn  Mngoruni ; one  j iu  modern  orthography 
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is  ernerally  omitteH  as  thr  Diet.  Burkin  KHta  remarks.  Of  the  work  above  qooted 
( Brhjrt  al  Tuirikk  ^ • jill . - ,»..J  "Tlie  Delight  or  Escelirnce  of  Chronicles)."  I have 
never  aeeii  but  one  copy;  that  preserved  among  many  valuable  MSS.  in  Sir  Charles 
Boughton’s  collection,  always  open  to  men  of  letters.  It  is  a very  handsome  volume 
comprising,  in  thirteen  sections,  much  curious  history ; the  author  Shuhtr  Allak 
(slit ^JSi)  tells  us  that  be  linished  his  composition  in  the  year  801,  (equivalent  to  1 458 
of  our  era).  A ropy  is  mentioned  among  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  Leyden  Univer- 
sity, aud  numbered  1749  in  the  printed  catalogue,  p.  480. 

Page  357,  (note  172).  One  abridgment  of  the  S/tah 
nAmeh  is  described  bjr  Anqnetil  du  Perron  as  “ rare  et  pre- 
“cieux,"  (Zendav.  Tome  I.  part.  1.  p.  536),  but  copies  of  it 
are  now  sufficiently  numerous.  According  to  the  MS.  before 
me,  it  was  made  in  1063  (or  of  our  era  1652);  M.  Anquetil 
assigns  to  it  an  earlier  date  by  three  years.  The  abritlger 
was  Tawakol  Beig,  Jfy)  and  his  patron  Shamshi'^k 
Kha'n  {Ji.  ;Al.<.i)  governor  of  Ghaznin  hence  this 

epitome  is  sometimes  called  the  Mukhtesr  Sliamshir  Khdni 
(i^iU.  Verses  from  the  original  work  of  Fir- 

dausi are  thickly  interpersed  throughout  this  prose  abridg- 
ment which  occupies  343  pages  in  my  copy,  an  octavo 
volume.  Tawakol  Beig  appears  to  have  become  weary 
of  his  task,  for  he  condenses  into  twelve  pages  the  history  of 
all  the  kings  who  succeeded  Alexander. , The  other  abridg- 
ment, is  a MS.  presen-ed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  marked 
Hyde;  Royal.  16.  B.  XIV.  It  exhibits  a note  written,  we 
may  suppose,  by  the  person  who  sent  it  from  Surat  to  Dr. 
Hyde,  describing  it  as  “ A Chronicle  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
“ Pcrsecs,’’  aud  adding  “ This  is  a most  excellent  bookc,  aud 
“ not  to  be  gotten  here  amongst  them.  1 got  it  from  our 
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“worthy  President  Mr.  Aungiers.  The  learned  Herbert 
“ was  very  loath  1 should  part  it  before  he  had  taken  a cop- 
“ py  of  it;  but  it  could  not  be  done,  our  ships  being  so  near 
“yr  departure;”  (Mr.  Aungier  is  mentioned  in  Fryer’s  Tra- 
vels, p.  65).  The  value  set  on  this  abridgment  by  Dr.  Hyde 
who  styles  it  “ rarissimus  liber,”  (in  his  Hist.  Relig.  V^et. 
Pers.)  probably  before  he  had  compared  it  with  the  original 
Shdh  n&meh,  induced  me,  when  a young  Orientalist,  to  tran- 
scribe the  whole  volume,  and  from  it  1 extracteil  some  stories 
in  the  “ Oriental  Collections.”  The  P/irsi  abridger  informs 
us  (in  his  preface)  that  he  undertook  to  reduce  into  prose 
the  sixty  five  thousand  distichs  of  Firdausi’s  poem,  by 
desire  of  “Captain  Mister  Aungies”  (or  os 

it  appears  in  some  wretched  verses  near  the  end.  Mister  An- 
geman  chief  of  the  Ingrizidn  (ybjj/j\  or  English, 

who  rewarded  him  with  an  hundred  rupees  xe)  besides 
a Khdaat  (ci-»li)  or  dress,  &c.  Yet  his  task  was  not  per- 
formed judiciously';  he  has  omitted  many  important  circum- 
stances “ lest  the  reader  should  get  a head-ache;”  and  intro- 
duced some  stories  from  authors  later  than  Firdausi.  Still 
this  abridgment  like  the  former,  may  be  considered  valuable; 
but  such  an  outline  of  the  Shah  numch  as  would  satisfy  me, 
must  be  the  work  of  an  European. 

Page  404.  The  following  passage  from  the  MS.  Zeinet  al 
Mejdles  (composed  about  the  year  1590)  was  omitted  ; 

Ji  j\ Jjy  “and  at  this  time,  besides  the 
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“ castle  of  Istakhr  and  the  village  of  Mlrkhasgan,  which  con- 
“ tains  about  one  hundred  houses,  no  part  of  that  city  ( Istakhr 
“ or  Pcrsepolis)  remains  inhabited.’’  (The  name  of  Mir- 
khdsgun  is  now  generally  written  Mirkhudstgdn,  as  in  p.  Ib7). 

Page  344  and  410.  Note  omitted.  The  DsmetUkt  or  ancient 

library  at  Persc|>uli!i  corresponds  to  the  house  of  roUi,  or  records  , men- 

tioned in  the  6r»t  book  of  Esdras,  (chap.  VI);  from  ssbich  it  would  ap{>ear  that  the 
Persian  kings  had  aliolted  some  part  ofthe  royal  palace  or  {wrliaps  a distinct  edi6ce, 
for  the  prcscrTatlnn  of  important  writings  in  carliof  their  great  capitals,  Babylon  and 
Ecbatnna.  The  library  seems  almost  confounded  with  the  treasury  and 

llic  **  books  oflrcasures,"  tK'OJ  H may  be  supposetl  inventories  or  catalogues 

of  prnimis  arliclis;  sucli  ns  the  mothrii  Persians  call  Uanje  nttmrh  or 

**  treasure  lists a name  which  they  often  give  to  inscriptions  cut,  in  unknown  char- 
acters. on  rocks,  or  among  ruins,  and  which  they  think,  if  deciphered,  would  inJicate 
much  boarded  wealth.  See  the  treasures  tn  p.  410. 

Page  452.  Xote  omitted.  As  an  expression  of  contempt  the  word 
Sag  (signifying  **a  dog")  is  now  generally  applied  to  Christians  by  ibe 

Persians,  and  among  themselves,  as  etjUally  contemptuous,  Kurmaak 
is  in  very  frequent  use.  Bulb  ap|>rar  to  me  opprobrious  terms  of  no  mean  anti- 
quity; for  I suspect  that  Sag  and  A'uroiaaA*  are  the  Sak<a  and  Khartaki  mcutioiied 
by  Solinus,  tbo^e  barbarous  words  being  probably  latinized  from  an  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  their  sounds.  **Thc  Persians  in  their  language**  according  to  this  author, 
**  call  the  Scythians  Saca,  and  in  return  the  Scythians  call  them  Chonaci**  •*  Scy- 
*Mhas  Persae  lingua  siia  Sacas  dicunt,  et  invicem  Scythtc  Persas  Chm'sacoi  nomin- 
**ant.**  (Solin.  Polyhist.  XLIX).  1 here  follow  that  reading  which  the  learned  Saii- 
Diaise  and  Bochart  have  adopted;  though  in  some  copies  of  Solinus's  text,  forrAor- 
aaci  we  6nd  Ckonari;  thus  indeed  the  name  is  written  by  Pliny,  whom,  as  usual, 
Soliuus  partly  copies.  **  Ultra  sunt  Scytliarum  popnli.  Persae  illos  Saea$  universes 
appeliavere  A proxima  geiite,  antiqiii  Araraeos  Scythie  ipsi  Persas,  i!hor$ora$J* 
(Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  17).  Pliny's  auilioiity  rcipccliiig  the  Saco;  was  evidently  Hero- 
dotus who  says  (VII.  G4)  Oi  it  rifpaat  TQvrar  rovf  roX^ovat  ^avas.  The 

**  Persians  denominate  all  the  ScythUtis  Saka:.**  Both  Saca  and  CAorsaci.  (or  CAor- 
tari)  have  generally  been  regarJed  as  nationil  denomiualions;  the  hrst,  I believe, 
who  attributed  to  them  any  opprobious  meaning  was  Bochart,  and  he  oflers  a cun- 
j ecturc  respecting  only  Cfiortaci  which,  in  his  opinion  implied  that  the  Persians  would 
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iv  from  tli«  or  Scvibians  (Oeogr.  Sacr.  Plmleg.  IV.  10',  an<1  Dr  Hyde  derives 
Sara  from  sienif^ing  “a  cup-bearer," and  alluding  lo  the  eice$Mve  indul- 

gence of  iioiihern  nations  hi  drinking  wine;  (Prntzol.  Itin.  M nd.  cap  111.  note  8). 
Tliiv  word,  however,  a»  Hyde  acknowledges,  U Arabjck;  alill  I am  wil  ing  to  suppo  e 
thal  it  was  used,  though  not  as  a term  of  disgrace,  among  the  ancreiit  Medes  and  Per* 
aians(See  the  aatag  o«»-o)(oos  itt  Xenopfa.  Cyrop.  I.  11).  But  according  to  Solinus  we 
must  seek  the  derivation  of  Sacee  in  a Persian  word  ; and  here  sag^  I'a  ditg)  presents 
Itself,  as  a most  anrieut  rxpre>sioo  of  contempt,  like  the  Hebrew  3^3:  **And  the 
**  Philistine  said  unto  David,  am  I a dog,  that  thou  comest,**  Ac.  (I.  bum  XVll  43) 
.\fler  whom  dost  thou  pursue,  aflei  a dead  dog?"  Ac.  (1.  Sam.  XXIV.  14).  “And 
**  Hazael  said,  But  what  I is  Ihy  servant  a dog  ?"  Ac.  (II.  Kings  VIII.  13  . “A  shame- 
**  less  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a dog.**  (Ecclesiasticus.  XXVI.  23),  A'c.  Accord- 
ing to  Solinus,  also,  CAorsori  was  a Scythian  word ; now  A’vrassdAr  is  a term  borrowed 
by  ihe  Persians  from  their  Turcman  or  Scythian  neighbours;  and  (as  a man  of  letters 
at  Tehran  wrote  the  explanation  of  it  in  iny  pocket-book^  wuiihl  signif>  like  the  word 
kalUbdn,  one  who  fora  hrtle  connives  at  or  promotes  th^  intidelity  of  hiaown  wife. 

|»'V* 

'if! 

According  to  my  original  design  this  volume  should  have 
been  published  in  the  course  of  last  year  (1820);  but  he  who 
uudertiikes  a work  so  extensive  and  of  a nature  so  diversified 
cannot  always  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  operations  ofa 
provincial  press,  whatever  advantages  may  arise  from  its 
proximity  to  his  residence ; for  interruptions  of  days  and 
even  of  weeks  arc  caused  by  such  difficulties  as  in  the  capital 
would  be  scarcely  felt  and  luight  be  instantly  removed.  The 
typographical  execution  of  this  volume  was  for  a while  de- 
layed by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hughes  the  printer,  when  several 
sheets  had  passed  through  his  hands;  and  it  was  also,  by  my 
own  desire,  occasionally  suspended  while  I waited  for  certain 
books  recently  published  or  announced  for  publication  on 
the  couliueiit,  and  from  their  titles  promising  information  09 
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subjects  to  me  htglily  interesting.  But  many  of  them  have 
diNappointed  my  vxpeclations  ; and  otliers  liave  not  yet  found 
tlieirnay  to  my  retreat.  Ignorant  tliercfore  in  uliat  degree 
some  of  the  continental  writers  may  have  anticipated  me  on 
particular  points,  I can  only  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  acknowledge  and  correc  t,  at  the  close  of  this 
work,  whatever  errours  may  be  detected  in  opinions,  trans- 
lations, and  refeiences,  as  well  as  in  mere  typography. 

or  the  Orients]  M^S.  prociired  at  Shirnz  I intended  th»t  this  Appendix  should 
have  enntuiiied  an  account;  but  they  shall  he  described  witli  thi>se  purchased  at 
hpah^n  and  Tekn'm,  in  the  portion  of  niy  work  ; for  thix  also  arc  resereed  some 
geographical,  aittiijuarian,  philoloKtcal  and  miscellaneous  notices  tu  which  refcreucct 
have  been  oiade  m the  pre»ent  ami  preceding  Volume. 

M>  oblitTstions  are  already  acknowledged  *o  Colonel  D'Arcy  for  the  views  engraved 
in  riatex  XWII  and  LI;  and  to  my  bndlier  Sir  Ciure  Ou»ciev  for  the  dmwiiics  of 
Plates  hll,  LIll  and  LIV.  1 may  perhaps  be  excused  for  stating  here  the  assistance 
coutribiitcd  by  my  own  sons;  llir  eldest  \ William  Gore  Ouseley,  now  attached  to  our  | 
diploniaiick  mission  in  Sweden)  made  the  drawing  of  PI.  XLI V,  and  of  some  figures  ia 
PI.  XLV  ; the  second, : John  Kalph  Ouseley,  a Lieutenant  in  the  E^st  India  Company *• 
■ervice)  imitatHl  by  wood  cuts  many  sentences  or  words  in  iharacters  to  repieseiit 
which  melallick  types  could  not  have  been  procured  without  considerable  delay.  For 
other  wood  cuts  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Evan  Prosser,  a young  artist  whose  typographi- 
cal iot!enuily  U suthcienlly  evinced  in  the  numen.us  quotation**  from  Arabick»  and 
Persian,  as  welt  as  other  languages,  foreign  ami  ancient,  by  him  alone  arranged  for 
the  press ; through  which,  indeed  be,  priocipally,  has  conducted  these  two  volumes- 
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